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“TI have an exclusive 
agreement for twenty-five 
years with the Victor to 
make records of my voice. 
The records made by the 
Victor process are far su- 
perior—in quality of tone, 
natural reproduction, and 
in every detail—to those 
made by any other process 
in the world.’ 
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benefit to ‘sit in the audi- 
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great deal from listening 
to my records on the 
Victrola and can truly 
state that it has been my 
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“I wish to express my 
appreciation of the splen- 
did series of reproductions 
of my voice which the 
Victor Company has made. 
They seem to me remark. 
ably lifelike and faithful.’ 
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the Victor Records are 
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», desire now to seal up and 

preserve a complete set 
of my Victor Records 
for my children,” 
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“I am delighted to 
contribute a word of 
apprecighen in favor 

the Victor, and con. 
gratulate myself that 
my selections are Cony 
brought before the pub- 
lic in so admirable a 
manner, by means of 
its wonderful merit.” 
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vocal students—ask to hear them. 
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Year for 60 
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Regular Yearly Subscription Price, 

$1.00. News Stand Price, $1.20. 

One of the greatest magazines ever published for 
boys. Clean, bright, cheery, instructive—filled chock 
full with just the kind of reading which delights ail 
boys and inspires them to make the most of them- 
selves. 

Do Something for Your Boy Now. Take advantage of 
this Special Offer. Invest 60c for a whole year's 
helpful and inspiring reading and watch his develop- 
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Your boy will have the benefit of most instructive 
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convenient. 
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Splendidly arranged so anyone can understand, 
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YOUR NEWSDEALER 


maintains his store at considerable 
expense. He must pay for help, reut 
and lighting. He carries many arti- 
cles that you would never dream of 
ordering direct from manufacturers, 
and is, therefore, of great service 
when you need a newspaper, a 
cigar or a box of stationery. Then 
why not give him all of your custom 
aud so help make his business profit- 
able? 


Tell him to show you samples of 
AINSLEE'S, POPULAR, SMITH’S, PEKO- 
PLE’S FAVORITE, DETECTIVE STORY, 
PIcTURE - PLAy and ‘Top - NOTCH 
magazines. Select those you want and 
he will gladly deliver them to your 
residence regularly. 

Then, when you want something 
good to read, you will not have to 
search for it. 
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The Wife of Asa Pincheon 


By Anne O’Hagan 


Author of “The Lady of Rocca Pirenza,”’ 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


“The Footpath Way,”’ etc. 


E. C. CASWELL 


The first installment of an absorbing romance of married life—of young 
love that is sweet and thrilling, and of jealousy and passion that are 
dangerous—written from the depths of Anne O’Hagan’s rich experience 
of life. An intensely human story, growing in interest in each installment. 


CHAPTER I. 
AN, take up your papers, there’s 
a dear. I want to put this bowl 
of apple blossoms on the table.” 

“Apple blossoms be blowed! Can't 
you see that I’m in the middle of a 
problem? It isn’t time to set the sup- 
per table yet, is it?” 

In spite of his protest, however, Dan 
was lunging with his long arms and 
drawing toward himself the papers 
with which he had tempestuously be- 
strewn the dining table. 

“Supper? Of course not. 
half past three. There, doesn’t that 
look lovely? Is there anything else on 
earth as lovely as wild-apple blossoms? 
See the pinky edges, Danny. And in 
this gray-green bowl, too! Sometimes 
grateful patients aren’t entire calam- 
ities. Miss Entwisle gave dad the bowl, 
and it was Lottie Carlsen brought the 
apple blossoms in, just now, from the 
wild trees out on their handkerchief of 
a farm. Oh, Dan, have a soul! Have 
at least an embryonic soul, and look at 
that heap of beauty!” 

1S 


It’s only 


“Very pretty,” mumbled Dan from 
above his chart. 

Marjorie surveyed the back of his 
head teasingly, though affectionately. 

“*A primrose by the river’s brim,’ ” 
she began, but he interrupted her im- 
patiently. 

“Can't you let up, Marje?” he de- 
manded. “I’m working, and I think 
you might try to help me instead of 
trying to hinder.” 

“Why don’t you work in your own 
room?” demanded Marjorie, a trifle 
huffily. 

Spring was calling through the open 
windows, and Dan’s absorption in his 
plans and formule had been an offense 
all the afternoon. 

“Because the leg of the table up there 
hasn’t been mended,” he said, with bit- 
ter distinctness. 

“Oh, Dan, I’m sorry! I promised to 
have that mended for you this week, 
didn’t I? I don’t see how I happened 
to forget it. Please forgive me! I’ma 
swine!” 


“No,” replied Dan, grimly, but re- 
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lenting toward his sister at the same 
time, “you’re not a swine. You're a 
McDermot. That’s all.” 

“We are the limit, aren’t we?” ac- 
quiesced Marjorie. “Never mind, 
Danny boy. I’m not a McDermot for 
nothing! I can—and I will!—cajole 
old Brewster in to mend that table this 
minute, if it is Saturday afternoon, and 
if he hasn’t a workman left in the shop, 
and if the entire summer population of 
the Cove has sent its furniture to be 
done over before it arrives, its own 
stately, stuffy self, to sit in its chairs 
and eat off its tables. You watch!” 

“Don’t forget you promised mother 
to do the Sunday marketing,” Dan re- 
minded her, his black head bent again 
over his task. 

“T won't,” Marjorie promised. 

She included the black poll and the 
bowl of apple blossoms in a glance of 
tender approval, and began to walk 
toward the door with an exaggeration 
of quiet, as if to disturb a student 
were, to her, the unthinkable crime. 
But at the door, she was obliged to dis- 
card her tiptoe manner, and to turn 
and say: 

“T’m awfully sorry, Dan, but Susan 
is out, and some one will have to an- 
swer the telephone while I’m gone. I'll 
be back in a juffy e 

“Thunder!” cried Dan. He pushed 
the papers away from him, and his gray 
eyes were raised accusingly toward his 
sister. “Why the dickens is Susan out? 
I never saw such a house! The servant 
is never in, the furniture is ‘i 

“Susan’s little niece, over in East 
Salesport, was knocked down by a trol- 
ley this morning, and so of course i 

“Oh, of course, of course! Susan’s 
little niece was knocked down by a trol- 
ley, and so of course the McDermots 
have to answer their own telephone 
and get their own supper, I suppose, 
and set the niece’s broken leg and 
It’s maddening, Marje! You don’t be- 
lieve that every time an accident be- 
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falls the distant relatives of other peo- 
ple’s servants, they immediately leave 
them in the lurch?” 

“Why, Daniel McDermot! I never 
supposed you were so perfectly heart- 
less! Of course we sent Susan right 
over there, and of course dad is going 
to look after the child! Why, Dan!” 
She was honestly indignant. 

“All right!” groaned Dan. “I can’t 
argue against the family temperament! 
I'll answer the telephone. I suppose 
there’s a list of the calls dad’s making 
on the slate?” 

“Yes. And I don’t believe there'll 
be many calls to interrupt you. No- 
body’s sick in such weather e 

She broke off, on an upward inflec- 
tion. Her hand was on the doorknob, 
but her gaze had been directed out of 
doors. The dining room gave, by three 
French windows, upon a long piazza, 
narrowly separated from the side street 
by a strip of lawn. It was a figure 
walking rapidly along the side street 
that had caused her to pause. Dan, 
realizing that he was not yet to be left 
alone with his problem, looked up, 
breathing a furious resignation. 

“What is it now?” he demanded. 

“T think It couldn’t be! He’s in 
Paris—but it looked exactly like him. 
Dan!” <A long peal at the doorbell 
caused the excited cry: “It is, it is! 
He’s just turned the corner and gone 
up to the front door and rung the bell! 
It is Eric!” 

She was speeding toward the front 
door, and the name was borne back- 
ward to her brother over her shoul- 
der. When he heard it, Dan jumped 
to his feet and followed her through 
the corridor. She had flung the door 
open by the time he overtook her. A 
young man with laughing blue eyes 
stood on the step, his head uncovered, 
his very blond hair glistening in the May 
sunlight, a blond Vandyke of the most 
meticulous pointedness concealing his 
chin. 





Eric watched her while she gave the order to a white-aproned young 
butcher. ‘‘Funny I never fell a little bit in love 
with Marjorie,’’ he thought. 
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“Evie?” 
unison. 

And: “Hello, Marje! Hello, Dan! 
I’ve surprised you this time, haven't 
1?” said the young man. 

“You’ve grown one of those dinky 
little artist beards!” cried Marjorie ac- 
cusingly. 

Then, still ejaculating, questioning, 
they seized upon his bags and him and 
bore him into the house. The hall 
bisected the front wing, ending at the 
rear in a narrow cross corridor that 
connected the dining room and the pan- 
tries with the rest of the establishment. 
The big, square living room into which 
the brother and sister dragged the new- 
comer was opposite the doctor’s office, 
which it duplicated. 

“My, it seems good to get here!” 
announced the young man, looking 
about him with swift, bright glances of 
recognition and pleasure. “‘It’s just the 
same as it was when I went away. I’ve 
lain awake nights in my cabin coming 
back for fear you’d have changed it, 
Marje. You and your mother have 
been threatening to have the furniture 
re-covered for years. I was so afraid 
you’d have done it!” 

**Haven’t been able to afford it,” ex- 
plained Marjorie cheerfully, eying with 
a grimace the faded, blurred tapestry 
that covered the sofas and chairs. 

“It smells the same,” Eric went on, 
sniffing. 

“Tt’s the rose jars,” expounded Mar- 
jorie. “I’ve had their covers off all 
the morning.” She moved toward the 
plain black mantelshelf and placed the 
covers on two big, blue-and-white Chi- 
nese jars that stood at either end. “But 
stop talking about us i 

“Yes, do,” chimed in Dan. “What 
on earth are you doing here? When 
did you come, and especially why ?” 

“You didn’t say a thing about com- 
ing home in the letter mother had 
from you last week!” exclaimed Mar- 
jorie. 


cried the McDermots in 
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“Naturally. I hadn’t any idea I was 
coming when I wrote it. How is our 
lady of kind deeds? And where? And 
where is the doctor?” 

“Mother’s at the Women’s Civic 
Club, reading a paper on early Etruscan 
pottery and pouring coffee 

“Early Etrus 

“Oh, she didn’t write it,” explained 
Marjorie, divining all that Eric’s 
amazed eyes said. “Mrs. Langley Hol- 
lingshead wrote it, but she was called 
off by something, and so, of course, 
mother # 

“Of course!” assented Eric under- 
standingly. “Well, at any rate that 
means she’s all right. And the doc- 
tor?” 

“Off for his afternoon rounds. But 
come on, now. You can’t put it off 
another minute. What brought you 
home?” 

“The Touraine,” drawled Eric, “and 
the conviction that I was wasting my 
time in Paris.” 

“Since when have you taken a stand 
against wasting your time, Eric?” asked 
Dan, laughing. 

Eric grinned an acknowledgment of 
the thrust. 

“Oh, come!” he protested. “I’ve al- 
ways been averse to wasting it in the 
pursuit of useless information, haven’t 
I? Be just, old man.” 

“But your scholarship, or fellowship, 
or whatever its name is, was for three 
years—and it’s just two years since you 
went.” 

“Thank you for remembering, Mar- 
jorie.” 

“Oh, piffle!’ was Marjorie’s inele- 
gant retort to the sentimental air with 
which Eric had received her recollec- 
tion of dates. “Why shouldn’t I re- 
member? It was the same time that 
Frances went to college, anyway—and 
I do hope you'll shed that beard and 
that manner as soon as you conven- 
iently can.” 
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“How is the studious one, by the 
way ?” inquired Eric. 

“Very well, and a great success— 
president of her class and captain of 
the basket-ball team and all sorts of 
things. She’ll be home the week after 
next. Oh, that reminds me! Dan’— 
Marjorie turned toward her brother 
again—“I meant to write you, but I 
forgot. Would you, could you, be an 
angel next week and send me some de- 
cent chintz samples from one of the 
big Boston stores? There isn’t a possi- 
ble thing in Salesport, except horribly 
expensive things at Brewster’s, and 
Frances wants the guest room done 
over before she comes. She’s bringing 
a girl with her—Trudy Crothers.” 

“Of course all I have to do at the 
institute is to run around among the 
Boston shops,” Dan answered mo- 
rosely, “looking for samples! How the 
dickens do I know what is a decent 
chintz? Why couldn’t you write? 
Eric, old man, you'll find us just the 
same household and just the same fam- 
ily that you left—no more order, no 
more system 

“Thank God for that!” was Eric’s 
cheerful reply. “Order and system are 
the corsets that prevent the free breath- 
ing of the human spir 

“Order and system,” declared Dan 
hotly, “are the lubricants that make 
the domestic and social machinery run 
smoothly! Say, you people, I’ve got to 
get back to my work. See you later. 
Glad you’re home, Eric.” 

He bolted through the door into the 
hall, his ungainly young figure, its man’s 
length not yet filled out to man’s 
breadth, achieving a caricature of mad 
haste. 

“Good old Dan,” commented Eric, 
smiling upon his withdrawal. “Just as 
earnest as ever, isn’t he? How has he 
made out at, the institute?” 

“Wonderfully,” Dan’s 
ported with enthusiasm. 
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offer from the Waterman Bridge- 
building Company to go with them as 
soon as he graduates. That’ll be in 
two weeks, now. Funny to think of 
little Dan grown up, isn’t it?” 

“You’re such an ancient yourself, 
aren’t you?” Eric teased her. 

“Well, I’m as old as you, nearly. 
I’m the oldest of us. You’re twenty- 
five,” 

“What an unpleasant, middle-aged 
friend you are going to be, Marjorie, if 
you keep that up!” 

“I’m going to keep it up,” Marjorie 
declared, sparkling. “And when you’re 
trying to impress débutantes in 1930 or 
thereabouts with your contemporane- 
ousness, I'll give you away. Tell the 
truth, Eric. Speaking of débutantes, 
why have you come back, and what 
have you done with your scholarship?” 

“Speaking of débutantes, you’re quite 
right, as usual, Marjorie. It was a 
woman. She was a débutante some 
years ago, to be sure. She wanted high 
tragedy in her little love affairs, and— 
I put it to you—am I the figure for 
high tragedy ?” 

“You're the figure for low comedy, 
with that beard,” replied Marjorie 
pointedly. “I knew there was some 
woman in it. You'll never learn sense, 
will you? Some day you'll land in real 
difficulty, and then you'll be sorry you 
didn’t listen to your wise Aunt Mar- 
jorie. Even this time it must have been 
pretty bad, to make you leave Paris in 
the middle of your studying - 

“No, I wasn’t getting much from De 
Voisson. Being admitted to his studio 
is a farce. He isn’t there most of the 

time, and he takes his duties as master 
very indifferently when he is. I for- 
feited the final year’s income from the 
scholarship, to be sure.” 

“All that money!’ lamented Mar- 
jorie. 

“Tt’s not for nothing that my great- 
grandmother was a McDermot,” he 
pointed out. “It was she who be- 
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queathed me my lordly disregard of 


pelf. Though that wasn’t the best 
thing she bequeathed me,” he went on 
affectionately. “The best thing was a 
distant cousinship in this family. I 
haven’t even let the Curtis tribe know 
I’m back. I came straight down here, 
as l’ve been doing ever since that 
blessed day I first discovered you. That 
must have been eight years ago. It 
was my first year at Harvard. Re- 
member ?” 

“Also your last year, wasn’t it?” said 
Marjorie insinuatingly. 


‘**Mr. Kingsland, my 
dear, has had the mis- 
fortune to be taken ill 

in the Phoenix House, 
and I’ve brought him 
here for a day or two.”’ 


Eric Curtis threw back his head and 
laughed. 

“You simply won’t let me sentimen- 
talize, will you? Yes, it was my last. 
You'll admit it would have been ridicu- 
lous for a man with the gift I have in 
my fingers to go on studying the stuff 
they teach at colleges?” 

“You’d better take your things up 
to the spare room,” said Marjorie, evad- 
ing the question of the value of a liberal 
education to the artist. She had a 
smile, half maternally kind, half sis- 
terly teasing, for  Eric’s excuses. 
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“Then, if you want to, you can come 
with me while I do the marketing. And 
while | go over to Brewster’s and get 
him to come back and fix the leg of 
Dan’s table.” 

“Dan is still your pet, I see,” Eric 
observed, taking up his valises. 

Marjorie’s face softened into lovely 
tenderness. 

“T think perhaps he is. He’s such a 
dear—and sometimes he does find it 
so hard to live with us disorderly, feck- 
less McDermots! He must take after 
some one in mother’s family. He’s the 
best boy ” She paused, her large- 
irised, golden-hazel eyes misty and 
musing for a second. Then she came 
back to the practical world. “Run 
along, if you want to come with me,” 
she ended. 

It was sweet, Eric maintained, to 
saunter again beneath New England 
elms and along quiet, prim New Eng- 
land streets. It was his whim to draw 
comparisons between Salesport—with 
its old-fashioned, sloping roofs, its 
green blinds, its fanlights, its brass 
knockers—and various Italian towns, to 
the disparagement of the latter. Mar- 
jorie listened with only half an ear; 
she knew him well enough to know 
that to-morrow he would probably be 
damning Salesport and all that it con- 
tained, with the single exception of her 
family. Consistency Eric regarded as 
the most contemptible of human qual- 
ities. 

“It’s rather pretty,’ he was saying, 
as they threaded their way through the 
Saturday-afternoon jam of Main Street, 
full of Fords from the outlying-coun- 
try districts, with here and there a 
shabby horse-drawn vehicle, “the way 
that fruiterer, there, has massed the 
color in front of his stand.” 

“He’s Italian,” commented Marjorie. 
“Wait a minute. I want to buy some 
cherries. Aren’t they luscious?” 

They paused for the cherries. 
jorie consulted her list. 


Mar- 


“The roast now,” she announced, and 
headed east. 

“Don’t you deal at Hurley’s any 
swinging 


longer?” inquired Eric, 
around to follow her. 

A wave of red ran up her face to 
her temples. 

“No, not just now,” 
“We're going to Fry’s.” 

Eric studied the reddened oval of her 
cheek, slightly puzzled by the manifes- 
tation. 

“T don’t follow,” he confessed. 
“What are you blushing about? Did 
the butcher’s boy cast presumptuous 
eyes or ey 

“Goose!” laughed Marjorie, becom- 
ing normal of hue again. ‘You always 
have to invent a romantic explanation 
for things, don’t you? Well, there’s 
nothing romantic about this. I wish 
there were. I’d much rather cope with 
a lovelorn butcher’s boy than with an 
unlovelorn butcher’s bill. It was too 
horrid, Eric!” She turned toward him 
with heat in her lovely eyes. “Father 
had always treated the Hurleys—for 
years and years. Brought in all the 
babies, and everything. And of course, 
poor darling, he never sent a bill. And 
of course we never paid our meat ac- 
count. But it was all right until two 
years ago, when the Hurleys_ got 
Christian Science or osteopathy or 
something and didn’t call dad in any 
more. He didn’t notice anything— 
thought they were all enjoying better 
health than usual, I suppose. And we 
kept on buying our meat there. And 
the bills began coming in. It’s really 
discouraging what a fairly healthy fam- 
ily can eat in a year and a half,” she 
commented. “And by and by Hurley 
began to dun us. And—well, it was a 
huge bill by that time, and somehow 
there has never seemed to be the money 
on hand to settle it. And—he said— 
Hurley said, mind you—that he 
wouldn’t sue for it out of regard for 
all that the doctor had done for him 


she answered. 
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and his, in the days before they saw 
the light, but that he Wwouldn’t send any 
more meat until that was paid. Isn’t it 
horrid?” 

“Very horrid! The brute! I hope 
one of his innumerable offspring breaks 
a leg, and that they have to have the 
doctor, and that he soaks them a thou- 
sand or two for setting it!” 

“You're a good deal of a comfort, 
Eric. Dan merely pointed out that the 
way of the unsystematic was bound to 
be full of pitfalls and hurdles.” 

Eric watched her while she gave the 
order to a white-aproned young butcher 
in Fry’s. She was as lovely as ever— 
slim and graceful, with the fine, half- 
curling, smoky-black hair that all the 
McDermots had; and the evanescent 
rose came and went on her delicately 
modeled cheek as it had been coming 
and going ever since he had first seen 
her. Her eyes were sunshine and sherry 
and topazes, in his interpretation of 
them; and her candid brow, her ten- 
derly curved red lips, were still the 
brow and lips of a child. 

“Funny I never fell a little bit in love 
with Marjorie,” the young artist 
thought. “Know her too well, I sup- 
pose. There needs a veil, a glamour of 
mystery ‘ 

And then he observed that Marjorie 
had gone back to the cashier’s booth 
and was holding converse with the 
bookkeeper. The talk seemed amicable, 
and in a few seconds she rejoined him 
in the front of the shop. 

“Why did you go back to the receipt 
of customs?” he inquired. 

“Oh, to tell her that I'd pay the bill 
next week,’ answered Marjorie. 
“They haven’t dunned us, you know, 
but it hasn’t been paid for three 
months, and talking about that detesta- 
ble Hurley made me think Fry might 
like to know that we really meant to 
settle it. Dad has promised to let me 
have his books to-morrow, and I'll get 
the bills out.” 
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“How long since he sent out any?” 

“Don’t ask me! He’s just as bad as 
as ever. But I’ve pinned him down 
this time. And there are some patients, 
you know, who are angelic about send- 
ing a check the minute they receive a 
bill. By return mail. Of such is the 
kingdom of Heaven! Else I don’t know 
what we should do. Hello! There’s 
dad now.” She ran forward. 

A tall, lean, dark-haired man, shabby, 
kind looking, a little bent in the shoul- 
ders, had just come from the entrance 
of a group of office buildings and was 
making for a car at the curb. Marjorie 
called to him, and he turned. 

“See who’s here!” she cried, waving 
a hand toward Eric. ‘And what were 
you doing in Guiness’ Block?” 

“How are you, Eric? When did you 
get back? Glad to see you,” said Doc- 
tor McDermot, shaking hands warmly 
with the young man. “I’ve been in to 
see Lawyer Perkins, my dear. Are you 
on your way home? I'll give you a lift 
if you are. Eric can stand on the run- 
ning board.” 

“Perhaps he’s too proud,” said Mar- 
jorie, dimpling. “It’s an undignified 
position at best, and when it’s the run- 
ning board of a dusty, rusty ancient- 
of-days like yours, dad ce 

“What makes you think I’m strong 
for dignity?” inquired Eric, taking his 
position on the running board of the 
doctor’s runabout. 

“Tt would suit your beard,” said Mar- 
jorie. 

“That’s so. He has set up a beard, 
hasn’t he?’ observed the doctor 
vaguely. “Rather becoming, Eric. 
Saves shaving, too.” 

“It won’t save it any longer. 
jorie has ordered it off.” 

“She’s a very tyrannical person, Mar- 
jorie.” 

Doctor McDermot spoke affection- 
ately, but absently. Marjorie looked 
at him with keen questioning. 

“What were you doing with Lawyer 


Mar- 
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““Ivll render us 
both immortal,” 
he used to say to her. 


Perkins, dad?” she asked. ‘Is he 
sick ?” 

“No. I was consulting him, not he 
me. Here we are. I'll let you young 
people out. I’ve got to go on down the 


street to the Phcenix House. Dan 
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caught me at Jarvis’ with a call for 
there. I expect I'll be back in half 
an hour or so. Your mother at home, 
Marje?” There was yearning in his 
voice. 


“She wasn’t when I went out. But 
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perhaps she’s through with Etruscan 
remains and coftee by this time. I think 
I see her in the window.” 

“If she’s there, ask her to put on 
her bonnet and ride down to the 
Pheenix with me. There’s something 
I want to consult her about.” 

Mollie McDermot, forty-eight, car- 
rying her years and her heavy figure 
with remarkable lightness, looking out 
upon the world with the friendliest 
gray eyes—which were, nevertheless, 
not devoid of shrewdness—greeted 
Eric warmly and heard her husband’s 
message with a nod. 

“Susan isn’t back yet, so it’ll mean 
that you must get supper, Marjorie, if 
I go out again,” she demurred. “How- 
ever, it’s an easy one. You remember, 
Eric, the Saturday-night baked beans 
and brown bread?” 

“I’ve remembered them in every 
country on the Continent,” declared 
Eric fervently. “Remembered them 
hungrily !’” 

“Go ahead, mother,” urged Mar- 
jorie. “Father has been seeing Lawyer 
Perkins.” 

A little anxious furrow crisscrossed 
the lengthwise lines on Mollie McDer- 
mot’s broad forehead. 

“Lawyer Perkins! 
what & 

A long, dismal honk sounded from 
the horn of the waiting car. Marjorie 
gave her mother a shove toward the 
door. 

“He’s growing impatient, dear. 
Fly!” she counseled, and Mrs. McDer- 
mot flew as rapidly as a hundred and 
seventy pounds can fly when affection 
wings the feet. 

It was nearly six o’clock when the 
doctor and his wife returned. Mar- 
jorie, who had made good her boast as 
to influence with Brewster, had sent 
Dan to his studies at a repaired table 
in his own room, and had set forth the 
one in the dining room with the as- 
sorted china and glassware that had 


Now I wonder 
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survived the quarter of a century's 
housekeeping of Mollie McDermot. 
Some of it was very good, and some 
was quite as bad. There was fine china 
and there was coarse pottery. There 
was a little delicate glass, and there 
was more glass of a solidity and weight 
that put it rather in the class of de- 
fensive armament than of eating uten- 
sils. The board was an old, warped, 
scratched affair of black walnut. It 
was not covered by a cloth, but set forth 
with fine doilies, one of the “not en- 
tirely calamitous” gifts of a grateful 
patient. Four lovely candlesticks of 
Sheffield, the copper foundation gleam- 
ing rosily through the silver, stood at 
the four corners, and the bowl of apple 
blossoms glorified the whole. But Mar- 
jorie frowned as she surveyed it, her 
head on one side. 

“Eric,” she told the young man, who 
had joined in the preparation of the 
meal and the setting of the table, as he 
had been wont to do in former times, 
when he had fallen into the habit of 
spending most of his week-ends with 
these distant connections of his, “if 
ever I have any money—which Heaven 
grant, for I loathe being skimped all 
the time—I’m going to have a perfect 
orgy of furnishing! Poor, darling 
mother! Ever since I can remember, 
she’s been wanting to do over the place, 
as is only natural when you think what 
a fright of a place it is - 

“It’s one of the most charming 
places in all the world,” he inter- 
rupted her. “Homelike, easy r 

“It could be just as homelike and 
easy if the living-room chairs weren't 
disgustingly emitting their hair founda- 
tions, and if the stair carpets didn’t 
have to be taken gingerly on account of 
holes, and if we had six plates of a 
kind,” insisted Marjorie sternly. “And 
you don’t know how I ache—simply 
ache !—for a set of dining-room chairs. 
You observe that we have eight chairs 
in this room and that no two of them 
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are alike. I’m going to do over the 
dining room first. I know just the color 
of green I want the wall.” 

“Green’s been awfully overdone,” 
Eric informed her. 

“Not my kind of green,” Marjorie 
contradicted him. “It’s a lovely shade 
—very soft, no emerald in it. Like a 
furry green leaf. And I’m going to 
have the chairs of the Chinese Chippen- 
dale style, and Do you know, I 
believe I’ll be half sorry to see this 
awful table go? I'll have it moved to 
my own particular diggings, where I 
shall put all the atrocities I know are 
dreadful, but have grown to love.” 

“You'll let me come and smoke my 
pipe in that room, won’t you, along 
with the other atrocities you’ve grown 
to love in spite of your good judg- 
ment ?” 

“And curtains, now,” pursued Mar- 
jorie, undisturbed by the interruption. 
“T have theories on curtains. It’s sur- 


prising what horrid blobs most of them 
are—especially shades. 


I’m going to 
experiment on curtains Great 
goodness, what is dad doing now ?” 

For along the piazza that ran the 
length of the dining room, Doctor Mc- 
Dermot was seen, leading a slow-mov- 
ing figure, while Mollie McDermot 
came behind, hovering anxiously over 
the pair. Marjorie ran to the side door 
and flung it open. 

“Thank you, Marje,” said the doc- 
tor, breathing heavily. He led and 
shoved the figure into the dining room 
and assisted it to the roomiest of the ill- 
assorted chairs. “Mr. Kingsland, my 
daughter, Marjorie; our cousin, Mr. 
Curtis. Mr. Kingsland, my dear, has 
had the misfortune to be taken ill in the 
Pheenix House, and I’ve brought him 
here for a day or two. There’s a strike 
of waitresses and chambermaids there, 
and we all know what the Pheenix is 
even at the best of times. The spare 
room is all ready, is it not? I'll help 
Mr. Kingsland up.” 
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“T’ll get my things out immediately,” 
said Eric, sotto voce. 

He started toward the door. Mrs. 
McDermot, in the hall, looked at him 
apologetically. 

“I’m so sorry, Eric,” she whispered. 
“Just bunk in with Dan, will you? 
This gentleman turns out to be the 
brother of an old friend, and of course 
the Phoenix is impossible.” 

“T wouldn’t have had this not hap- 
pen for anything in the world!” Eric 
reassured her. “I know now that I’m 
really here. It was a little strange be- 
fore. But when the doctor turns up 
with a patient who has to be cared for 
in his own house, I know exactly where 
I am. And I thank God for it! I 
haven’t been so happy in two years.” 

He caught her plump, shapely, work- 
roughened hand and kissed it. Mollie 
blushed a little. She was, in many 
ways, incurably young. 

“Tt’s good of you not to mind,” she 
said. “And of course the doctor 
couldn’t do anything else,” she added 
loyally. 

“Certainly not,’ Eric gravely as- 
sented, as he started for the spare 
room. 

In a few minutes, the collapsed bun- 
dle who had apathetically received the 
introductions as Mr. Kingsland was 
helped up the stairs by the doctor and 
his wife, and Marjorie was engaged in 
the familiar task of preparing an in- 
valid’s tray, though she grumbled as 
she made the toast. 

“You see, Danny,” she remarked to 
her brother, who had come kitchenward 
to utter a few seasonable sentiments on 
the invasion of his privacy by Eric 
Curtis, “I don’t mind being kind and 
hospitable. I mean I don’t mind 
father’s and mother’s being kind and 
hospitable, though I never mean to be so 
myself as long as I live! But—what 
is that horrid old saw about being just 
before you are generous? If only we 
had all our bills paid, we could indulge 
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in luxuries like converting our house 
into a sanitarium.” 

“It makes me wild!” the boy cried. 
“Do you know what dad was seeing 
old Perkins about this afternoon? We 
never learn sense, our family! It was 
about that note that dad indorsed for 
Haight. It’s due, and Haight has 
skipped, disappeared, gone into hiding 
—died, for all that I know or that dad 
knows! Anyway, dad hasn’t heard of 
him in months, and a registered letter 
he sent to Haight’s last address came 
back to-day with a ‘not found’ stamp 
on it. Haight was another of his lovely 
strays, do you remember? And see 
what we’re in for!” 

“What are we in for?” asked Mar- 
jorie, frightened at the lad’s intensity of 
disapproval. 

“We're in for not having a roof over 
our heads! Father’s security, as in- 
dorser of that blanked Haight note, was 
this house—that’s all!” 

“But Mr. Haight was so nice! And 
we knew who he was! And he was 
delirious when dad found him that win- 
ter night—pneumonia, don’t you re- 
member? Why, we couldn’t have done 
anything else, Dan! We couldn't! 
Sometimes, I admit, we do seem to me 
a littlhe—a littlhe—impulsive. But dad 
couldn’t have let the poor wretch die 
in the streets that night, could he?” 

“And how about the other poor 
wretch that stole Grandmother Bar- 
ney’s silver spoons? Or the woman 
who thought she’d do a little black- 
mailing as a slight recompense for hav- 
ing been brought here from that same 
old Phoenix House?” 

“They were only two, Dan,” said 
Marjorie weakly, “out of all the lot that 
we've taken in. Only two!” She 
cheered herself with the smallness of 
the proportion of ingratitude in the 
world. “Really that isn’t bad.” 

“Don’t forget Haight,” counseled 
Dan grimly. “And the fact that you 
won't have even a ramshackle old barn 
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like this to shelter you pretty soon, if 
something doesn’t happen.” 

“But something will! Something 
will! Oh, something will surely hap- 
pen!” cried Marjorie. 

It was the McDermot slogan which, 
once she had uttered it, fortified her in 
courage as no mere miracle of sudden 
wealth could have done. 


CHAPTER II. 

The Pincheon place lay bathed in a 
soft warmth of early June sunlight. A 
sprawling stone castle upon a height, its 
stark boast of wealth was, for the hour, 
rendered less flaunting by the delicate 
brilliancy of the vines gleaming upon it 
and the glory of its terraced gardens, 
sloping down toward a meadow and a 
young pine plantation—gardens stately 
with marshaled ranks of many-colored 
iris and tulip, glad with the promise of 
rose and larkspur and lily. A half mile 
of poplar-bordered drive curved grad- 
ually upward from the highroad to the 
house. From the eminence, the sea 
was visible, brightly blue, dotted with 
white sails. 

Marjorie McDermot had driven her 
father to this ornate summer “cottage” 
of Mrs. Asa Pincheon’s, the much-mon- 
eyed sister of the disappearing Dryden 
Haight, and she waited for him now, 
a rather dejected, slim figure in the 
dusty little runabout in which he 
scoured the country on his calls. 

She had served as chauffeur this 
morning; the doctor had admitted to 
nerves. The last time he had acknowl- 
edged that human weakness and had 
nevertheless insisted upon running the 
car himself, he had succeeded not only 
in damaging it—it was used to hap- 
hazard treatment and rude adventure 
—but also in scraping a hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of finish from.a great tour- 
ing car, demolishing a baby carriage— 
fortunately empty of occupant—and 
smashing the window of a fruit shop 
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on Main Street, against which he had 
finally brought up. 

The situation, Marjorie confessed 
disconsolately to herself, as she waited, 
dull to the sparkling beauty of the sea 
a mile away, dull to the early blooms, 
was one to explain, if not wholly to 
excuse, her father’s nerves. Dryden 
Haight had remained totally undiscov- 
erable, and the best efforts of Lawyer 
Perkins had resulted in nothing more 
hopeful than a brief postponement of 
action against the doctor on the part of 
the bank holding Mr. Haight’s promise 


‘““Accept my com- 

miseration, Dr. Mc 

Dermot,” said Mrs. 

Pincheon. ‘I think no 

one has ever obliged my 

brother financially with- 

out having great cause to regret it. But 

his bargains are none of mine. I must 
bid you good morning.”’ 


to pay three thousand dollars, together 
with Doctor McDermot’s indorsement. 
Only three days of the allotted period of 
grace remained. The rest had been 
wasted in fruitless searchings of Bos- 
ton, in the further mailing of useless 
letters, in the ungroundedly optimistic 
belief that surely Haight would return 
and straighten the matter out—he 
couldn’t be a mere crook—wasted in 
every form of futility, according to the 
invariable McDermot habit, she told 
herself sadly, as she waited before the 
splendor of the Pincheon dwelling. 
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It had been Dan’s inspiration, this 
visit to Mrs. Pincheon. He had been 
reading the Salesport Evening News 
the night before, and he had come upon 
an item in the “Personal and Perti- 
nent” column which had given him his 
great idea. “The first of the Summer 
Colony to reach the Cove,” the para- 
graph stated, with reverential use of 
capitals, “is Mrs. Asa Pincheon, who 
arrived with her son, Asa Pincheon, 
Second, on Wednesday, at Seaview. 
Mrs. Pincheon will entertain largely 
during the summer.” 

“Perhaps she knows where _ her 
precious pill of a brother is,” Dan had 
growled. 

“That’s true, Dan,” his father. had 
agreed eagerly. 

“He’s probably in Timbuktu or some 
such accessible spot,” Eric Curtis had 
ceffered lightly. 

Eric had set up his easel in a corner 
of the dining room and was busily en- 
gaged in doing a portrait of Mrs. Mc- 
Dermot. “It'll render us both immor- 
tal,” he used to say to her, cocking his 
head on one side and surveying first 
the picture and then its model, as she 
sat busied with a big basket of mend- 
ing. 

He was still bunking in with Dan, 
though the convalescent Mr. Kings- 
land had departed from the spare room 
after a day or two. But Marjorie had 
taken possession of it then to try what 
wonders of renovation might be accom- 
plished against the arrival of Miss 
Trudy Crothers. She had been obliged 
to forego the new chintzes, but she had 
been active with white lead and linseed 
oil, with turpentine and blue-checked 
gingham, and she went about with lit- 
tle smudges of paint on her cheeks and 
a rapturous expression in her eyes, 
smelling strongly of the liquids in which 
she worked. She had excluded all vis- 
itors from the scene of her activity, 
but reported from time to time herself 
that it was going to be perfectly charm- 
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ing, and that Miss Trudy Crothers, no 
matter to what luxury she might be 
used, could not fail to be delighted with 
her quarters as visitor in the McDer- 
mot house. And only Dan was cold- 
blooded enough to point out that she 
was undoubtedly wasting her decorative 
efforts for the benefit of the purchaser 
of the house at the impending mortgage 
sale. 

Dan’s suggestion as to the possibility 
of Mrs. Pincheon’s knowledge of her 
brother’s whereabouts bore fruit, de- 
spite the levity of Eric. The situation 
was desperate enough to render instinc- 
tive the clutching at straws. Therefore 
it was that Marjorie waited, looking, 
in a faded pink linen, as she sat slumped 
dejectedly in her corner, rather like a 
wild rose overweighted with rain or 
dew in its heart. 

She hadn’t too much hope of the suc- 
cess of the interview. Remembering 
the glimpses she had had of the chate- 
laine of this castle, waiting in her car 
or her carriage outside Salesport shops, 
while deferential clerks stood, eager 
pencil in hand, to record her wishes on 
their order books, the girl felt that hope 
was ridiculous. Mrs. Pincheon did not 
look a lady to be swayed by the softer 
emotions. Still, Marjorie said to her- 
self, arguing against depression, he was 
her brother, Dryden Haight was; and 
suppose it were she and Dan! And 
courage would run warm in her veins 
again for a second. 

Within doors, Doctor McDermot was 
translating into history all his daugh- 
ter’s forebodings. Mrs. Pincheon, tall, 
large-framed, but spare of flesh, drably 
blond, miraculously coiffed, austere of 
feature, had swept like a blast from the 
north into the library, where she had 
caused him tc await her coming. It 
was a gloomy room which had already 
sapped his hopes. It achieved the ef- 
fect of a prison cell—a very large cell, 
to be sure, but not therefore the less 
forbidding. One seemed to be shut in 




















for a life sentence with the books, 
which reached the ceiling in somber 
cases. : 

“Doctor McDermot?” she said rasp- 
ingly as she crossed the threshold. Her 
voice gave clear intimation that she 
had no time to waste. 

“Ves,” said Doctor McDermot. It 
had been an accusation rather than a 
greeting, but he put a bold front on it. 
“And this is Mrs. Pincheon, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Yes. Sit down again, please. If 
you have come, Doctor McDermot, 
about the lawn party for the children’s 
hospital fund, I’ve already made as 
large a contribution to that as I feel 
justified in making.” 

“T did not come about the fund, Mrs. 
Pincheon. I came on a_ personal 
errand.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Pincheon. 

Her defenses were at once rein- 
forced; they had all been in excellent 
state against the hospital-fund attack, 
but now they were impregnable. 

“You are Mr. Dryden Haight’s sis- 
ter, I think?” 

“IT am obliged to admit it,” retorted 
Mrs. Pincheon. “But if you have come 
here on behalf of 4 

“One moment, if you please, Mrs. 
Pincheon!” Doctor McDermot was 
not of too patient habit, and the lady’s 
constant effort to forestall his expla- 
nations was acting disastrously upon 
those already harassed nerves of his. 
“T’ve come on my own behalf. I in- 
dorsed a note for Mr. Haight two 
years ago 4g 

“Accept my commiseration, Doctor 
McDermot,” said Mrs. Pincheon, ris- 
ing. “I think that no one has ever 
obliged my brother financially without 
having great cause to regret it. But his 
bargains are none of mine. I must bid 
you good morning.” 

“Madam,” cried the doctor irascibly, 
“will you have the goodness to let me 
finish one remark? I did not come 
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here expecting you to stand behind Mr. 
Haight in his misfortunes or his dis- 
honesties. Though I have not known 
you personally, I knew you well enough 
by reputation to realize that that was 
out of the question. Had you had any 
of the ordinary feelings of duty to your 
own blood, I should never have found 
your brother wandering about the 
streets of Salesport, delirious, almost 
dying of pneumonia, two years and a 
half ago. I should not have been 
obliged to take him into my house for 
care and treatment. He would not have 
been obliged to come to me, a poor 
man, for the small backing for a hope- 
ful scheme of his to rehabilitate his 
fortunes. Naturally I haven’t come to 
you for any financial help. I merely 
want your brother's address, if you 
have it.” 

“T have not got his address. I have 
had no communication with him now 
for ten years and more. What you tell 
me shows me how wise I have been.” 

An unbecoming flush had mounted 
to her high cheekbones while the doc- 
tor had harangued her angrily. Never- 
theless, her hand did not reach out to 
the bell button near which she stood. 
She went on, severely: 

“You have been pleased to be rude 
to me, in my own house. I am en- 
tirely indifferent to your good opinion 
—my own is all that I require—but if 
my brother incurred any legitimate ex- 
pense with you, I am willing to consider 
your reimbursement. I don’t mean— 
naturally—the indorsed-note affair. If 
you choose to gamble with a gambler, 
that is for your own judgment and 
conscience. You.cannot come here and 
play upon my affection or my family 
feeling and so blackmail me out of the 
money you ought not to have risked 
yourself. I take it you are not a man 
of sufficient means to permit you to 
gamble. For anything I know, this 
may be a mere scheme of yours and my 
brother’s to extort money from me.” 
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“Do you 
know it—his 
address?’’ Mar- 
jorie’s voice was 
eager. ‘ 


“Madam!” exploded the doctor. 

But Mrs. Pincheon was a lady even 
more imperious in her way than Doc- 
tor McDermot was imperious in his, 
and he had dared to be rude to her. 
She stopped him with a hand abruptly 
raised. 

“Kindly hear me out. I was about 
to say that while with his gambling 
and yours I have no concern, I might 
possibly be willing to pay the bill, if 
you bring trustworthy evidence that you 
took him into your house and gave him 
medical treatment, knowing that he was 
my kin—and not aware of our estrange- 
ment. I have always expected to pay 
Dryden’s funeral expenses. And this, 
I suppose, if proved ” 


“Good God, wom- 
an,” exclaimed Doc- 
tor McDermot, finally 
overcoming his sheer 
stupefaction, “I didn’t 
know or care who he 
was when I took him 
into my house! He 
was a poor, insane 
creature, in a night- 
shirt, escaped from 
the Phoenix House. 
He was burning up 
with fever, though 
the thermometer in 
Dugin’s drug store, 
outside which I found 
him, registered only 
eight above zero. I 
didn’t stop to ask 
who he was or how 
he could pay his bills. 
I’m not _proffering 
any claim against him 
for medical attend- 
ance. He became my 
friend, madam!” 

; “And induced you 
aed Caseatt to indorse his worth- 

— less note! That is ex- 

actly Dryden’s 

tion of friendship! 
Well, since I haven’t his address, and 
have no intention of taking up his note, 
and since you so grandiloquently de- 
cline to present a bill for medical at- 
tendance, I don’t suppose there is any- 
thing more to be said?” 

“I—I suppose not.’ Obviously Doc- 
tor McDermot seethed with things to 
say. But he could not force them 
upon a lady so reasonable and so final 
in her manner as was Mrs. Pincheon. 
He picked up his tweed motor cap 
from the long library table. “I will 
bid you good morning, ma’am,” he 
snapped, and stamped awkwardly out 
into the great corridor, hung with 
tapestries, punctuated, as it were, along 
its length, by mammoth Chinese jars. 


no- 
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A flunky in livery so sober as to be 
little different from a_ clergyman’s 
opened the outer door for him, and he 
found himself dazzled, blinded, for a 
second, by the sunlight and the blaze 
of flowers. Perhaps something else 
contributed to his momentary dimness 
of sight ; there was a lump in his throat, 
and he had a vision of Mollie in the 
shabby, beloved dining room at home. 
His rage against the mistress of Sea- 
view had not lasted past the first Chi- 
nese jar; it had been too swiftly swal- 
lowed in the deeper emotion. Poor, 
poor Mollie, who loved her ramshackle 
old home so! 

Then his eyes cleared, and he saw 
that his daughter was engaged in con- 
versation with a bareheaded young 


horseman, who had dismounted from 
a shining bay mare and was now stand- 
ing between the pretty animal and the 
runabout, his hand upon the mare’s 
curved neck, his foot upon the running 
board, his eyes altogether Marjorie’s. 


The last item represented nothing phe- 
nomenal in the doctor’s experience of 
young men in the neighborhood of his 
daughter, but it was new to find that 
Marjorie’s eyes were equally rapt. She 
had moved from her place behind the 
wheel and was sitting against the door 
on the other side, oblivious to her 
father’s appearance, oblivious, evi- 
dently, to everything except the young 
man and the horse. 

“T beg your pardon!” cried the doc- 
tor explosively. 

Marjorie jerked herself upright; the 
young man started; the pretty mare 
pricked up her ears. The tableau dis- 
solved. The young man made swift 
apology for blocking the doctor’s path; 
Marjorie essayed to slide back to her 
place behind the wheel. But Doctor 
McDermot did not permit that. 

“TI will drive myself,” he announced 
grimly. : 

“Oh, dad, had you better?” breathed 
Marjorie. 
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“T’ll squeeze by you,” he said, over- 
riding her question, and suited action 
to the word. 

The young man, though withdrawn 
from their path, still hovered near. 
Doctor McDermot, trying not to see 
him, trying to treat him as if he were 
not there, was acutely conscious of him 
—of his good looks, with the sun shin- 
ing on his uncovered head, of the fine, 
stern aquilinity of the face above the 
riding stock, of the grace of the tall 
figure. The boy was as perfect in his 
human way as the mare in her equine 
way. The stone balustrade of the upper 
terrace made a background for them; 
a great urn on the top of a pillar 
foamed over with tiny, thick purple 
stars and green vines. Against that 
flowery background the pair made a pic- 
ture. In such a way, he thought, some 
cavalier might have looked upon his 
lady two centuries ago. Yet, though 
the surroundings and the pose were 
those of the cavalier, the face was that 
of the Puritan. 

Doctor McDermot, perceiving all 
these things, started his car with need- 
less emphasis and an explosive use of 
gasoline. 

“Dad, what luck ?” 

“Who was that fellow?” 

Marjorie looked at her father with 
sudden shyness. She knew that there 
had been no luck, but rather the re- 
verse, in the house. Even a little 
ground upon which he might go on 
hoping would have made him quite dif- 
ferent from this! 

“That was Mrs. Pincheon’s son.” 

Her voice was always soft and vi- 
brant with feeling—with gayety or love, 
with anger or pity—but there was a 
new, caressing quality in it, or so it 
seemed to Daniel McDermot’s jealous 
ears, as she spoke the words. 

“What did he want?” 

“Nothing. Of course, nothing. He 
just stopped his horse. He was coming 
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in from a ride. He only stopped to 
ask me if I were waiting for some one, 
and was there anything he could do.” 

“And you?” 

“T said I was waiting for you, and 
that there was nothing he could do. 
And Oh, Dad, don’t be madden- 
ing! Did you see her? And what did 
she say? Does she know where sy 

“T saw her and she doesn’t know— 
or care—where her brother is. She in- 
timated that it was a put-up job be- 











tween us to extort money from 
her i 
“Father !” 


“And she offered to pay his bill for 
medical attendance if I could prove the 
facts about his illness.” 

“And what did you say?” cried Mar- 
jorie, all one flame of anger—too angry 
even to care for the collapse of the 
hopes that had rested on the interview. 

“T don’t remember,” answered the 
doctor, quite truthfully. “You can see,” 
he added, “that you don’t want to have 
anything to do with one of her breed 
—that boy or any of them.” 

“He isn’t as much her breed,” Mar- 
jorie pointed out, “as Mr. Haight is. 
And you don’t believe him altogether 
bad, even now, do you, dad?” 

“T do since meeting his sister.” The 
doctor’s tones were bitter. “Money 
meanness and money dishonesty are 
close kin. Understand me, Marjorie— 
I don’t want you to have anything to 
do with that fellow.” 

“Why, father, it isn’t likely that I 
shall. Our orbits are scarcely likely to 
cross again. And—and—how queer 
you are! You're not just!” she ended 
warmly. 

“T shall expect obedience,’ he rasped 
back. 

The tone of command was foreign 
to him, except in moments of nervous 
exasperation, and Marjorie put it down 
now to his wretched state of tension 
over his affairs. She swallowed back 
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her own sense of injury and answered 
mildly : 

“I’m always obedient, dad. You 
don’t have to bark at me, you know. 
And now what are we going to do? 
Could Miss Alanson, do you think 2 

“T won't ask her,” he said doggedly. 
“She overpaid her bill, last time, saying 
that she knew I had forgotten to put 
down half my calls.” 

“Which was the truth.” 

“And she’s going abroad for the sum- 
mer. And she’s an extremely healthy 
woman. I should never be able to treat 
her enough to balance such a loan, and 
there is no other way on God’s earth I 
could ever hope to pay it back!” 

“If only I had gone to college and 
could teach or something!’ lamented 
Marjorie. “But even with me a para- 
site, dad—there’s Danny. You know 
perfectly well that he would be glad 
—that he will be glad—to give all he 
can spare from his Waterman Bridge 
Company pay 

“I’m not going to sponge on my chil- 
dren.” 

“Surely you can’t feel like that about 
us! Aren’t we all one family? Oh, 
dad, don’t be sitly !” 

“Tt’s you that are silly, my dear.” He 
spoke less abruptly, more temperately 
and sadly. “Poor Dan’s salary isn’t 
going to be more than enough for him- 
self this first year or two. I think I 
heard him arranging with your mother 
to have his washing done at home this 
season, and I know he’s deducting his 
week-end meals from his budget for 
food. No, my dear. Dan’s got enough 
to do to look out for himself. The old 
place will have to go, Marjorie. All 
that I hope now is that the bank will bid 
it in itself—it’s going to be a valuable 
property—and will lease it to me ata 
moderate rent. But we musn’t count 
even on that. They may tear down the 
house and run up an apartment build- 
ing. There would be money in that. 
It’s a desirable corner, and there’s a 
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demand for a first-class apartment 
house in a decent location. I had a 
tentative offer of that kind from 
Schwartz, the real-estate man, three or 
four years ago. But I thought the old 
place would last out your mother’s time 
and mine.” 

“Oh, dad, it’s got to, it’s got to!’ 
cried Marjorie, her eyes so stung with 
tears that she could scarcely see to 
stumble from the car. 

“Tell your mother to put her bon- 
net on and come for a little ride with 
me,” her father commanded her. ‘“I’d 
rather break it to her out of doors.” 

But Mollie McDermot, once she had 
seen Marjorie’s pale cheeks and woeful 
eyes, needed no “breaking” of the bad 
news. Her own face went white for 
a second. Then she squared her shoul- 
ders, forced her lips into a smile, and 
said, patting the girl’s head: 

“There, there, dear. But what does 
it matter, since we have one another? 
That is what makes a home, Marjorie, 
sweetheart—the love in it, the people in 
it. Think how blessed we have been 
—there isn’t a single one of us gone! 
Yes, I'll go out with your father. Tell 
Susan something particularly good to 
have for dinner——” And then, for a 
single second, she choked, and turned 
her face from Marjorie. 

“Oh, mother, you’re wonderful! If 
only I But I'll never be like you, 
never, never, never!” 

“Don’t begin to blarney, child! Run 
along and get me my hat and dust 
coat.” 

But while Marjorie ran off on the 
errand, Mollie McDermot went out on 
to the piazza and stood beside a pink 
rambler growing up a post. It was cov- 
ered with a multitude of tiny, faintly 
flushed buds. Her fingers lightly ca- 
ressed them. She and Dan had set the 
vine the June of their marriage, more 
than a quarter of a century gone. It 
was going to hurt unbearably to leave 
that pink rambler. 


’ 
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CHAPTER III. 


“To see me, Susan?’ Marjorie 
looked at the card in her fingers and 
back again to Susan. 

“That’s what he said,” declared 
Susan. ‘‘Leastwise, after I had said 
the doctor and Mis’ McDermot had 
gone up to Rocky Point. He ast for 
them first.” 

Marjorie looked again at the card. 
“Mr. Asa Pincheon” was the legend en- 
graved in a firm, uncompromising set 
of block letters across the center of 
the piece of pasteboard. In one corner 
there was the name of a club. 

“So he doesn’t live with his mother,” 
mused Marjorie irrelevantly, and was 
unaccountably glad. 

“T think I had better see him, Susan ?” 
she said. 

She raised her eyes hopefully to 
Susan’s, as she had been wont to raise 
them years ago when she had appealed 
for permission to that spinster, whose 
gaunt, grim aspect and manner were the 
masquerade for an indulgent motherli- 
ness. 

“Sure, why not?” inquired Susan. 

“Father, of course, couldn’t have 
meant anything like this,” continued 
Marjorie, reflecting aloud. “Besides, 
he was only angry because the woman 
had been so horrid. Yes, Susan, Ill 
see him. Tell him I’li be there in a 
minute.” 

She went to the mirror above the 
sideboard and began touching her soft 
hair with tremulous fingers. She noted, 
with dissatisfaction, that she was 
flushed and that her eyes were bright 
with excitement. Marjorie had long- 
ings toward seeming a complete woman 
of the world, and it hurt her pride to 
find herself presenting the appearance 
of a nervous schoolgirl. She laid the 
effect to the lawn dress she was wear- 
ing, an old thing, dimly pink, starch- 
less, with a ruffled collar out of which 
her neck and face appeared like the 
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close heart of a peony, all cream and 
rose, from the ruff of its wide-flaring 
petals. She hesitated, turned again to 
the observant, but uncommunicative 
Susan. 

“Have I time to run up and change 
to my foulard, Susan?” she breathed. 

“He didn’t say nothin’ about bein’ 
in a hurry,” stated Susan unemotion- 
ally. “But if you was thinkin’ of 
changin’ for looks, don’t. I never did 
like that foulard. Mis’ Wrenn didn’t 
do herself justice in it, let alone doin’ 
you justice. You keep on what you 
got on.” 

Marjorie still hesitated, questions, 
pleas, in her starry eyes. Then, with a 
little shake of her shoulders, she cried: 

“What a fool Iam! Tell him I'll be 
in immediately, Susan. There’s a 
dear.” And Susan marched, erect and 
angular, to bear the message. Marjorie 
followed so swiftly that they collided 
at the door. 

Asa Pincheon was sitting beneath the 
photograph of Watts’ “Sir Galahad,” 
which a grateful patient of twenty years 
ago had bestowed upon the McDermots, 
and which no one had yet displaced by 
a Japanese print or a bit of Chinese em- 
broidery and the intimation that these 
things had superseded photographs of 
paintings as decorations in the modern 
home. 

The young man was in evening dress, 
and Marjorie felt a second’s pang of 
regret for the foulard. But it passed 
before the look in his eyes. It was a 
look of high-tension excitement. He 
controlled it as she came into the room. 
He met her with outstretched hand, and 
as she gave him hers, she noticed that 
his was cold. 

“Dad and mother are out, Mr. 
Pincheon, but Susan said that you 
wanted to see me, since they were not 
here?” 

“Yes, Miss McDermot. I wanted to 
clear up the muddle in which things 
were left this*morning. You know 
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what your father’s errand with my 
mother was?” 


“Yes. To get your uncle’s address, 
if she had it. But she hadn’t.” 
“No. They have no communication 


with each other.” 

“Do you know it—his address?” 
Marjorie’s voice was eager. ‘What a 
shame I didn’t ask you this morning!” 

“T haven’t it, either. But—but I 
don’t agree with my mother in regard 
to the note. Perhaps your father has, 
spoken to you of the transaction be- 
tween my uncle and him?” 

Marjorie laughed. 

“Perhaps he has,” she agreed merrily. 
“We're very much of a—a unit, our 
family. I don’t think that any of us ever 
has a real secret. Yes, I know all about 
the note.” 

She spoke with a singular lightness of 
heart, a sense of singing birds and 
opening blossoms. She looked at the 
young man, once more seated beneath 
“Sir Galahad,” with eyes that told him, 
could he but have read their uncon- 
scious language, that he was more beau- 
tiful, more wonderful, than any knight 
that ever set search for the Holy Grail. 

“We’re not like that in my family,” 
he replied. “Else I should have known 
earlier the circumstances that brought 
your father to see my mother. What 
I am here to say is this, Miss McDer- 
mot: I don’t agree with my mother’s 
judgment in the matter, and I wish to 
take up my uncle’s note.” He spoke 
evenly, firmly. He had the air of a 
man who made decisions and acted upon 
them, instead of upon impulses. 

Over Marjorie’s face a light ran. 
Her lips parted and a sigh of complete 
rapture passed them. Joy lit little can- 
dles behind her eyes, painted her 
cheeks with exquisite rose. She was 
like a jewel suddenly irradiated by light. 
She took a step toward him, impulsive, 
graceful, outreaching. Then she paused 
abruptly. 

“Tt’s the most wonderful thing I ever 
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heard in my life!” she breathed, a touch 
of devoutness, of awe, in her manner. 
“The most wonderful! But—oh, but 
I’m afraid that my father will not want 
you to do that!” 

“I scarcely think your father likely to 
object.” 

“My father went into the thing him- 
self, you see,” pursued Marjorie, ignor- 
ing the tone, half contemptuous, wholly 
disapproving, in which young Pincheon 
had spoken. “He still believes that if 
he could reach Mr. Haight, they could 
arrange things. He doesn’t believe 
your uncle dishonest, you see—only 
careless and unfortunate and perhaps 
forgetful of the date of his obligation. 
If he can’t get hold of him, I think— 
I rather think’’—she faltered, her voice 
trailed sadly—‘that he believes he 
ought to stand the thing himself. He 
went into it, you know.” 

“That would be an exceedingly quix- 
otic point of view,” Asa Pincheon 
pointed out coldly. 

“Ah, but I think that perhaps my 
father is excedingly quixotic,” cried 
Marjorie, with the eager delight of one 
who has found a new definition. “I 
never thought before just what it was 
that he is, but that is it—quixotic.” 

“But a man has no right to be quix- 
otic at the expense of his family and 
his community, Miss McDermot. Jus- 
tice comes ahead of generosity.” 

A critical listener would, perhaps, 
have found young Pincheon’s manner 
didactic, but Marjorie was not critical. 
She looked at him with shining eyes. 

“Tl’m afraid,” she admitted, “that 
that is a fault of our family—it is gen- 
erous before it is just sometimes.” 

“But it has no right to be,” pro- 
tested Mr. Pincheon. “No one has the 
right to be.” 

“Oh!” cried Marjorie, in gentle sur- 
prise. “But do you.think people always 
do what is right?” 

“IT know some who always try to do 
what is right,” he answered stiffly. 
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They stared at each other across an 
abyss. But deep and wide as the chasm 
was, they found each other fair, and 
their young eyes were tender and bright. 
Marjorie’s were the first to kindle with 
an appreciation of a new creed. 

“T believe you are one of them!” she 
announced solemnly. 

“Of course Iam. Aren’t you?” 

“T don’t think I am. I’m afraid I 
don’t think "much about what the right 
thing is—only about the happy thing.” 

They embarked upon that voyage of 
exploration which is the most enticing 
in all the world—a young man’s and a 
young woman’s exploration of each 
other’s tastes, creeds, of each other’s 
heart,and soul. Asa was very articu- 
late about his philosophy, Marjorie very 
incoherent as to hers. But they drank 
deep of each other until the grand- 
father clock at the turn in the stairs 
boomed out the hour of ten. Asa 
started. 

“T’ve kept you an awful time,” he 
said formally. “And we haven’t fin- 
ished my errand yet. We seem to have 
forgotten it. I only wanted to assure 
your father that I would take up my 
uncle’s note. I'll arrange to meet him 
at the bank to-morrow, or whenever it 
may be convenient for him. I’m at Sea- 
view Only for a weel: 2 

“But suppose,” cried Marjorie with 
lamentable foreboding, “that he won’t? 
Suppose his pride won’t let him? You 
see he went into the thing himself. No 
one’s to blame but himself. And you 
—you are so young! And _ your 
mother Oh, suppose he won’t let 
you!” 

“But I have my pride, too, Miss Mc- 
Dermot! Your father can’t lay claim 
to all in the world, you know! Mine 
will not bear to see my family under 
such obligation to a stranger! Surely 
Doctor McDermot could recognize that 
feeling, and respect it?’ The young 
man spoke with the clarity of a cold 
impatience. 
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‘Eric, Eric!’? she cried. She sprang 
toward him, her hands outflung. ‘‘Eric! 
The most glorious news! Oh,I am so happy!”’ 


“Ves, I think he could. I’m sure it 
sounds extremely reasonable. Any one 
would feel that way, I should think—I 
know I should! But your mother 

“My mother and I don’t chance to 
view this matter from the same angle, 
Miss McDermot,.” 

He reddened as he spoke, remember- 
ing the incisive language his mother 
had used to point out to him the differ- 
ence in angle, remembering the accu- 
sations she had leveled at the father of 
this girl who seemed to him, looking 
at her, of a sweetness and loveliness 
almost unbearable in their poignancy. 

“But the money faltered Mar- 








jorie, and entreated him, with her eyes, 
to forgive her suggestion that, after all, 








the money was the wealthy Mrs. Pinch- 
eon’s. Asa smiled, relieved and enlight- 
ened. 

“Oh, the money’s my own,” he in- 
formed her. “I’m not a pensioner on 
my mother. If I were, of course, my 
sense of justice would prevent my using 
her means ‘in a way positively distaste- 
ful to her. But I earn my own living, 
Miss McDermot.” 

“I’m glad,” said Marjorie obscurely, 
and perfectly unaware of the deep na- 
ture of her reason for gladness. 

“So am I,” answered Asa Pincheon 
gravely. “For many reasons. I have 
little respect for a man who is content 
to live upon the labors of others, 
whether those others are alive or dead. 
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Besides”—he laughed, and she laughed 
with him in delight at an unsuspected 
boyishness’ in the sound—‘my father 
didn’t leave me enough to live on.” 

“Oh, didn’t he?’ said Marjorie 
vaguely. “I thought But then I 
dare say you were a little boy, and he 
knew your mother would know best 
what you needed.” 

“No. He left me all he had to leave. 
Oh, I understand! You thought it was 
as my father’s widow that my mother 
had her fortune? No. She was mar- 
ried before—already a widow when she 
and my father met. Her money came 
from her first husband’s estate—the 
Judson estate. She has the life use of 
it only. It was a perfectly proper ar- 
rangement,” he went on sonorously. 
“There were no children by that mar- 
riage, and Mr. Judson, I have always 
thought, was both just and dignified in 
his will. He did not deprive my 
mother of anything for remarrying, as 
some men do; neither did he so mis- 
manage that his fortune should de- 
scend to the issue of another man. My 
own father was rather a poor man, 
even for his own times, and, of course, 
our idea of fortune has changed a good 
deal in the last twenty-five years.” 

Marjorie was looking at him respect- 
fully. 

“Are you a lawyer?” she asked. 

“No. I’m a railroad man. Why do 
you ask?” 

“Because you sounded like one, I 
thought. ‘Issue’ sounds awfully law- 
yerlike when what you mean is dear 
little babies. And—and seeing every- 
thing so clearly about money and all 
that.” 

“Dear little babies do grow up into 
plain issue,” he told her, smiling down 
on her. They had both risen to speed 
his departure. “Witness me—doubtless 
a very dear little baby once, but now, 
from the point of view of the Judson 
will, only the issue of the marriage be- 
tween Mr. Judson’s widow and Asa 
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Pincheon. And as for seeing every- 
thing clearly about money, how else 
is there to see it? I’m a progressive, I 
hope, Miss McDermot, but I can’t bear 
sloppy thinking about property!” 





“No, of course not,” murmured Mar- 
jorie uncertainly. 

“And so, to get back to our muttons, 
will you tell your father what I said 
about meeting me at the bank at his con- 
venience? And will you make him un- 
derstand that he has got to do it, pride 
or no pride? It’s my Uncle Dryden, 
you see—no absconding relative of 
his!” 

“But are you sure you can afford 
it?” cried Marjorie, with sudden anx- 
iety. 

He threw back his head and laughed. 

“Otherwise I shouldn’t be undertak- 
ing to do it, my dear Miss McDermot! 
I’m not quixotic, you see. If I couldn’t 
afford it, I should very regretfully have 
to keep out of it. But I can. Don’t 
worry. My father was a poor man, but 
he was not so poor that he didn’t leave 
me a few thousand a year to bless my- 
self with.” 

Marjorie gasped. 

“Why, you said he hadn’t left you 
enough to live on!” she accused him. 

He looked at her kindly, as one looks 
at a child rich with a handful of dan- 
delion gold. 

“Oh, it would keep soul and body 
together,” he admitted. “But that 
is scarcely life, do you think?” 

“Of course the note is only for three 
thousand,” she pondered. 

“Exactly. Don’t trouble your kind 
heart about my part in the affair. It 
isn’t going to cause me the least incon- 
venience in the world. And you will 
persuade your father, won’t you ?” 

“Yes, I will,’ said Marjorie deter- 
minedly. 

“Good—good night. I’m not going 
to say good-by,” said Asa Pincheon, a 
little husky as he took her hand again. 
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“No, no. 
Marjorie. 

Their hands, their eyes, clung to- 
gether. Something strong, irresistible, 
beautiful, seemed to hold them for a 
second while it wrought a miracle with 
their hearts, causing them to meet and 
mingle, nevermore to be returned to 
either bosom as they had been before. 
Then, after that breathless second, he 
dropped her hand and went from the 
room. His hat lay on the stand in the 
hall. He took it up, came again to the 
parlor door, and looked in at her, where 
she stood as he had left her, in her 
pale, limp pink, her lips parted, her 
eyes shining. 

“Good night,” he said again thickly. 

“Good night,” she whispered. 

Then he went. She heard the clos- 
ing of the hall door. And a very ec- 
stasy of joy seized her. 

“Oh, my dear, my good, my beauti- 
ful!” she cried, though she did not know 
whom she called. “My father and my 
mother’s house saved to them! Oh, my 
kind, my kind a 

The burden of weeks was lifted; she 
had not known how it had been weigh- 
ing upon her. Only this astonishing 
lightness, this buoyancy of joy, gave 
her the measure of that ponderous bur- 
den. 

“Happy, happy, happy!” she cried. 

There was a whistle in the street out- 
side the old house, a gay Spanish air 
to which girls with castanets might 
dance madly in some old Iberian town 
upon a holiday. It was Eric coming 
home. Eric, for whom amorous ad- 
venture had unconquerable attraction, 
had been devoting himself assiduously, 
conspicuously, to a vivacious grass 
widow whom he had unearthed three 
days after his arrival in Salesport as 
unerringly as the bee unearths clover. 
He had gone to pay his devoirs at her 
sparkling shrine that evening. That 
was the reason for his most oppor- 
tune absence from home. 


Please not good-by !” cried 
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The tune, with its lilt of mad, swift 
merriment, sounded nearer. She lis- 
tened, still standing, joyful, expectant. 
His key turned in the lock. It was he! 
Of course! No one else in Salesport 
knew that air or whistled so blithely. 
Eric was home; there was some one in 
the house to share her delirious happi- 
ness, the happiness that she was only 
just realizing. 

“Eric, Eric!” she cried, as he ap- 
peared at the parlor deor. She sprang 
toward him, her hands _ outflung. 
“Eric! The most glorious news! Oh, 
I am so happy!” She flung herself 
upon him, catching his shoulders with 
her hands. “Guess, guess what it is! 
The note’s to be paid—the note’s to be 
paid!” 

“The deuce you say! Good enough, 
Marjy!” He patted her affectionately. 

“Come,” she cried, dragging him into 
the room, “come sit down with me and 
hear every word of it!” 

She whirled him, dancing, to the 
shabby old davenport and they sat 
down, side by side, bright eyes upon 
bright eyes. Then her gaze shifted. 

“Gracious, the shades are up!” She 
arose to lower them. Her face clouded. 
Had casual eyes been able to look in 
upon that hour which seemed to her 
now so intensely intimate, sweet, sa- 
cred? . 

As she pulled down the first one, she 
saw a figure in evening clothes moving 
off on the other side of the street. So 
he had waited a minute or two near the 
place where that wonderful, untrans- 
latable experience had befallen them. 
He had waited. He, too, had felt 

Smiling mistily, gratefully, she 

pulled the cord. She did not realize 





that the chief fact carried away by Asa 
Pincheon, lingering near the house that 
sheltered her and that was to keep on 
sheltering her—thanks to him—was the 
fact that she had flown into the arms 
of another man, three minutes after her 
broken “good night” had filled him with 
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fierce, sweet, wild longings to snatch her 
to him, to carry her away with him. 


CHAPTER IV. 


He awoke after a night in which 
sleep had come late and had been fitful. 
And branded as clearly upon his vision 
as at the moment when his yearning 
eyes had looked back toward the plain 
room that had become so suddenly para- 
dise for him was the sight of Marjorie 
flying, nymphlike, toward the debonair, 
whistling fellow whose jaunty progress 
along the street had already grated 
upon him. 

He had not been able to analyse his 
feelings the night before; they had pos- 
sessed him, not he them. Hitherto he 
had never been in the grip of an emo- 
tion ; always, no matter how pleasurably 
his pulses had thrilled, no matter how 
gayly and gladly he had looked forward 
to another meeting with a woman, he 
had always known how to appraise the 
attraction. But this was essentially dif- 
ferent. It was no delightful game to be 
pursued to a delightful climax. It was 
no sound friendship that might grad- 
ually flower into something fairer than 
friendship. It was something that left 
him sore, as if from physical strain and 
buffeting. Yet, again and again, upon 
the mood of unreasonable anger, of out- 
raged possession, for which his common 
sense told him he had no shadow of ex- 
cuse, there surged the exquisite bliss 
and poignancy that had stabbed him 
at the moment when he had stood- hand 
in hand with Marjorie for farewell. 
And that recaptured bliss and pain 
seemed the warrant for his sense of 
ownership, with all its ugliness of jeal- 
ousy. 

“TI suppose that this is love,” he said 
grimly, after he had stared for a while 
at the ceiling. “Good God, what if it 
should be? What if this is the sort of 
thing I’ve got to bear for the rest of 
my life?” 
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He glanced toward his ¢hiffonier, 
toward the desk near the open window. 
There were silver-framed photographs 
of girls displayed—charming, well- 
dressed, with the air of breeding, with 
the delicately arrogant pose of those 
who have never learned that the world 
is not run primarily for their pleasure. 
He hurled himself from the bed and, 
going to table and chiffonier, he gath- 
ered the pictures up and, without a look 
at the faces, thrust them into a drawer. 

“T’m an ass!” he mentioned aloud, 
after he had rid the room of every alien 
feminine suggestion. “Even if I am in 
love, they never expected anything of 
me, Phoebe and Lucy and Evadne. Oh, 
an ass!” 

He went into his big white marble 
and silver-mounted bathroom and ran 
into a sunken tub, the size of a young 
pool, the sea water his mother had had 
piped to the house. He splashed might- 
ily, but motion and the sting of the cold 
brine were powerless to help him. The 
ache persisted. Half dressed, he sat 
down suddenly upon the edge of the 
bed. 

“T want her! I want her!” he said. 

Was it true that she had looked at 
him with eyes lambent with the same 
light that had lit his own? Was it true 
that her little hand had been cold in 
his? Was it true that her voice, softer 
than the voice of doves, had entreated 
him not to say good-by, not to bring an 
end to the miracle that enwrapped 
them? 

What eyes she had! Lights of topaz, 
lights of amber sherry, flecked them. 
No, these were dull, inadequate com- 
parisons; her eyes were like the brown 
ripple of a brook he knew, where it 
flowed over sands made golden by sun- 
light slanting through the trees. He 
wanted to show her that Maine brook. 
He wanted to show her that Maine 
camp—to be there alone with her; with 
her and the cold stars and the tall 
golden birches and the thick, dark firs, 
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in the c&bin beside the brook-fed lake. 
Love at first sight! The dream of 
babes, to be laughed at by grown men! 
Love, the terrible, racking desire for 
possession, for permanency, for exclu- 
sion! Oh, it was absurd! It could 
not be! Why, it was not yet twenty- 
four hours since he had arisen, care- 
free, competent for the management of 
his life, glad of a holiday. It was im- 
possible that in less than a day an ex- 
perience like this could befall a man! 

Yet, in less than a day, a man might 
lose his fortune, his sight, his limbs, his 
life. In less than a day, close-wrapped 
existence came out of the womb and 
into the common sunlight of the world. 
It needed no day for the frigid touch 
of death’s fingers to summon one away 
from that sunlight. Birth and death, 
these demanded no day to come to pass. 
Why, then, was it impossible that in a 
single flash of time a man might be 
caught by this other mighty experience ? 

What a fool he had been to think 
that marriage was to be a matter of 
reason! Oh, yes, he had allowed for 
impulse, too, in his thoughts of it, but 
for a decorous impulse, indulged, fos- 
tered. Marriage was to be for love, to 
be sure, but love was to be an orderly 
emotion, based upon respect, admira- 
tion, the perception of suitability, upon 
congeniality. What did he know of this 
girl concerning whom his heart kept 
crying: “I want her! I want her!’’? 
He only knew that she was lovely and 
that last night, while his fingers. still 
thrilled from contact with hers, she had 
greeted a man with the ardor of a 
sweetheart or an affectionate sister. 

Sister! Thank God! Probably the 
fellow was her brother, unlike her 
though he was. 

He went on dressing rapidly now, 
something like comfort in his soul. 
When he had finished, he looked at his” 
watch. It was only seven o’clock. How 
deceptive the June morning, with its 
blaze of light! Well, he could go for 


a canter until the servants were suffi- 
ciently mobilized to give him a cup of 
coffee. Then he would go to her and 
ask her if the man had been her brother. 
She had not kissed him, but there had 
been an intimate abandon about her 
manner that only close relationship 
could excuse. He did not wish her to 
greet even a brother so joyously. Or 
she might be engaged 

He stopped abruptly on the way to 
the stables. He could not bear the sus- 
pense. He went to the telphone in the 
library. Perhaps she would answer the 
summons herself. 

Miracle! She did. Her voice 
sounded along the magic current, the 
voice of a dove, the voice that had re- 
minded him of the tender croon that 
had sung him songs, told him tales, in 
his babyhood. He had loved his Irish 
nurse, back in those dim, forgotten 
days, as he had never loved any one 
since—with a babyish passion of de- 
pendence. She had been full of sweet- 
nesses, of caressing ways, and his little 
heart had responded to them. After he 
had been promoted to a governess and 
then to a tutor, he had never found 
again that old happiness of affection. 
He had forgotten it. But Marjorie’s 
voice had awakened in him that an- 
cient recollection of tenderness and 
gayety, of love that gave itself lavishly. 

“Miss McDermot?” He knew, he 
knew, of course; but he must gain a 
second in which to compose himself. 

“Yes. Marjorie McDermot. Who 
—who is it, please?” The words had 
come breathlessly. She knew; the cur- 
rent between them vibrated with the 
knowledge. 

“Asa Pincheon. I want to ask you 
something.” 

est” 

“Was that—please don’t think me 
crazy—was that your brother who came 
in just after I left you last night?” 

“My brother?” The lilting voice had 
a note of bewilderment. Then: “Oh, 




















you mean Eric! No. No, he isn’t my 
brother. Just a friend. Why did you 
want to know ?” 

Wave upon wave of disappointment, 
of despair, rose up and engulfed him. 
He wanted merely to hang up the tele- 
phone receiver and to go away by him- 
self, where he might conquer the pain. 
But he could not. He was a man of 
twenty-eight, accounted uncommonly 
self-possessed and wise. 

“Oh, nothing. I’ll explain when we 
meet again—if we do meet. What I 
really wished to ask you was whether 
your father—was whether you had 
spoken to your father about the note?” 

“Yes. And Oh, I’m sorry, but 
I’d rather he talked to you himself. He 
—he I He will call you up 
by and by. He had an early call and 
had to go out. I'll tell him you 
Oh, good-by.” 

The “good-by” had been a sob, and 
the receiver had clicked upon its hook 
at once. What was the matter? What 
had so disturbed her? Could it have 
been the threat he had implied in that 
“if we meet again?” He felt a cruel 
exultation at the possibility. He hoped 
that she suffered, he hoped that he had 
made her suffer. He, who had never 
in all his temperate years desired other 
harm to human being than that which 
he regarded as the just and salutary 
punishment for their lapses—he wanted 
to hurt this girl whom he wanted to 
possess, to cherish, and to adore! 

He went out for his canter, and along 
the inland roads back of the Cove he 
watched the wild roses against the rag- 
ged stone walls. They made him think 
of Marjorie. There was something in 
their frailty, something in their gallan- 
try and sturdiness, that seemed to him, 
softening toward her, irresistibly like 
her. He rode close to the wall and, hold- 
ing up his horse, bent from the saddle to 
pluck a fragrant, perfect pink blossom. 
He kissed it before he stuck it into his 
coat. When he came back to Seaview, 
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it was wilted in hjs lapel, and with a 
half-shamed tenderness, he put it in a 
glass of water in his room before he 
went down to breakfast. 

Mrs. Pincheon, in the exact discharge 
of all the duties she acknowledged as 
such, always came downstairs to break- 
fast and sat at the head of her table, 
fully caparisoned for action. Not for 
her the indolent frivolity of negligees 
and matinées; not for her the conceal- 
ment of the boudoir cap. At nine 
o’clock in the morning, she was always 
as perfectly brushed, marcelled, 
braided, and pinned as at the same hour 
in the evening. Her costume, though 
differing in style, was no less complete. 
She was on frequent and firm record as 
being unalterably opposed to sloppiness 
in any of its insidious disguises. 

She was occupied with her mail, 
brought up from the post office by early 
messenger. She glanced at Asa, but 
without keenness. She returned at 
once to her letters, after she had taken 
his morning salutation upon her care- 
fully massaged cheek. 

“This is good news,” she said. 
“Evadne is coming to-day. I wrote to 
her to advance her visit when you came 
down. She was booked for a fortnight 
in July, but you and she are so con- 
genial, and since you put your first 
week forward, I thought it would be 
pleasant to have her at the same time.” 

“Where did you get the idea that 
she and I were congenial?” inquired 
Asa. He waved away strawberries. 
“No, no fruit. No cereal, either. 
Just some coffee, Hoskins, please.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you 
aren't congenial?” demanded Mrs. 
Pincheon tartly. “Really, Asa, I hope 
you aren’t going to become difficult— 
moody and uncertain and all that sort 
of thing! I should like to know whom 
you’ve been seeing in town to change 
you so! First, that foolish business 
about your Uncle Dryden, and now this 
pose of indifference to Evadne!” 
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“T assure you, my dear mother,” he 
said, “that it is not a pose. I’m as 
profoundly indifferent to Evadne as she 
is to me.” ; 

“Have you seen her lately?” 

“Not for a fortnight or so.’ 

It was not by being too exigent with 
the breakfastless male that Mrs. 
Pincheon had won two excellent hus- 
bands and had kept them as contented 
as excellent husbands deserve to be 
kept. She dropped her critical attitude. 

“I’m sorry if I’ve made a mistake,” 
she said suavely. “I thought that you 
and Evadne really enjoyed each other. 
Of course I should have been glad to 
have you to myself for the week. But 
it was of you I was thinking. I’m no 
sportswoman. I can’t even pretend to 
enjoy sailing and swimming, and as for 
the back of a horse, you couldn’t hire 
me to sit it. But she re 

“Oh, she’s all right enough, though 
she’s sportier in her rigs and her vocab- 
ulary than in fact. Most girls are. 
However, I don’t mind her coming. 
Sorry I seemed to grouch. Had a bad 
night.” 

“T’m sorry, dear. What was the mat- 
ter? Are you still worrying over that 
doctor and his note? Why don’t you 
settle that this morning and get it off 
your mind? I do think it is silly, as I 
said. But you don’t, and you’re the 
one, in this case, to decide.” 

This was unwonted indulgence. Asa 
realized it. He tried to be grateful and 
civil. 

“Awfully decent of you, mater. But 
I’ve already told them 

“Them ?”’ 

“T suppose you’d call it ‘them.’ I 
left the message for Doctor McDermot 
last night with his daughter. The doc- 
tor was out.” 

“Oh, with his daughter!” Mrs. 
Pincheon’s eyes were no longer divided 
in their interest; they were entirely 
bent upon her son. “But wasn’t that 
somewhat extraordinary? A _ business 








matter talked over with a third per- 
son!” 

“She wasn’t a third person,” said 
Asa dreamily. “The McDermot family 
is a unit. It has no secrets. I sup- 
pose,” he added more briskly, “that 
when it’s a question of having one’s 
roof sold over one’s head, there can’t 
be much secrecy about the matter. It’s 
a condition to promote family unity.” 

“T should have said it would pro- 
mote family dissension,” retorted his 
mother dryly. “What kind of girl was 
the daughter? The father was a boor- 
ish person.” 

“T shouldn’t call the daughter boor- 
ish,” Asa replied, and felt that he had 
achieved a diplomatic coup. 

“The family unity, I suppose, showed 
itself in gratitude to you?” 

“Miss McDermot seemed—grateful. 


But not at all sure that her father would ° 


allow me to settle the note.” 

“Oh, my dear!” Mrs. Pincheon 
laughed skeptically. ‘That is requiring 
a good deal of the imagination.” 

“She says her father is very proud.” 

“She didn’t say that he was entirely 
mad, however, did: she?” 

“No. But she wasn’t sure 

“Asa, dear boy, how old are you? 
Past the age for believing in fairy 
stories, surely! Why, the man came 
here to blackmail me, through family 
feeling, into paying the note. But, hav- 
ing a bad temper, he muddled the 
afrair.”” 

“T think you’re wrong, mother. I 
may say that I’m quite sure you’re 
wrong. And right or wrong vs 

His manner had been gathering 
wrath as he spoke, and cold lightnings 
were beginning to flash from his moth- 
er’s eyes in response to the challenge 
of his tone, when the man came into the 
room again. 

“Beg pardon, sir, but Doctor McDer- 
mot is on the telephone and would like 
to speak to you.” 

Asa sprang to his feet and hurried 
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floating after him. Mrs. Pincheon’s lips 
closed in a tight line. 

“Tt’s the girl,” she said. “It must be. 
To think of .his acting in this fashion 
after being perfectly reasonable for 





“‘l owe you noend of apologies, my dear doctor,” 

he said. ‘‘If I were not the nerviest man in 

the world, I should never have dared to show 
myself here again.’’ 


twenty-eight years! I wonder where 
he met her, and when.” 

She waited tensely for his return. 
In that well-constructed house, the 
sound-proof booth beneath the stairs 
was sound proof in fact as well as in 
name. She regretted it at the moment. 

In three minutes Asa returned. He 
walked heavily. His face was pale, 
and little unexpected muscles in it 
twitched. 

“Well?” She shot the monosyllable 
at him before he could speak. 

“Uncle Dryden has come back and is 
taking up the note himself.” 

Asa stated the astounding fact as if 
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to the hall, his hasty word of apology 


it were a verdict against a cause on 
which his heart was set. His mother 
arose, startled out of her accustomed 
composure. 

“What?” she cried. 

Her son, still in the manner of one 
stating unwelcome news, repeated his 
remark. And he added: “So same- 
times the righteous are confounded in 
their righteousness!” And with that, 
and a short laugh, he took himself off. 
Of a cértainty, Asa was the victim of 


moods to-day! She thought vindic- 
tively of the doctor’s daughter. 

Up in his rooms, Asa walked about 
savagely like a man striving with sharp 
pain. His eye lighted on the rose he 
had put in the glass of water. It still 
drooped. He pulled it roughly out, 
crumpled it in his palm, and threw it 
into the wastebasket. Then he sur- 
veyed the blood that the thorns had 
drawn from his flesh. 

“So that’s over!” he said bitterly. 
“That’s over!” 
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CHAPTER V. 


When Doctor and Mrs. McDermot 
had returned the night before to the 
house of impending loss, and Eric and 
Marjorie had swooped upon them with 
joyous incoherencies about being sayed, 
the scene had not proceeded according 
to their expectations. Mollie McDer- 
mot, to be sure, upon hearing the good 
news, had sat down abruptly, weakly, 
and had said: “Thank God! Oh, thank 
God!” But in no such spirit had Doc- 
tor Daniel McDermot received the in- 
formation. 

“Be silent, Mollie,’ he had com- 
manded her. And to Marjorie he had 
said sternly: “And did you tell this 
patronizing young whippersnapper that 
your father would take no charity from 
him ?” 

“Oh, come now, doctor!” cried Eric, 
while Marjorie, flushing with uncon- 
trollable defiance, said: 

“He is not a patronizing young whip- 
persnapper. How can you be so un- 
just ?” 

“He is his mother’s son, and it is an 
impertinence for him to come into my 
house!” declared the doctor. Only 
Mollie detected the weakening in the 
bluster of his manner. “The woman 
accused me of trying to blackmail her, 
and that before I had had a chance 
to state my errand.” 

“Well, he is his father’s son as well 
as his mother’s, I suppose,” cried Mar- 
jorie. “And he came here *to try to 
make up for her Oh, father, how 
can you?” 

“And so you let him go away think- 
ing that I’d be grateful to lap milk 
from his bowl, did you?” 

“Doctor, sir——” began Eric. 

3ut Marjorie interrupted. 

“T did not!” she cried. “I told him 
I thought you might refuse his offer, 
but that that would be because you were 
too—too quixotic to let any one pay for 
your mistakes. I thought you might re- 


fuse it, you see, because you were so 
big! I didn’t think you would refuse it 
because you were too little-minded to 
accept a favor!” 

“Marjorie!” warned her mother. 

The doctor looked in plain astonish- 
ment at his daughter, thus daring to 
beard him. She had often wheedled 
him, he knew that well enough; he 
didn’t particularly object to the process. 
But this was a new manifestation. 

“T didn’t tell him,” the girl went on, 
beginning to tremble in her excite- 
ment, “that even in the big way of 
refusal you would be wrong—that you’d 
be making mother and the rest of us 
pay for your mistake, not just paying 
for it yourself. I didn’t tell him that, 
though—though x 

“Though you thought it,” supplied 
the doctor grimly. “Very good of you, 
I’m sure, not to criticize your father to 
a jackanapes you laid eyes on only to- 
day. Very good of you re 

“Dan,” interrupted Mollie McDer- 
mot, “you are not to badger the poor 
child any longer. Can’t you see she’s 
almost done for by nervousness? 
You'd see it if she were one of your pa- 
tients! Why must we bicker about the 
business? You’ve always been the head 
of this family, and it has been run to 
suit you. Now, if you say that, to in- 
dulge your bad temper, we must refuse 
this young Pincheon’s offer, we'll refuse 
it. But don’t make a mistake, Dan 
dear. Every one of us will know that 
it’s your temper and not your high 
principle that is refusing it; and so will 
you, after a few days. And you'll 
regret it all your life.” 

“Young Pincheon takes a perfectly 
proper view of the matter, it seems to 
me,” struck in Eric, to give the doctor 
time to recover from this unexpected 
attack. “He thinks it’s a family affair. 
As far as I make out from Marijorie’s 
report of their talk, he feels that it’ll be 
a stain upon the family honesty for 
them to allow you to suffer through his 











uncle’s defalcation. It’s the view of an 
honorable man, it seems to me. I can’t 
for the life of me get your objection, 
doctor.” 

“Oh, talk is easy,” answered the 
harassed man. 

He knew that they were right. He 
knew that his Mollie, in that harshest 
speech she had ever made to him, had 
spoken the truth—it would be his tem- 
per and not his high principle that 
would decline the way of salvation of- 
fered by Mrs. Pincheon’s son. He 
knew much that they did not know— 
that in that outbreak of temper was re- 
morse gnawing at him for all the years 
of his careless, improvident living that 
had brought them to this pass at last; 
for all the unthrifty years of his young 
manhood and his earlier middle age. 
It was all true—he liked to give favors, 
but he hated to receive them; especially 
he hated to be obliged to receive them. 
But to take this one now from the 
hands of the son of a woman who had 
insulted him—and the kind, genial, care- 
lessly generous Doctor McDermot was 
not used to insult from man or woman 
—this, perhaps, was the price he ought 
to pay for folly, for extravagance, for 
lack of system. It would have been 
easier to let the house go, with a mag- 
nificent gesture. But probably this was 
the punishment decreed What was 
that Eric was saying? 
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And of course you can arrange to 
pay it back, since you feel as you do 
about it.” 

Hope brightened his eyes. He sat 
straighter. The plank had been thrown 
to his sinking pride. 

“It is absolutely the only condition 
upon which I will consent to have any- 
thing to do with the matter,” he an- 
nounced grandly, determinedly. 

They all gave a sigh of relief. Mar- 
jorie, her face white and _ strained 
from this sudden strangeness of judg- 
ment on her father, of partisanship 
against him, ran to him and _ hid 
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against his shoulder the eyes that had 
dared to look at him critically. 

“Oh, dad!” she cried. “Oh, dad, 
how comfortable you are, after all! It’s 
blessed of you sometimes to stop tilt- 
ing at windmills!” 

“What’s this?” cried the doctor 
gruffly. But the gruffness was a pre- 
tense. 

Eric seized her by the arm. 

“Off to bed with you, Marje,” he 
said. “Let these young lovers have a 
chance to say a few words to each 
other beyond reach of your ears. Good 
night, doctor. Good night, Mrs. Mc- 
Dermot. I wish to Heaven I had had 
enough to take up the wretched note, 
so that you needn’t have had to think 
twice about it.” 

“T wish to Heaven you had, my 
boy.” 

“Never mind. There’ll be a plenty 
when the Louvre buys my ‘Mollie Mc- 
Dermot Mending’ and then i 

“Then, goose, you'll spend it all on 
bonbons and orchids for the fascinat- 
ing Mrs. Kilham or her successor,” 
struck in Marjorie. 

“You shall have a bonbon or two 
yourself, Marjorie,” Eric promised 
her. “Enough to keep you from being 
sour from jealousy.” 

They all laughed as the young peo- 
ple trailed out of the room. Was it 
possible that the storm of feeling, of 
angered pride, of humiliation, of de- 
feat, was already past, Mollie McDer- 
mot asked herself. But of course it 
was! It was always the way. Show 
Dan, the dear, devoted, impractical boy, 
a way by which he was going to catch 
up with his obligations by and by, and 
the present cleared for him at once. He 
was fifty, and still to him next year, 
next month, next Monday, was bound 
to be another and more prosperous year 
or month or day than all those that had 
gone before. She stifled a sigh. 

Then she caught his eyes on her, 
questioning, apologetic, hopeful, and 
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she went to him as Marjorie had 
done and threw herself upon him, hid- 
ing her face on his breast. And when 
he asked her the cause of the sobs that 
shook her, she told him that she was 
so happy, so relieved. She was sure 
he had done right, and of course they 
would begin to-morrow to save for the 
repayment of the young man, Pincheon ; 
though, for her part, she couldn’t share 
his dislike of the boy. 

“You haven't talked with his 
mother,” the doctor informed her. 

“But you’re a reasonable human be- 
ing, Dan. Suppose people wanted to 
hate our Dan because of you—or me? 
What would you-think of them?” 

“Tf they wanted to love our Dan be- 
cause of you, Mollie,” answered her 
husband tenderly, “I should tell them 
they were fools. Your lovableness is 
all your own, God’s gift to you. Not 
even your children have got it.” 

“Well, then,” said Mollie, dimpling in 
spite of herself. 

“Not at.all. That kind of pride and 
arrogance, that sense of possession and 
of superiority, all those unchristian 
traits that woman has, are the sort that 
never fail to transmit themselves. 
When the world dissolves in fire and 
smoke, my dear, the last one of her 
descendants then alive will have those 
qualities in him. And,” concluded the 
doctor cheerfully, “will be damned for 
them.” 

Whereat they both laughed. And 
then the telephone rang and the miracle 
happened. The telegraph operator at 
the other end of the line repeated the 
words of a telegram from Boston: 

“Shall be down on first train to- 
morrow morning, Thursday, to take up 
note. Hope you are all well and pros- 
pering. Iam.” It was signed “Dryden 
Haight.” 

And it was to meet that first train 
down from Boston that the doctor had 
left the house in his runabout before 
seven the next morning. He and Mol- 


lie had decided not to tell Marjorie or 
Eric of the miracle until after it had 
proved itself. It was so unbelievably 
good—there might be some slip-up in 
it. Haight, for example, might have 
gone mad months ago, and might have 
escaped from his keepers just long 
enough to send the message. That 
seemed more likely to be true than that 
such an intervention in their behalf had 
occurred out of the blue. 

But Haight alighted from the train, 
looking quite sane and normal, a small, 
spare man, with a brown, dry, lined 
face at which one had to look more 
than once to catch the stamp of. race. 
His eyes were brown and bright, and 
they twinkled jestingly upon a world 
which he, obviously, declined to take 
seriously. White teeth flashed when 
he smiled. If it had not been for the 
aquilinity of his profile, for a certain 
touch of rather old-fashioned courtli- 
ness in his bearing, for the ease with 
which he wore his well-cut clothes, he 
might have seemed almost an elderly 
gypsy masquerading in the garb of a 
man of business. He waved joyously 
to the doctor from the car platform as 
the train slowed down, and relief fell 
like dew upon the improvident Daniel 
McDermot. 

“I owe you no end of apologies, my 
dear doctor,” he said, after he had 
punctiliously asked after the health of 
the family and had expressed gratifica- 
tion at hearing they were well. “If I 
were not the nerviest man in the world, 
I should never have dared to show my- 
self here again.” 

“Of course I knew there was some 
good reason for not hearing from you,” 
said Doctor McDermot lamely. “Of 
course I felt sure that r 

“No, you didn’t, my dear fellow! 
No, you didn’t! You couldn’t have felt 
sure. There was nothing to feel sure 
about. And I don’t mind telling you 
that there was absolutely nothing in 
that asphaltum-deposit scheme I 
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thought was going to make our for- 
tunes. Not a thing. The bed wasn’t 
worth the mining, which was undoubt- 
edly the good and sufficient reason why 
the asphalt combine hadn’t mined it. 
No, I hadn’t been in South America 
three days before I realized that. But 
I stayed and I looked about me and I 
there were other possibilities, 
plenty of them.” 

“T should have been glad of a word 
to that effect,” said the doctor. 

“Ah, you have me on the hip there! 
I’m ashamed that I never wrote, 
ashamed. But, to tell the truth, al- 
though I saw the country was full of 
possibilities, I didn’t have the cash to 
utilize them. Cash, my dear fellow, 
cash is a prime requisite. I hadn’t it. 
The money I had borrowed from the 
bank here, with the aid of your indorse- 
ment, was flimflammed out of me by 
the asphaltum people, as I’ve just indi- 
cated. I had to become a soldier of 
fortune to keep going. It wouldn’t 
have been cheerful reading, McDermot. 
It wouldn’t have been cheerful read- 
ing.” 


“No, I suppose not. 


saw 


But you finally 
emerged from your ill luck?” 

“Only a month ago. I'll tell you about 
it. I became connected with a gam- 


bling house there in Valparaiso, to 
which I had drifted from Venezuela. 
It wasn’t such a bad berth,” he con- 
tinued reminiscently. “I was born a 
gentleman and I had the manner of the 
world, when I cared to put it on. So 
I made an agreeable sort of—advance 
agent, I think is the best word—for the 
place. ‘Tout’ I never liked the sound 
of. I did very well. But unfortu- 
nately the itch to play for high stakes 
possessed me and I gambled heavily— 
and disastrously. It was against the 
policy of the place for me to do that, 
and so—eheu! A comfortable billet 
sacrificed to the craze that has domi- 
nated me!” 

“And then?” prompted the doctor, 
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who was not in the mood to enjoy any 
autobiographical sentimentalizing on the 
part of his guest. 

“And then! . Quite right, my dear 
fellow. You remind me. Then I had 
a protracted period of ups and downs, 
with the downs much more frequent 
and much more steep than the ups. 
And a month ago I saw that I should 
be obliged to default my note” I owe 
a great deal of money, McDermot, but 
I assure you that that one note weighed 
on my spirit as not the whole accumu- 
lation of my debts has ever done. I 
mean it.” He spoke with sincerity. “I 
thought of what you had done for me 
and of what your delightful household 
had been to me, and I felt like a cur.” 

“Well, that is all past now,” said Doc- 
tor McDermot awkwardly. “I managed 
to secure an extension, a brief one. 
And here you turn up just in the nick 
of time.” 

“T counted on your being able to do 
that, or on your having friends who 
would see you through and whom I 
could reimburse. You have lived here 
sO many years and are so much be- 
loved. I had that hope. But, still, the 
thing worried me. As I’ve told you, 
it’s the only debt I ever had that did 
worry me. The rest were either to 
tradesmen or to wealthy—friends and 
relatives. So they didn’t bother me. 
But you Well, I can’t begin to 
tell you what it meant to me when I 
drew the lucky number at the lot- 
tery—” 

“The lottery ?” 

“T’ve played it all my life when I’ve 
had the good fortune to be in a place 
not too damnably puritanical and hypo- 
critical to make it illegal, and this is 
the first time I ever won a solitary pesa. 
Fifteen thousand, my boy, fifteen 
thousand! Dollars, I mean!” 

“You astonish me,” was the only 
comment Doctor McDermot found it 
possible to make. He made it weakly. 
His brain surged with bewilderment. 
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“I decided to come back at once and 
to pay my indebtedness to you. Val- 
paraiso—well, I don’t think I shall re- 
turn there. Excitable people, some of 
them; more especially the women. So 
I came home. My first idea was to 
surprise you—to walk in upon you un- 
announced. But—shall I acknowledge 
it, my dear chap?—l’m growing cow- 
ardly. I pictured you with a grievance. 
I pictured you looking, saying, some- 
thing irrevocable, destructive of friend- 
ship, before I had a chance to let you 
know the truth. I didn’t dare to risk it. 
No, as a man grows older, he learns to 
avoid surprising his friends by an un- 
announced appearance. So I sent the 
telegram, preparing my way for me. 
It’s the only debt I mean to pay, Mc- 
Dermot, but you can’t imagine how it 
warms the cockles of my heart to think 
of paying it! I might be induced to 
try it on the others, if I thought the 
sensation would be so satisfactory—or 
if I could afford it. But I can’t, at 
present. I’ll need several thousand for 
an investment I’m going to make. So 
you see ‘4 

“By the way, Haight,” said Doctor 
McDermott, “I think that perhaps you’d 
better not mention before Mollie 
exactly what form of investment you 
drew this money from. You see, she’s 
only a woman, and she would probably 
refuse to realize that—er—all business 
is gambling and that a South American 
lottery is almost as honest an institu- 
tion as a United States copper mine.” 

“T understand, my dear fellow. I 
understand perfectly. Provincial prej- 
udices. Feminine prejudices. Extrav- 
agant stories—half-breed wives and 
orphans suffering because of the lot- 
tery Oh, I.understand perfectly !” 

“Here she comes now,” said the doc- 
tor, as Mollie’s step sounded along the 
hall. 

“Dan dear, breakfast! May I come 
in? Ah, Mr. Haight, it is good to see 
you again!” 
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And in the clear, bright gaze she 
turned on him, there was no hint of the 
reasons she might have for finding it 
good to see him again. He bowed low 
with antique courtesy over her rough, 
plump hand. 

“And I can’t tell you how good it is 
to see you again,” he told her, with 
genuine fervor. ‘Sometimes I’ve been 
afraid that I should never again have 
the privilege.” 

They went out to breakfast. The 
astounding news was told to Marjorie 
and Eric. Marjorie’s face clouded al- 
most imperceptibly. But she banished 
the faint shadow and was whole-heart- 
edly glad with her father. After all, 
there surely would be other reasons for 
meeting Asa, for hearing his voice! 
Other reasons, better, happier ones! 

“You won’t hate young Mr. Pin- 
cheon quite so dreadfully now, will you, 
dad? Since you aren’t going to owe 
him money ?” 

“T’ll always think him a bit of a 
prig, I’m afraid,” said the doctor. But 
he said it genially. And he explained 
to Dryden Haight the circumstances. 

“Tt doesn’t sound in the least like a 
relative of mine,” commented the uncle. 
“Not in the least. I love money so that 
I take shining risks to win it. They 
love it so that they won’t take any risk 
of losing it. My sister Glendora 
washed her hands of me—and with 
cause, I admit, with cause—before her 
son was old enough to have taken any 
interest in the procedure. It’s sixteen 
or seventeen years since she announced 
herself through with me. I can’t im- 
agine her son being a sentimentalist. 
Ah, perhaps that is it! Sentiment! 
Does he know you, Miss Marjorie?” 

Marjorie’s face burned, but her eyes 
smiled amusedly along with her lips. 

“Thank you, Mr. Haight, for the 
compliment. But I never saw your 
nephew until yesterday. I’m afraid I 
can’t flatter myself e 

“Well, of course he was a little chap 





They stood staring at 

each other in the 

sudden joy that is 
love’s aura. 


when I knew him, and there’s no know- 
ing how he has turned out,” said 
Haight, accepting her chronology,as a 
complete answer to his question. 

“All of which reminds me that I must 
telephone him.” 

The doctor rose buoyantly from his 
place and went to the telephone in his 
office, there to fire the bomb that de- 
stroyed the little house of dreams which 


Asa Pincheon was unconsciously rear- 
ing at Seaview. 
“What did he say, 


Dan?” asked 
Mrs. McDermot when her husband re- 
turned. 

Marjorie’s 
tently. 

“He said very little. He seemed— 
upset. He was extremely curt. Thank 
Heaven,” he ended devoutly, “I shan’t 


eyes studied him in- 
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ever have to have any further dealings 
with that family! Oh, I beg your par- 
don, Haight !” 

“Don’t beg my pardon,” retorted the 
soldier of fortune, lighting a cigarette. 
“I share your sentiments completely.” 

“Tf righteousness weren’t so bad- 
mannered, how much more popular it 
would be!” commented Eric. And then, 
with enthusiasm: “I say, sir—Mr. 
Haight, I mean—how long are you go- 
ing to be here? And would you mind 
giving me a few sittings? I can see 
you”—he began to make passes in the 
air at an imaginary canvas with imag- 
inary brushes—‘I can see you in a per- 
fectly corking pose! I'll show you my 
‘Mollie McDermot Mending,’ so you'll 
know I can paint before I waste your 
time. It’s a corker.” 

“After we’ve been to the bank,” re- 
plied Haight, “I'll be delighted to see 
your picture of Mrs. McDermot. 
Though I’m afraid I can’t accept your 
kind offer to do me. By Jove, though” 
—he laughed—“if my new scheme goes 
through, doctor, a portrait of me by a 
rising young artist would make a sen- 
sation at the next academy—or per- 
haps the one after. For I shall_be a 
spectacular millionaire. I tell you what 
it is, my boy. You shall do me after- 
ward. Perhaps I can afford to become 
a patron of art, a Mzcenas. But now 
—come, doctor, let’s get that three 
thousand in before spontaneous com- 
bustion or something else destroys it.” 


’ 


CHAPTER. VI. 


Evadne Lawrence, arriving at Sea- 
view in time. for luncheon, was flut- 
tered by the behavior of Asa Pincheon. 
He had met her at the station and had 
driven her home himself, and during 
the fifteen minutes of the drive, he had 
acted with an empressement that would 
have been extravagant, grotesque, 
merely jocular, in any one but Asa. 
But he had never been a man to bur- 
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lesque his moods, and why should this 
show of devotion, of attention, bé bur- 
lesque? Evadne’s color rose becom- 
ingly and her hard gray-green eyes 
were bright by the time she alighted 
from the big car at the great portals, 
where only a day before Marjorie had 
sat in her dusty, rusty little one. 

Mrs. Pincheon was on the terrace to 
greet her guest, a stately lady, protect- 
ing a wonderfully preserved skin from 
the sunshine by a parasol of foam-green 
silk and lace. The two were fond of 
each other, in their tepid way. There 
was a distant tie of relationship; 
somewhere in Evadne’s not-too-remote 
ancestry, there had been a Haight. But 
it was by temperament rather than by 
kinship that they were sympathetic. 
Both had ability, purposefulness. Both 
were cool. Both prided themselves 
upon their justice. Evadne had had oc- 
casion to test her qualities as Mrs. 
Pincheon had never had. She was, 
though a Lawrence, poor—or perhaps 
it were better to say, for a Lawrence, 
poor. And she had capitalized her 
birth, her acquaintance, and an unde- 
niable taste and art knowledge to estab- 
lish the most exclusive of decorating 
establishments in Boston. It was suc- 
cessful; one heard great tales of the 
fees she charged for doing North 
Shore country places and Common- 
wealth Avenue houses. 

As soon as he had delivered their 
guest to his mother, Asa ran into the 
hall. 

“Hoskins, any telephone calls for 
me?” he cried. 

But there had been none, and 
through luncheon he was moody, dis- 
spirited. Evadne watched him curi- 
ously. So did his mother. Evadne felt 
a certain thrill of hope from his vari- 
ability of manner, but Mrs. Pincheon 
felt fear. 

“There’s almost no one else down 
here yet, Evadne,” said the hostess. 
“You'll be dull, I’m afraid, with such 
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an undiluted dose of Asa and me as you 
are likely to have.” 

“T don’t think that,” interrupted 
Evadne suavely. “I never have been. 
Besides, I’m longing for rest and quiet. 
I’ve been working’—she relaxed lux- 
uriously—“terribly hard. The Von 
Boehmens’ in Westchester,” she added 
explanatorily. “They’re the kind of 
New Yorker that doesn’t feel safe 
about its taste unless it has the Boston 
stamp. You know them, don’t you, 
Asa? I know you do. Marian is a 
pretty girl, isn’t she?” 

“Is she?” said Asa. 
her.” 

“Poor Marian!” said Evadne softly. 
She smiled. When a young man told 
a young woman that he had never no- 
ticed another young woman, the first 
one was, in her opinion, justified in 
interpreting the remark to mean: “I 
never notice any one but you.” 

“Why don’t you and Evadne go over 
to the club this afternoon? Or for a 
spin somewhere? Or a walk?” sug- 
gested Mrs. Pincheon, who had not been 
so well satisfied with her son’s re- 
sponse. 

“Whatever Evadne would like,” he 
replied with great courtesy. 

“Let’s walk along the beach to that 
wonderful little cleft in the rocks where 
we read the Walter Pater last fall,” 
cried Evadne. “That’s a good, brisk 
walk and a lovely resting place at the 
end of it.” 

“Good. 
start?” 

“Oh, in an hour. ll 
and change.” 

“Bessie has you unpacked by this 
time,” threw in Mrs. Pincheon. “Let 
her know when you need her.” 

Bessie had turned her out very well 
indeed by the time she and Asa were 
ready to start for their walk. Her hair 
was burnished to a wonderful bronze 
beneath her soft white walking hat, 
with the olive-green scarf wound 


“T never noticed 


When will you want to 


rest a little 
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around it. Her short white serge 
skirt was of a cut that screamed its re- 
nowned maker’s name to all the know- 
ing; her white buckskin shoes, her 
white silk stockings, were perfect. Her 
silk sweater of olive green was beauti- 
ful and very expensive. She was a 
figure that any man of taste would be 
glad to walk beside, and Asa was un- 
doubtedly a man of taste. Yet he 
scarcely looked at her, and they took 
their way down the poplar-lined drive 
to the highroad almost in silence. 
When they reached the sheltered 
nook of which she had spoken, they sat 
down. There were rocks and a fallen 
tree or two disposed as natural seats. 
The high bank above hid them from 
the sight of the road. The cleft was 
so abrupt that it was almost as well 
hidden from the beach as from the 
sea. Evadne took off her hat and ruf- 
fled her shining hair. She had already 
taken off her gloves. Her hands were 


lovely—graceful, soft, and white. They 


gleamed against the bronze of her hair. 
She wore one ring set with a big, 
square, carved emerald. She made a 
charming picture in the nook; even 
Asa’s blindness could not deny it. 

“Were you ever jealous, Evadne?” 
he asked her suddenly. 

She started, looked at him inquir- 
ingly. 

“No, I don’t think that I ever have 
been,” she answered. 

She began to blush. Was he going 
to confess that he had been jealous of 
her? She was admired, of course, but 
he had not sought her with such par- 
ticularity as to make it his right to be 
jealous on that account. 

“Why ?” she finished. 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 

“Have you?” 

“T don’t think so. To be jealous im- 
plies being in love, doesn’t it? Isn’t it 
the reverse of the medal?” 

“T don’t agree with that,” declared 
Evadne judicially. “If two people 
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really love each other, it means knowl- 
edge, trust, confidence. Even friend- 
ship—like ours, Asa—means that much. 
And how can a feeling that is base, un- 
trustful, be the reverse of that medal? 
Infatuations may be jealous,” she 
ended, still more oracularly, “but not 
love.” 

“You seem to know all about it, 
Evadne,” he said with a faint smile. 
He gave her a more attentive scrutiny 
than he had given her before. She was 
a very charming-looking woman. She 
was his own sort. She had high prin- 
ciples, orderly emotions. She would 
not go dancing up to a man who was 
not related to her and fling those lovely 
white hands upon his shoulders! 

“You’re very handsome, Evadne, do 
you know it?” he added after a mo- 
ment. 

She reddened. It was not like Asa 
to be so blunt and banal. 

“My milliner implies it sometimes,” 
she answered. 

He laughed at the arrogant rebuke. 

“Well, she’s a lady of sound taste and 
judgment. Don’t despise her, or any 
other simple, plain-speaking creature— 
like me. We are the salt of the earth, 
we plain people.” 

“You a plain person!” she scoffed. 

“Is this one of her hats?” 

He picked it from her lap. Their 
fingers met. He felt again the thrill 
of Marjorie’s hand in his. He longed 
to fling Evadne’s off, to jump up, to 
run from her, looking for the owner 
of that other hand. What a complete 
fool he was! WDeliberately he set him- 
self to conquer his impulse. And how 
could he conquer it better than by 
rudely displacing it with another strong 
sensation? He caught Evadne’s hand 
in his. He wanted to be cruel to Mar- 
jorie, who had hurt him so; he wanted 
to be cruel to himself. So he caught 
Evadne’s hand. 

“Asa!” cried the young woman. 
“How unlike yourself you are to-day!” 
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But she did not withdraw her hand. 
He wished she would. Now that he 
held it, he did not want it. He did not 
want it at all. 

“How do you know what I am like?” 
he demanded. “I don’t know myself. 
How should you know?” 

“Oh, affection—friendship—give one 
divination Asa! Here come some 
people!” 

She wrested her hand away; she put 
on her pretty hat. Asa gladly surren- 
dered the hand. Then he turned to 
confront the intruders with the cold 
stare of a Cove inhabitant toward the 
townsfolk. Of course the beach and all 
its clefts and crannies were common 
property, but 

“Miss McDermot!” he cried. 

It was Marjorie, accompanied by 
two younger girls and a basket. 

“Oh!” she faltered. 

She looked at him with swimming 
eyes. Her lips were parted. She wore 
again the faded pink linen of the morn- 
ing before. It showed the ravages of 
a beach walk. Her white sneakers were 
stained. Her smoky-black hair, with 
its escaping tendrils, was partially cov- 
ered by a little limp, stitched hat of 
linen, the sort that children wear. He 
thought her the loveliest sight his eyes 
had ever beheld. They stood staring at 
each other in the sudden joy that is 
love’s aura. Finally she spoke, apolo- 
getically: 

“Tt’s so early in the season we didn’t 
think there’d be anybody here. We 
brought our tea. I Frances, this 
is Mr. Pincheon; Miss Crothers, Mr. 
Pincheon. I The girls es i 

He pulled himself together and ac- 
knowledged the introductions. Then he 
presented Evadne. He heard himself 
describing her as his cousin. Well, of 
course she was his cousin, even if by 
several removes! 

“We'll go on,” said Marjorie shyly. 
“Or will you join us at tea? This is 
one of the loveliest places on the beach, 
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don’t you think? We wanted Miss 
Crothers to see it.” 

“We must be getting back. Thank 
you so much,” said Evadne promptly. 
“It’s quite a long walk to Seaview. 
Good-by.” 

She nodded to them all inclusively. 
Asa took a more particular leave of 
them. After he had gone a few yards, 
he stopped. 4 

“T’ve left my stick,” he said, and went 
back to the cleft. It was true that 
he had left his stick. But as he took 
it, he said in an aside to Marjorie: 
“When may I see you again? I must. 
Here? To-morrow? Thank you. 


Good—no, not good-by.” 


The. next afternoon, when they left 
the cleft together, they were engaged 
to be married. All differences, all 
doubts, all fears and misgivings, had 
been as utterly consumed in the joy of 
their meeting as dross is consumed in 
flame. They loved each other. Life 
had existed upon the planet from the 
beginning that this culmination might 
be—their finding each other, their lov- 
ing. 

“Tt broke my heart,” she had con- 
fessed to him, “when Mr. Haight came 
back and paid that note himself. I 
wanted—oh, how much I wanted !—to 
owe that happiness to you, of feeling 
free and safe!” 

“You angel!” he cried. And then: 
“You don’t know how my heart was 
broken, too, when he came butting in. 
I wanted to do that for you. It was 
my right to make you safe and free. 
I couldn’t bear it that any one else 
should have a part in it. Ah, well, 
from this day henceforward, it will be 
so. I will owe you happiness and 
safety and freedom, I and no one else! 
Oh, Marjorie, how I shall worship you! 
How I shall cherish you!” 

“Dearest, dearest!’ she murmured. 

Then they went slowly home to tell 
to their households their tale of the 
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miracle, to withstand the opposition 
of their relatives, to overcome it. Op- 
position was powerless against their 
great desire, their great belief. 

Evadne Lawrence stayed out her visit 
at Seaview, being a young woman of 
Sparta mind, and also by no means 
inclined to let the world into the secret 
that she was disappointed at her “cous- 
in’s” engagement. She wrote Marjorie 
a colorless little note of felicitation, and 
regretted that she was leaving so soon 
that she could not see her. But there 
would be plenty of time for that the 
next season in Boston, and all the sea- 
sons after, she said. 

And by and by, when parental oppo- 
sition had been battered down, sewing 
machines began to hum and seam- 
stresses began to be busy with Mollie 
McDermot and Frances, and with 
Trudy Crothers, who turned out to have 
a real gift for designing clothes. And 
Marjorie wrote long letters every day, 
locking herself in her room to write 


them; and she read long letters, again 


locked in her room. On Wednesdays 
and on Fridays, Asa came down from 
town, and there were walks on the 
beach, and long, quiet, blissful hours 
along the inland country, roads. 

And by and by it was September, and 
they were married, and all old Sales- 
port turned out for the wedding, as 
well as all the Cove. It was going to 
set the McDermot family back a good 
round sum, as Dan, junior, pointed out 
to his parents, this huge, satin-and-lace- 
and-roses-and-champagne wedding of 
Marjorie’s. But they both cried out upon 
him for a skinflint, and said that the 
girl would marry only once, please God, 
and that it should never be said by the 
purse-proud crowd at Seaview that Asa 
Pincheon’s bride came to him with less 
than her due of a fanfare. Then the 
bride and groom set out for the Maine 
camp and the solitude and the stars 
for which Asa had been longing. 


There was but one cloud upon the 
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day. Asa, as soon as they were settled 
in their drawing-room, with Marjorie’s 
new, shining luggage and Asa’s less re- 
splendent valises, pointed out that Eric’s 
gift was far too valuable a one for an 
impecunious young painter to bestow. 
It was his portrait of “Mollie McDer- 
mot Mending.” 

“We must give it back to him, Mar- 
jorie dearest,” Asa said as they whirled 
eastward in the train. “He isn’t a rela- 
tive. And if the portrait is any good 
—as it certainly seems to be; really 
quite wonderful,” he interjected hand- 
somely—“it’s far too great a gift for 
you to accept from an outsider.” 

“Fancy your calling Eric an out- 
sider!” she scoffed. “Or my being will- 
ing to refuse my own dear mother’s 
picture! Why, Asa, it would hurt his 
feelings if you even suggested such a 
thing to him!” 

“I’m afraid we'll have to hurt his 
feelings then,” declared Asa with pleas- 
ant finality. 

“T wouldn’t do it for worlds!” cried 
Marjorie. They looked at each other 
across the narrow drawing-room. 

“Dearest,” he told her, “the inability 
to hurt feelings, when it is proper to 
hurt them, is a weakness. Don’t think 
me critical of your people, but I should 
say that that weakness might be their 
besetting sin. Isn’t it?” 

“We don’t enjoy hurting people,” 
Marjorie replied. “Perhaps we ought 
to. But, you see’”—she smiled softly, 
mischievously, upon him—“we aren’t 
Puritans. Oh, Asa, if you think you’re 
going to make me over into one, I’m 
afraid you’re going to be most dread- 
fully disappointed. It simply can’t be 
done toa McDermot. Asa, do you want 
to make me over?” 

She leaned toward him, all love and 
teasing and laughter. The lacy brim 
of her hat deepened her dark eyes with 


TO BE CONTINUED IN 
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lovely shadows. She was all sweetness, 
all innocent cajolery. Asa forgot the 
portrait for a moment. He forgot 
everything but her eyes and her lips, and 
that she was adorable and his. 

“T want you just as you are, sweet- 
heart,” he said huskily. 

But after he had taken the moment’s 
sweetness of kiss and soft caress, he 
told himself that it would require no 
making over to induce her to return 
Eric Curtis’ picture. The vision which 
weeks of happiness had _ obliterated 
from his mind returned for a second 
upon him—the vision of Marjorie flying 
nymphlike toward the young man, of 
her arms outstretched in unmistakable 
gladness and welcome toward him. His 
mind dwelt upon it. 

It was not a vision with which he 
could self-respectingly live. He should 
have it, he knew, whenever he saw the 
portrait of his mother-in-law. There- 
fore, he declined to see the portrait. 
Besides, if any one should be interested 
to know his views, he didn’t care for 
portraits of ladies with mending bas- 
kets, ladies in white cotton shirt waists. 
In lustrous satin, with a hand upon a 
dog’s head or a finger in a book—thus 
it was that ladies should have their 
portraits done! “Mollie McDermot 
Mending” had to go back, whether it 
was great art or little art. And Eric 
must drift out of their circle of ac- 
quaintances. Oh, well, that would be 
easy! Marjorie loved him. She would 
do as he asked. He and she would be 
all in all to each other. The world 
would blessedly narrow to two happy 
persons. 

It narrowed so now. He sat beside 
her and drew her close to him. Noth- 
ing—not anger, not doubt, not the 
world, not friendship, not any dearest 
tie of the past—should ever come be- 
tween them. 
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SHALL SHE MARRY 
FR SOLDIER ? 


~y VIRGINIA MIDDLETON 


The pros and cons of a vital topic in these war times. 


T_is a question that is agitating every 
household in which there is a young 
girl of marriageable, or almost 

marriageable, age. Never has there 
been so much romantic emotion let loose 
upon the United States of America. 
The outbreak of the Civil War saw 
plenty of romantic emotion, to be sure, 
but the Civil War did not threaten lit- 
erally every young girl with the loss of 
her lover, the loss of her chance of 
married happiness. There was no uni- 
versal conscription. She might still 
hope, if she was that kind of a girl, to 
keep her young man from enlisting, or 
to induce him to pay a draft substitute. 
The nation was not the vast nation of 
to-day and the struggle, devastating as 
was that fraternal war—a war for de- 
mocracy, also—was not so incalculable 
as the one in which all the world is 
now engaged. 

Therefore, though there was plenty 
of young sentiment drifting about in 
the sixties, and though bands and uni- 
forms, the appeal to high ideals and the 
fear of eternal partings, all did their 
share in drawing young women hastily 
to the altar, the question was not of 
quite such universal import as it is in 
the United States to-day. 

“What shall we do?” the mothers 


wail. “Louise, or Gertrude, is only 
eighteen, and, of course, if it hadn't 
been for the war, she would have 
played around with Tom or Rudolph 
for another year or so, and would have 
played also with Jim and Dick and 
Charlie, and, in the end, married a per- 
fect stranger from another part of the 
world! She would have had her good 
time, that seems so idle and almost 
silly, but is really a testing time. She 
would have had her chance to know a 
lot of boys. She would have had her 
chance to grow from a kid—they call 
them ‘flappers’ in England—into that 
entirely different person, a young 
woman. She wouldn’t have been swept 
off her feet by the first boy she hap- 
pened to see in his aviator’s uniform. 
What are we going to do? Shall we 
let them marry? She is so young to 
begin real life, and a life that bids fair 
to be hard and sorrowful, too. Why, 
it seems only yesterday that she was 
crowing in her crib over her first pair 
of little blue shoes!” 

And the anxious mother wipes the 
tears from her eyes. 

“Every time he comes home on leave, 
I’m worried to death if I let them go 
off alone together to a matinée or to tea 
at the club or to a dance. Of course, 
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Louise is a good girl and she has prom- 
ised her father and me that she won’t 
marry without consulting with us— 
won't dash to the city hall for a license 
on the spur of the moment. And she 
means it. 

“But heavens! It’s not so many ages 
since I was young myself. Don’t I re- 
member how my heart used to grow 
weak as water when Douglas looked at 
me with his languishing eyes, and when 
Henry waltzed me round and round and 
declared that our steps were perfectly 
suited to each other? Have I forgot- 
ten how the moonlight and the scent 
of flowers and the strains of a dance 
used to put out of my mind all the 
dull promises I had made my mother 
—such as not to disappear into the 
shrubbery, and not to keep her waiting 
when midnight came, and all simple 
little things like that? 

“And I, mind you, knew perfectly 
well that I should see Douglas the next 
afternoon, and dance with Henry again 
on the coming Friday! There was no 
transport waiting for them, no France. 
I hope and pray that my Louise isn’t 
going to forget her promise to me when 
Rudolph comes up for his last leave 
before he sails. But I shan’t be un- 
able to understand it if she does!” 

“But what,” one such mother was 
asked by a spinster friend, upon whom 
the problem did not weigh with great 
heaviness, “is the harm if they do get 
married? They think they’re in love 
with each other, don’t they?” 

“Of course they think they’re in love 
with each other. But they don’t know 
it—neither of them is old enough to 
know anything about it. In a normal 
life, they’d change in their tastes and 
aspirations half a dozen times be- 
fore marriage, and then they’d settle 
down with something like security that 
it was the real, the durable, thing in 
attraction that had drawn them to- 
gether. But this! All excitement and 
sorrow and the urge of fear! .Why, 









Jemima, you know perfectly well your- 
self that you can’t see them marching— 
all those nice boys—without sobbing 
like a goose, and without being willing 
to do anything—anything in the world! 
—for their safety and happiness. Well, 
suppose you were their own age and 
had gone to school with them and liked 
them—don’t you see what it would do 
to your emotions ?” 

“All marriage is a lottery,” declared 
the spinster, comforting herself with 
the trite reflection, as well as the mother 
of the girl with the soldier lover. “So 
why worry over the possibility that this 
one may be a little more of a lottery 
than the rest of them?” 

“T think I’m worrying because it’s 
less of a lottery,” answered the mother 
thoughtfully. -“I mean I think the 
chances not quite so good as in even 
the chance-y ordinary marriage of nor- 
mal times. Look at what they are. In 
the first place, the boy’s permanent ca- 
reer, his preparation for it, is inter- 
rupted at the most critical time. I’m 
thinking of Rudolph, who was to be a 
lawyer. His professional future is re- 
tarded for no one knows how long. 
He won't be able to provide for Louise 
as he would normally have done for 
ever so much longer a period. He may 
never be able to provide a home for 
her. He may come back crippled, dis- 
abled, blinded. Of course that’s one of 
dear Louise’s reasons for being pas- 
sionately anxious to marry him now. 
She says—and truly, I think—that if 
they are not married now, and he should 
come home disabled, he’d be unwilling 
to tie her down to him. That knowl- 
edge of his chivalry and generosity stirs 
her heart profoundly. But she wants 
to forestall them. Louise has a good 
deal of chivalry and generosity her- 
self!” 

“Of course that’s all true,” agreed the 
spinster gravely. “I hadn’t thought 
about that end of it.” 

“You haven’t a daughter, you see. 
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If you had, you’d face that possibility 
—that she would never have a proper 
home, as you see a proper home; that 
she would never be free of the drag of 
poverty, the burden of ailments and 
disability ; that her children would not 
be well-born. And then, when one is 
facing the situation squarely, one might 
as well admit that many of those young 
men are going to be temperamentally 
unfitted for the pursuits of civil life 
by their war experience at the impres- 
sionable period. Like Kipling’s hero, 
‘for to admire and for to see, for to 
behold this world so wide,’ is going to 
become their passion. And some of 
them—I hate to think about it, but one 
has to think about it, and the govern- 
ment does not hide its concern on the 
subject—some of them are going to 
indulge in amusements—in practices— 
that they would never indulge in at 
home, with all its normal, healthy op- 
portunities for recreation and with its 
normal weight of community opinion 
behind them. That is why the govern- 
ment has created recreational branches 
of the service, that is why the Y. M. 
C. A. huts mean so much. But a 
mother of a girl with a soldier lover 
cannot help facing the plain fact that 
many boys who go away clean and 
wholesome will come back debauched. 
Not all, thank God! Not even many. 
But some, assuredly, admittedly. I 
think I’m more afraid of that than of 
anything else.” 

“You haven’t mentioned the possi- 
bility that Louise’s Rudolph may never 
come back at all?” said the spinster, 
eying her friend curiously. 

“No. Because I suppose that I 
should regard that as a less terrible 
calamity than the other three—than 
that he should come back either unfit 
for the normal life because of blind- 
ness, crippling, or some physical shock, 
or unsettled in his ambitions, restless, 
wandering, or degraded in both body 
and soul. Mind you,” she added ear- 
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nestly, “I’m speaking as the mother of 
a girl who wants to marry a soldier. 
As just a plain, middle-aged woman, 
my heart goes out to them all—the 
cripples of the body and of the spirit 
—and I would give—will give—any- 
thing that I have to help restore them. 
And it’s only as the mother of a girl 
who wants to marry a soldier that I 
permit myself to draw aside from any 
evil result of the war. But as it is— 
as I have my Louise—I can’t help 
thinking that death may be the easiest 
toll the war may exact of some of us.” 

“It’s a pretty gloomy picture that 
you draw,” said the spinster. She 
scowled and played with a ring upon 
her finger. “See here!” she went on. 
“Do you remember Lester Farring- 
ton?” 

“Yes. Of course. Poor Lester! It 
was a shame that in such a little war as 
the Spanish iy 

“Yes, it was. It was a mere skir- 
mish, of course, as we measure a war 
to-day. He wanted me to marry him 
before he went. I wouldn’t. Of 
course I’d gladly have done it myself, 
but my father—you remember how wise 
and reasonable he was, and how affec- 
tionate ?” 

“Yes. Of course, dear.” 

“He talked to me much as you have 
been talking about Louise’s situation. 
He pointed out how young we both 
were, and how a little waiting never did 
any harm. True love would only glow 
the brighter for it, and trifling love 
would learn to know itself as ephemeral 
before it was too late. And I mustn’t 
take advantage of Lester’s emotional 
condition any more than he ought to 
take advantage of mine. And perhaps, 
when the war was over, and the ex- 
citement and the beauty and the pathos 
had ceased to play upon us, we would be 
glad that we hadn’t taken an irrevocable 
step. Lester would have his career to 
make then. Oh, it was very much the_ 
sort of thing you’ve been saying, dear! 
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“Well, as you know, Lester died of 
the effects of camp fever. And I have 
got on perfectly well, of course! Only 
I missed one great human experience, 
and I feel cheated, defrauded.” 

“You mean marriage? But you had 
many suitors. You might 

“During the period when I had suit- 
ors, I was grieving for Lester. I tell 
you, my dear, that it’s a dreadful thing 
to deprive a girl of the happiness of 
mafrying the man whom she loves. 
What if the love doesn’t last forever? 
She can’t lose what she has once had. 
When I go up to my aunt’s, in the little 
Massachusetts town where our family 
started, and when I see the nice, white- 
haired old ladies, shawled and bonneted 
and bent, who potter about there, and 
lay little bunches of flowers before the 
Soldiers’ Monument on Memorial Day, 
or put fresh little flags above the sol- 
diers’ graves in the bleak little ceme- 
tery—the Civil War soldiers, I mean 
—when I see that, do you know which 
ones I envy? I envy the ones who mar- 
ried their lovers before they went away, 
not the ones who escaped the pangs 
of widowhood or the hardships of liv- 
ing with wounded, poor, aimless re- 
turned soldiers. 

“We’re in a war, dear mother of 
Louise. And we can’t live by the rules 
of the time before the war. Or that’s 
the way it seems to me. If we’re going 
to live at all, it must be on a war basis. 
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If we’re going to let our girls live at 
all, that must be on a war basis, too. 
If you’ve brought Louise up to stand 
upon her own feet, to face life squarely; 
and, above all, if you’ve brought her 
up to be able to do a day’s work and 
to receive a day’s wage, you needn’t 
worry about her marrying. It doesn’t 
matter what happens, she'll be morally 
and spiritually—and economically !— 
able to bear it. And if you haven't 
brought her up that way e 

“Tf we haven’t brought her up that 
way?” repeated the mother, a little anx- 
iously. 

“Well, if you haven’t, it doesn’t mat- 
ter much whether she marries a sol- 
dier or a gray-haired professor or stays 
single. She won’t be of any impor- 
tance, and her life will be a muddle. 
That’s the way it looks to me, anyway. 
We're at war. Well, let’s live through 
it on a war basis, boys and girls and 
men and women. Don’t let’s try to 
slink out of the actual world into a 
make-believe world-as-it-used-to-be, as 
some women go into a dark closet when 
there’s a thunderstorm! Let’s all live. 
And if that means letting the young 
marry, let’s do that, too! It’s the shirk- 
ing of actuality that is crime and spir- 
itual starvation. Or anyway,” con- 
cluded the woman who did_ not 
marry her young lover, for a score of 
wise and prudent reasons, “that is the 
Way it seems to me.” 


SHE AND HE 
ITHIN the shelter of her quiet room, 
Where blended tints make gracious harmony, 
She hears the guns unceasing roar and boom, 
She sees the star shells cleave the midnight gloom 


And knows each phase of war’s mad panoply. 


Knee-deep in mire the narrow trench whence he 
Fires steadily into the ranks of gray; 
And yet he sees her white hands busily 
Arrange the tray and pour a cup of tea, 
And smells the rose upon her breast that day. 
ALINE MICHAELIS. 
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The keynote of Rhodes’ character lay in his own self-respect. 


ROBERT A. 


“4r EMEL . PARKER. 


GRAEF 


When his 


wife proved faithless, there seemed only one way left in which to preserve 
his soul’s integrity. A dramatic story, for all the quiet restraint in its telling. 


HODES tossed his book onto a 
near-by wicker table and looked 
out at the ocean, endeavoring to 

fix his attention upon the first red of 
the sunset. 

He resented admitting, even to him- 
self, that he was uneasy about Janet’s 
prolonged absence. He had avoided 
acknowledging the truth about so many 
things connected with Janet that now, 
when acknowledgment was inevitable, 
it was fiercely painful. But he was 
characteristically systematic, and hav- 
ing decided that it was necessary to see 
their relationship clearly, he began at 
the beginning. 

Twenty years before, when he had 
been nineteen, he had come to the 
Philippine Islands from England and 
obtained a position with a sugar-ex- 
tracting company. Self-restraint, hard 
work, and a cool head had constituted 
the “luck” to which competitors attrib- 
uted his success. He had saved his 
money, his health, and his self-respect, 
and at thirty-six, when he had made his 
first trip to the United States, he had 
been rated one of the foremost million- 
aires in Manila. 


Within the first half hour of his 
homeward voyage, he had met Janet. 

The picture of that meeting was still 
vivid to him. She was standing on the 
deck of the steamer, looking very 
young, and although the gray mist had 
made everything indistinct, he had felt 
that she was gazing at the twinkling 
lights of San Francisco with wistful- 
ness, and perhaps regret. He had felt 
a sudden, unprecedented impulse to 
talk to her, but he had walked briskly 
around and around the deck, with only 
a casual glance at her back as he came 
to the stern. On perhaps his fifteenth 
round, his foot caught in something, 
and he nearly tripped. Stooping, he 
saw that it was a long chiffon veil which 
had twisted itself around his boot. 

He stepped toward the girl. 

“Pardon me,” he said, “but is this 
yours ?” 

She gave a slight start, as if awak- 
ened from reverie, as she turned. Her 
dark eyes were beautiful. 

“Oh, yes, thank you,” she answered. 

From her intonations, he recognized 
her as an American, but her voice was 
soft and low. 
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‘*Pardon me,”’ he said, ‘‘but is 

this yours?’’ She gave a slight 

start, as if awakened from reverie, 

as she turned. Her dark eyes were 
beautiful. 


“T’m afraid it’s ruined,” he went on, 
feeling absurdly young. 

“It doesn’t matter. I probably won't 
need it in the Philippines.” 

“So you’re going to my country! 
Then may I introduce myself? I am 
Eugene Rhodes. The captain will 
vouch for me, and any one you're going 
to visit will know me.” 

Something in her smile made him 
realize that she was older than he had 
at first supposed. 

“My name is Janet Clary. I’m not 
going to the Philippines to visit any one. 


I’m going to assist Miss Huntly-Smith 
in starting a private school.” 

An hour later, when the Chinese boy 
came around, pounding on his deafen- 
ing gong, they were still standing at the 
rail together. 

At dinner she was seated on the 
captain’s right and he directly opposite. 
The bright light from the side lamps 
shone upon her, and Rhodes saw her 
distinctly. Her hair and eyes were her 
most striking features. Her cheek 
bones were high, and her face would 
have seemed too slender had it not been 
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for her masses of hair, which at first 
glance appeared black, but were dark 
brown. Her nose was not remarkable, 
and her mouth, in repose, had little 
color or expressiveness, but her teeth 
were white and regular, and her deep- 
set eyes under arched black eyebrows 
combined with her hair to create an im- 
pression of extraordinary beauty. She 
had a great deal of poise, yet her man- 
ner had an attractive element of reserve 
which at times suggested shyness. 

Rhodes remembered that, although, 
during his stay in America, he had slept 
badly, on this night he had not even 
awakened when the engines started and 
the ship put out to sea. In the days 
which followed, this new sense of hap- 
piness grew; it was as if some vital 
part of his life which had always been 
lacking was now supplied. 

The last night on board the ship was 
as vivid to him as the first. 

Janet left the table early and went 
on deck. He thought that she looked 
somewhat tired and worried, so he hur- 
ried after her. It had never occurred 
to him that she could be depressed or 
sad. 

“What is it?” he said at once. 

The expression in her eyes hurt him. 

‘Janet, tell me! What is it?” 

To his astonishment, he felt a desire 
to put his arms about her and tell her 
that he would take care of her—al- 
ways. 

In the flooding tropical moonlight, 
she looked very beautiful and very 
young. 

“Let’s walk,” she said. 

She took his arm. He felt the 
warmth of her fingers through the silk 
of his light coat, and he forgot all 
else. 

In a dark corner beneath the bridge, 
she suggested that they stop. 

“T can talk more easily here,” she 
explained. “It was so light back there 
that I hadn’t the courage to tell you 
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of my foolishness. At least you will 
think that it is foolishness.” 

“And you don’t?” 

“No!” 

Then, as if she felt that she had 
spoken too seriously, she laughed softly. 

“But it’s of no consequence. I shall 
tell you only because you’ve said that 
you and I must always tell each other 
the truth. I’ve been thinking about 
these days on the boat. They are the 
most wonderful days I’ve ever known. 
Then suddenly I thought of to-mor- 
row—to-morrow, when we get into 
Manila, and you are met by your 
friends there, and I—I shall go to my 
school, and so we shall separate.” 

“But of course we won’t. We'll see 
each other all the time.” 

But as he spoke, he realized for the 
first time the possibility that their inti- 
mate companionship was at an end. 

“You must not go away from me,” 
he said. “Janet dear, don’t go away! 
I love you!” 

The sound of his voice uttering these 
words startled him. 

“T love you,” he repeated. 

He took her hands and held them 
tightly. 

“Don’t go away, 
to that old school! 
let you go!” 

She was trembling, and when he 
kissed her, her cheeks were wet with 
tears. 

“IT am so happy,” she said softly. 

These were the things that stood out, 
after three years. The details of their 
marriage, the day after the ship was 
in, and their ecstatic honeymoon were 
blurred. He remembered that, in view 
of all she had said on the ship, her 
lack of concern in Miss Huntly-Smith’s 
predicament about a teacher had puz- 
zled him. However, je assumed that 
this and other discrepancies. between 
the picture of herself which she had 
painted for him and the actual self 
which she revealed unconsciously were 


Janet ! 


Don’t go 
Janet dear, I can’t 
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mere feminine vagaries for which his 
inexperience had not prepared him. 

She had so much allurement mentally 
and physically that he had thought of 
her as the most wonderful person in the 
world. She pleased his eye. He liked 
to watch her quiet, graceful move- 
ments. And her voice, and the topaz 
glints in her deep brown eyes, thrilled 
him. In her happy, good-natured 
moods, which at first were frequent, she 
had a sense of play that delighted him. 

How long this fascination, which 
stood in the way of his clear sight of 
her, might have lasted, he could not 
know, for gradually she ceased to exert 
it, except upon rare occasions, when 
sooner or later it became apparent that 
she sought some favor, 

In his distaste for material considera- 
tions, Rhodes had early settled a large 
income upon her, and through this and 
his spiritual generosity she was almost 
entirely independent. After the first 
few months, they drifted into the habit 


of accepting or declining invitations 
separately, which meant that Janet 
danced and dined and picnicked, while 
he resumed the friendships and books 


which had made his bachelor days en- 


durable. He regretted often that his 
business had passed the pioneering 
stage, and so did not need his constant 
attention, and that his passionate de- 
light in the color and beauty of the 
tropics had been dimmed in his love 
for Janet. 

And now he was waiting for her, 
trying hard not to be impatient. 

“It’s awfully silly of me,” he thought. 
“Of course she'll have tea at the polo 
club after the game.” 

He tried not to remember that she 
had told him she would come home to 
have tea with him, and that it was al- 
most seven, and the game would have 
been over at six. 

She had always taken a keen inter- 
est in polo, telling him at first that she 
wanted to enjoy those things which he 


enjoyed. He had noticed, however, 
that she went over to the club, which 
was near their luxurious, big house, 
with even greater regularity when he 
did not play than when he did. Despite 
a nasty fall, which had now kept him 
from riding for several weeks, she went 
just the same, always dressing with 
elaborate care, and in the process usu- 
ally becoming very cross with her Jap- 
anese maid. 

The sun was slipping below the ho- 
rizon when Rhodes heard her step. 

He rose and started toward her, but 
when he saw her face, he stopped. 
She had entered at the opposite side of 
the big, open house, and walked across 
the drawing-room slowly, without the 
usual buoyancy that made her move- 
ments so attractive. She was still as 
slender as when he had first seen her, 
and in a soft white gown, with white 
slippers and a big shade hat of violet 
color that was matched by her long- 
handled parasol, she looked very young. 

“Hello!” she said casually, but her 
voice shook a little. 

She glanced toward the stairway, as 
if she would have liked to flee to the 
haven of Her own room, but, impelled 
by the rigidity with which Rhodes stood 
waiting, she came out onto the ve- 
randa. 

Her face was flushed, her topaz- 
brown eyes shone, and she had the half- 
guilty, half-triumphant air of one who 
has just been kissed, and who feels self- 
conscious, as if the kisses themselves 
were printed on her cheeks. 

A feeling of nausea came over 
Rhodes. 

“Janet!” he said sharply. 

She smiled at him nervously. ™ 

“You didn’t mind about tea, did 
you?” 

He would have known by this alone 
that. she was off her guard, for ordi- 
narily, when she failed to keep engage- 
ments with him, she insisted that she 
had forgotten them. . 
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“IT came home, you silly 
boy. And now | must go up 
and dress.”’ 

“No, you’ll not go up and 


dress! I want to talk to you.” 


“Mrs. Sikes and Major Drummond 
came out,” she went on, very fast, ‘‘and 
I couldn’t get away—really, ’Gene— 
for Mrs. Sikes said she had intended to 
call on me this afternoon, and I knew 
that if I came home, she’d come with 
me, and you dislike her so.” 

She sat down on the big rattan divan 
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and began examining the corners of a 
blue chintz cushion. 

“It was quite exciting to-day,” she 
continued, with more of an effort to be 
entertaining than she had made since 
the last time she had overdrawn her ac- 
count at the bank. “Tony fell off his 
horse, and we thought at first that he 
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was dead; But he only sprained his 
ankle, really. Then that funny Miss 
Anderson was there, and she kept talk- 
ing about a game of polo she had once 
seen played on bicycles. Major Drum- 
mond asked about you and _ said 
to sg 

Rhodes walked over to the divan. 

“Janet!” he repeated. 

She shrank back. 


“What in the world is the matter, ~ 


*Gene?” 

“Where did you go after you left the 
polo club?” 

“IT came home, you silly boy. And 
now I must go up and dress.” 

He took hold of her wrists. 

“No, you'll not go up and dress! I 
want to talk to you.” 

He dropped her hands. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said. 

“What do you want to talk about?” 
she asked, looking at the watch on her 
wrist with assumed calm. 

“About. you and me. I’m sorry I 
grabbed you just now. I shouldn't 
have done that.” 

He looked into her eyes. 
were deep blue, inscrutable. 

“Janet, tell me—where have you 
been ?” 

“You’ve been spying on me!” she 
cried. 

The vulgarity of her mind sickened 
him. Then a fierce wave of jealousy 
swept over him. 

“With whom have you been?” he de- 
manded. 

She made an attempt at dignity. 

“You can’t talk to me like that!” she 
said. “I’m going up to dress!” 

“No!” 

In his blind madness, he wanted to 
hurt her physically. He folded his 
arms. 

“Tell me, Janet,” he repeated. “You 
may as well tell me now. Then it'll be 
all over.” 

He saw, from her look of indecision, 


His own 


that he had been right in thinking that 
this argument would appeal to her. 

“There’s nothing to tell,” she said. 

But from the sullenness of her voice, 
he knew that confession was near. 

“Janet, tell me!” he urged. 

All at once his thoughts went back, 
as they had during the long afternoon, 
to that night on the steamer, three 
years before, when she had told him of 
her unhappiness. And he knew now, 
even more certainly than he had then, 
that this confession also had to do with 
her need for a man. 

“Don’t look at me like that!” she 
cried, suddenly hysterical. “You have 
no right to accuse me! I’ve done you 
no harm! I can’t help being human.” 

“Who is it, Janet?” 

“Captain McCune.” 

“McCune! Oh, my God!” 

McCune—that bounder, that bar- 
room whisperer about women! And 
Janet—Janet, his wife! 

“T’ve done you no harm,” she went on 
wildly. “I can’t help loving him, can 
I? And I meant to tell you. We talked 
of it this afternoon for the first time.” 

McCune—the braggart, the cheap, 
swaggering army officer, who had come 
up from the bottom, God knew how! 

Her voice became shrill. 

“Why don’t you say something?” 

He could not speak. He felt as if 
his brain were paralyzed. 

“T can’t live with you any longer. I 
was going to tell you,” he heard her 
say, as if she were a long way off. 
“Marriage without love is a wicked— 
an immoral thing. There must be 
love f 

“As if you knew anything about 
that!” he thought, though he said noth- 
ing. “You poor thing—why, you’re not 
really too good for McCune, are you?” 

“Life is unendurable here,” she went 
on. “Between you and me there isn’t 
the element of spirituality which is 
necessary for true happiness.” 

“Spirituality’—his own word! And 
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McCune’s strong fingers gripped hers 
tightly. He was elated at the sense 
of possessing that which he desired 


she talked about spirituality in one 
breath and McCune in the next! He 
wanted to laugh. 

Then he realized that it was Janet— 
his Janet—and that she was slipping 
away from him just as the sun had 
slipped away from the earth an hour 
before. He must keep her from this 
awful thing. She was much younger 
than he. He pulled himself together. 

“You musn’t decide anything now,” 
he said kindly, as if he were speaking 
to an impetuous child. 
this kind are too far-reaching to be 
made in a moment.” 


“Decisions of 


“Tt’s not made in a moment. We've 
talked of it 


Then, realizing her error, she bit her 


for months.” 


30 wnder his own roof they had 
planned and schemed to destroy his 
home! He remembered occasions when 
McCune had been there, but the man 
was so impossible that Rhodes had as- 
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sumed that Janet’s endurance meant 
only that he must be included in the 
fast army set to which Major Drum- 
mond and Mrs. Sikes belonged. Now 
he recalled which several 
men friends of his had made recently 
about McCune’s being such a cad. Of 
course they had known. One of them 
had that this fellow, with his 
coarse black hair and narrow black 
eyes, seemed to “have a way with the 
women.” Rhodes, hating the gossip of 
a foreign colony, had not encouraged 
details. Now he saw that- every one 
but him had known about the affair. 

And there was his Janet—Janet, who 
was so fastidious about her appearance 
and so hypercritical about his friends! 
Janet who had married him rather than 
teach school! 

He thought of her extravagance, of 
the way in which she squandered 
money and laughed him into shame 
when he remonstrated. 
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His thoughts suddenly became prac- 
tical. 

“What have you planned to do?” he 
asked. “Legally, I mean.” 

“I don’t know. I suppose I can go 
away, and you can get the—the divorce 
on the ground of desertion.” 

Everything that had been sacred to 
him seemed to be trampled in the mud. 
Externally, however, he gave no sign of 
emotion. 

“But how will you get along, Janet? 
You can’t live on a captain’s pay.” 

“T have my allowance!” 

Her shoulders twitched with anger, 
as if she defied him to take it from her. 

He stared at her, fascinated by the 
grotesqueness of the situation. Janet 
and that man would live together on 
his money ! 

But gradually he realized the signifi- 
cance of her planning, of her audacity 
in talking about the necessity of “spir- 
ituality” in marriage, while she had not 
even the courage to face life with the 
man she pretended to love without 
making sure of material provision from 
another man. He sickened at the 
thought. He saw now that he could 
not save her, for she was fundamentally 
wrong. But he could—he must—save 
himself from contamination. 

Few people had ever understood 
Rhodes, perhaps because the keynote 
of his character was so simple. It lay in 
his own self-respect. The opinion of 
the world mattered little to him, but it 
was impossible for him to do anything 
of which he himself need feel shame. 
So now as he looked at this girl, his 
wife, whose untruth and faithlessness 
were mirrored in her scarlet cheeks 
and averted eyes, he saw into the 
future. She was irrevocably lost to 
him; his business no longer needed his 
attention; it was incredible that he 
could remain in the Philippines. Yet 
he must keep himself unsmirched, at 
any cost. 

Then, as a plan became clear to him, 
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he grew calm. There was one way out 
—one clean, consistent way. 

After a moment he said, in an im- 
personal, businesslike manner: 

“I’m glad that you’ve given the mat- 
ter such careful attention. I’m sure 
that it will be better all around. Of 
course it’s been awfully pleasant having 
you here, and we’ve had some jolly 
good times together, so I’m glad that 
we can end it all in this peaceable way. 
Our marriage was quite wrong from 
the start, but I couldn’t say that be- 
fore, could I? Now that you see it, 
too, it’s so much easier for me.” 

This seemed to startle her into for- 
getting all else. 

“What do you mean?” she said. “TI 
didn’t know that you considered our 
marriage a mistake. I 53 

“We mustn’t go into that now,” he 
answered gently. “We must just be 
grateful that it is all over, with no re- 
grets, and only pleasant memories, I 
trust.” 

“*Gene!” she exclaimed. “I don’t 
understand you at all! I can’t believe 
you mean what you’re saying!” 

“Don’t take it too seriously. It’s all 
of no consequence now, is it? We 
must act like sensible people, Janet—no 
crying over spilt milk or that kind of 
thing. I suppose I was a bachelor too 
long—that’s all.” 

She said incredulously, “You mean 
that you’d rather be alone than have 
me ?” 

“T wouldn’t put it so bluntly as that. 
I only say that it’s all for the best.” 

He was afraid that she was going to 
cry. She did it effectively, once she 
started, and he felt that he must avoid 
it above all else. 

“Tt’s getting late. You’re dining at 
the Roberts’, I think, and you’ve only 
half an hour to dress. I would suggest 
that you have your maid pack your 
clothes and any other things you may 
want and send them to the hotel for 
you. I'll telephone and reserve rooms 
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for you, and you can go there to-night 
from the Roberts’. Just say that I have 
been suddenly called away on business 
and that you didn’t want to stay here 
alone. That will do for the present. 
. Promise me that to-night you will tell 
no one anything—no one!” 

“T promise.” 

Her voice seemed subdued, and she 
made no motion to go, although ordi- 
narily she was rigid about allowing suf- 
ficient time for dressing. She stood 
quite still and stared at him, as if trying 
to realize that not only had he made no 
effort to try to keep her, but that he 
actually wanted her to go away from 
him. 

With her ever-present love of the 
theatrical, she put her hand on his arm. 

“’Gene,” she said softly, “won’t you 
kiss me good-by ?” 

In that second he despised her. 

“You must dress now,” was his only 
answer. “I’m going to have dinner and 
take a swim afterward—or at least 


paddle around, for my leg is still stiff. 


y. I'll attend to everything. 
There'll be no unpleasantness.” 

He clapped his hands, and a Chinese 
servant glided onto the veranda and 
switched on the lamps. 

In the sudden light, everything 
seemed normal again; it was incredible 


Don’t worry. 
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that he had just passed through a scene 
of such sordidness with this girl in the 
soft white dress, who twirled her vio- 
let-colored parasol as she waited for the 
servant to disappear. 

He was afraid of her and of her in- 
herent vanity which, not content with 
superficial attentions, demanded the ut- 
most that men could give. He said, so 
that the boy could hear: 

“T hope you'll not be uncomfortable 
at the hotel. I'll try to get good rooms 
for you.” 

Slowly she turned and went up the 
stairs. 


Mrs. Roberts, who was somewhat 
stupid and somewhat malicious, had 
seated Janet and Captain McCune next 
to each other at dinner. Beneath the 
tablecloth, their fingers met. 

The girl’s yellow-brown eyes shone 
with triumph. She had youth, love, 
money. 

McCune’s strong fingers gripped hers 
tightly. He was elated at the sense of 
possessing that which he desired. 

And in the phosphorescent waters of 
the sea, the moon revealed a long, still 
form, bobbing up and down with the 
incoming tide. 

Rhodes had preserved his soul’s in- 
tegrity. 
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Black suspicion and jealousy gave Ethel Telford an afternoon and 


evening she will never forget. 


IVE a woman a bit of a pattern, 

a needle, and some thread, and 

she can cover herself with a fine 

lace gown; give her a bit of a scandal, 
a forgotten kiss, and some teacup chat- 


ter, and she can cover a man with a 
serpent’s skin. 

The good-bys and ‘“we’ve-had-a- 
heavenly-time’s” were finally over. As 
the door closed on her last guest, Ethel 
Telford turned back into the handsome 
drawing-room that she and Jack had 
furnished with so much joy. The old- 
ivory satin walls were all at once dull 
and unattractive. She sank down in a 
big carved chair they had brought over 
from Japan. Across the room a Tur- 
ner sunset they had found in Paris 
caught her eyes. What pleasure they 
had taken in it! Now its soft reds and 
yellows struck her as too brilliant, jar- 
ring. The Rodin figure, below and to 
the right of it, looked stringy and ugly. 
A beautiful inlaid screen struck a false 
note. It seemed to her an absurd at- 
tempt at art. Everything about the 
perfect room had flatted—got out of 
harmony. 

Mrs. Jack Telford, whose husband 
was owner of one of the largest depart- 


A story for wives and fiancées. 


ment stores in southern California, had 
been entertaining a small, but select 
knitting circle at a meatless, wheatless 
luncheon. A crumpled handkerchief, a 
bunch of crushed violets that had fallen 
from a corsage, bore silent witness to 
the cultured noisiness of a few mo- 
ments before. 

Ethel’s nails bit into her palms. She 
clenched and unclenched her hands in 
fierce protest; then rose languidly and 
crossed over to one of the wide win- 
dows that faced the street. How tired 
she was! And what jabberers women 
were! They wore one out. 

They had been discussing that favor- 
ite and endless feminine subject—hus- 
bands! Husbands in general, and hus- 
bands in particular! If Adam’s banish- 
ment from the Garden was his great 
tragedy, Eve’s was, unquestionably, 
that she had no woman with whom to 
discuss her husband. 

The mocking voice of Mrs. Edward 
Harrison came to the litthe woman at 
the window: 

“No matter how much a man may 
love his wife, he can always see other 
women.” 


Ethel Telford looked out into the 
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geranium-and-palm-bordered street and 
shivered, though the December day 
held only a faint nip to remind one that 
winter was in the East. Her cold 
white hands clung to each other as if 
she feared to let them apart. 

She had not heard from Jack in five 
days! It was the first time he had gone 
to New York without her. Having no 
children, it had always been easy for 
her to go along. This time she had 
elected to stay at home on account of 
the awful cold in the East, as told by 
the California papers. 

At first not a day had passed with- 
out a letter, a gift, or a good-night wire, 
and always Jack had declared that he 
would go no more without her. It was 
horrible of evenings—the empty hotel 
room. Then all at once had come his 
curious silence and 

Ocean Beach society had just been 
profoundly stirred by the action taken 
against a prominent man by his wife, 
after thirty years_of happy married 
life. It was this that had led to the 
subject of husbandly defalcations. 

Mrs. Telford had denounced the par- 
ticular man under discussion with con- 
siderable vigor. Indignation had shown 
in the very rigidity of her slender fig- 
ure, while her usually soft brown eyes 
had snapped approval of the wife’s 
stand. 

Florence Harrison, her fair beauty 
somewhat marred by a certain hardness 
about the mouth, had, on Ethel’s speech, 
looked up from her knitting with a 
faintly patronizing smile. She had di- 
vorced a husband, acquired another, 
and was accredited wise in the wavs of 
men, 

“A woman should have a better cause 
than infidelity for leaving a husband 
she loves,” she had said calmly. 

A bomb thrown into that handsome 
room could not have given a greater 
mental shock to the fashionable women 
there. Florence had divorced Jimsey 
Clay for infidelity. 
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The roar of the.ocean came to Ethel 
Telford, bringing, as it seemed, every 
word of that afternoon’s conversation. 

“I’m surprised at you, Ethel, letting 
Jack run away off to New York with- 
out you,” a little blond matron had 
laughed. “The place is simply alive 
with vampires!” 

“And somehow or some way, they al- 
ways get our dear husbands,” laughed 
Florence, in her hard, mocking way. 

She had loved Jimsey Clay, and her 
disappointment had left her as disap- 
pointments always leave the weak— 
bitter. 

“You dear things, you are too amus- 
ing!” Mrs. Dickinson had smiled. “TI 
believe the only genuine vampire out- 
side the movies is the original one Kip- 
ling created. I wonder why the mis- 
guided man did it. To my notion, 
women are just women, and men are 
just men, full of faults and shortcom- 
ings, but pretty good in the main.” 

What a beautiful philosophy Bess 
Dickinson had! And she was so 
homely, and her husband worshiped her 
—seemed never to see another woman. 

Ethel pondered this, but—New York 
was indeed full of beautiful women, 
women who set themselves to ensnare 
men! She, Ethel, though attractive in 
a rather fragile way, with fine dark 
eyes and hair, was by no means a 
beauty. The very thought of another 
woman, however, was an insult to Jack. 
And yet it was strange. Not a word 
in five days. Even if he were sick, he 
could get some one to wire. She would 
wire him. Her face lighting at this so- 
lution, she turned, ran to the phone, 
and without looking for the number, 
snatched up the receiver. As she did 
so, her face changed again; her eyes 
grew suddenly narrow, and her full, 
curving lips straightened into a thin 
line. Slowly she put the receiver down 
and stood there for a moment; then, in 
a sort of aimless, wandering way, she 
strayed back to the window. 
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A California sun was sinking glori- 
ously to rest in the sea, with purple and 
gold and crimson bed draperies flung 
all over the sky. But Ethel Telford’s 
eyes looked into the black night of sus- 
picion; she writhed under the knife of 
her own fear. 

“A marriage license costs little and 
is of little value, except to posterity,” 
Florence had said. 

If man is the builder, woman is the 
weaver. And Ethel Telford stood at 
her window, and with the beauty of the 
God hand before her, the charm of 
man’s highest efforts at her back, she 


‘‘?’m surprised at you, Ethel, letting Jack run away off to New York without you,’ 


with vampires!”’ 
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wove for herself, with threads steeped 
in vitriol, hell’s blackest mantle. 

Jimsey Clay had almost lost his mind 
after Florence had divorced him. No- 
body had ever doubted his love for her, 
and yet—she had divorced him over a 
woman. Jimsey had been such a dear 
—good-natured, fine—like Jack! Oh, 
why hadn’t Jack written these past five 
days? She simply couldn’t live with 
him if she ever found out 

Florence’s voice came to her: 

“T loved Jimsey Clay, and he loved 
me. I broke his heart and mine. The 
woman went after him, and—he was a 

man; that was all. Now if 
some one told me I’d find an- 
other woman in my _hus- 
band’s arms in that room, I’d 
run away or close the door,” 


’ a little 


‘‘And somehow or some way, they always get our dear husbands,”’ 
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Florence had said. “I always wire and 
send special-delivery letters, when I am 
away, to notify him of my return. I 
never go to his office without phoning, 
never enter without whistling to him. 
I’ve paid with every deep emotion, 
every fine instinct, for my wisdom.” 

The last bit of color went out of the 
sky; it was leaden. The wind rose and 
lashed the palm branches together and 
sent the sea up in big breakers that 
rolled and moaned and broke against 
the shore in slashing sighs. 

Night descended. Lights came out. 
And still Ethel Telford stood brooding 
at that window. What a hideous world! 

“A man’s a man. God made him. 
Let it go at that,” Florence had mocked. 

Ethel turned back into the room, 
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switched on the lights, and stood mo- 
tionless, pondering. All at once she 
became vital—alive; she ran to the 
phone, took up the book, and began 
turning the leaves feverishly. It was 
all very well for Florence, who had had 
two husbands, to talk about running 
away from the truth, but Oh, 
God, if it were the truth, how could 
she live without Jack? But she had to 
know. Back and forth through the 
book she went. What was she looking 
for? She couldn’t think. Oh, yes! 
She lifted the receiver. 

“T’ve learned to accept man as he is, 
and that’s the whole secret of happi- 
ness,” Florence had said, “and a woman 
is a fool to leave one man for infidelity 
and marry another man.” 
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‘*Oh, a bracelet!’’ she cried. ‘Read the verse 
that goes with it,’? he said modestly. 


“Number, please,” came a_boyed 
voice over the wire. 

“IT don’t know the number. I——’” 

“Give you information.” 

There was a clacking sound in her 
ear and another voice said question- 
ingly : 

“Information ?” 

“Information, I want to go to New 
York, and 

“T didn’t tell you this to ask your 
sympathy,” Florence had said. “TI don’t 
need it, but I have poured out my wis- 
dom in the hope that if any of you ever 
have to face the same situation, you may 
profit by my experience. Though no- 
body can learn lessons for another. 
Each one must pay his own toll, one 
way or another.” 

There was a stuttering in her ear. 

“Hello!” she cried. 

No one was on the wire. 

“Information?” came the question- 
ing voice again. 

“Information, I want to go to New 
York, and I don’t know——” 
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“What road?” the voice broke in. 

“T don’t know. I——” 

“You'll have to give the name of the 
road, madam.” 

“But I——” she began, and again 
the line was dead. Oh, how awful were 
these central girls! The voice was 
speaking: 

“We are not allowed to give the name 
of any firm——” 

“But can’t you tell me the name of a 
road that runs to New York?” 

“There are several.” The girl named 
them in rapid succession, and Ethel 
chose the only one she caught. She 
had to know the truth of Jack’s si- 
lence, though she died for it. She 
would go to his hotel, take him by sur- 
prise, and—— 

She got the number and was inquir- 
ing about the first train out for New 
York when a commotion in the hall 
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came to her. The next minute Jack 
Telford burst into the room. He was 
a big man with light hair and merry 
blue eyes. Ethel dropped the receiver 
with a little scream as he came toward 
her. He lifted her bodily from the 
floor. 

“IT was so blamed homesick for you 
that I hustled up my business a little 
and beat it back home as fast as extra- 
fare trains could bring me!” he shouted 
joyously. 

“Oh!” Ethel fell to sobbing on his 
bosom. 

“Why, honey!” cried the man in dis- 
tress. “What’s wrong?” 

“T’m—I’m—so glad to see 
Jack!” she wept. 

“Why, you poor little girl!” He sat 
down in a big chair and cuddled her up 
close. “Did you miss me that much? 
I’m never going again without you,” he 
declared emphatically. 

“Why didn’t you let me know you 
were coming home, Jack?” she asked, 
after a while. “I was almost crazy over 
your silence.” ' 

“Wanted to surprise you,” he said, 
rocking back and forth in great satis- 
faction. “I knew you wouldn’t be 
looking for me for another week.” 

“IT was going to take the next train 
to New York!” she said, straightening 
up. 

“Were your” He 
lighted at this. 

“T was talking to the railroad office 
when you came in. Oh, and the re- 
ceiver is still down!” 

She jumped up and ran to the neg- 
lected phone. It was, after all, a most 
glorious old world. 

“You haven’t asked what I brought 
you,” he laughed, at the same time ris- 
ing and going toward the hall. 

“You brought yourself,” she smiled, 
as she put up the receiver. “I didn’t 
think of anything else.” 

This speech seemed to make him for- 
get whatever he had wanted in the hall. 


you— 


appeared de- 
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It called for another-bear hug, and gen- 
eral declarations of her wonderfulness. 

“There’s not another such a little 
peach in the world!” he declared with 
conviction, 

“There are lots of beautiful women 
in New York,” she teased, still in his 
arms, 

“Are there?” 

“Aren't there?” She looked up at 
him coyly, all her fear forgotten, her 
soul sickness past. 

“Tell you the truth’—he paused 
meditatively—“I can’t recall seeing one 
that struck me that way. Don’t believe 
I thought of it. All painted up. They 
can’t hold a candle to you.” 

She laughed happily and pushed him 
away. 

“Now show me what you brought 
me.” 

“Oh, yes. You made me forget.” 
He hurried out into the hall and came 
back carrying a large suit case. 
“Mostly laundry,” he grinned as he set 
it down. “I kept hoping to get away 
every day, so I wouldn’t give out for 
every day, so I wouldn’t give it out for 
through. Just kept buying clean stuff.” 
He dropped down on his knees and be- 
gan unstrapping the suit case. 

“You love!” she whispered, sinking 
to the floor beside him. How truly anx- 
ious he had been to get back to her! 

In a great flurry, he dragged all his 
soiled linen out on the Persian rug. 

“There!” he exclaimed, finding a lit- 
tle box and holding it open before her. 

“Oh, a bracelet!” she cried, and 
threw her arms around him, but now it 
was his turn to push her away. 

“Read the verse that goes with it,” 
he said modestly. 

She opened a little scrap of folded 
paper that reposed inside the circle of 
gold. 


A golden bracelet 
For a golden girl, 

Whose eyes are like diamonds 
And who is never a churl! 
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“Oh, Jack, you darling!” 

She was laughing and crying to- 
gether. Ethel Telford had a passion 
for poetry, and she knew good verse; 
but no sweeter lines had she ever read. 

“Tsn’t that pretty good?” chuckled 
her husband, whose verse reading be- 
gan and ended with the Sunday news- 
papers. 

“Tt’s wonderful!” And she meant it. 

“Took me an hour to write that,” he 
said. “I tell you these poem writers 
haven’t got such a snap as I used to 
think.” 

Gift after gift came out, one for 
every day he had been gone; maybe 
only a handkerchief or a pincushion or 
a pair of gloves, but with each an ap- 
propriate verse, showing time and 
thought and love expended. 

“There was a fellow roomed with me 
the last week I was there,’ Telford 
said. ‘Met him by chance and took 
him in because I was so blamed lone- 
some I couldn’t stand it.” 

“Poor boy!” Ethel nestled up to 
him, and he accepted her sympathy. 

“He was sure curious about my 
poetry.” He patted her head affection- 
ately. “I’d get the present all ready 
and sit down to write something to go 
with it, and he couldn’t think why it 
took me so long to compose it. Used 
to rag me something awful. Said he 
could write a history of the Great War 
while I was doing that. Course he 
didn’t know I was writing poetry.” 

“Why didn’t you let him see what 
you were doing?” she asked, stirring 
around in the satchel to see what else 
she could find. 

“Oh, I wrote it just for you,” Tel- 
ford said. “Seemed like sacrilege to 
let anybody else see it. Stop rummag- 
ing around in there.” 

He took her hands out of the satchel, 
and she sat happily on the floor, pre- 
tending to be greatly offended. He 
began searching among the crumpled 
linen. 
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“T got one in here somewhere that is 
too good to keep. I think it ought to 
be printed, but I wanted you to have 
the first look at it.” 

“Where is it?” 

“Here. I saved it for last.” 

He produced a little package done 
up with ribbons. She untied them ten- 
derly. When the box came open, she 
gave a scream of delight. On a soft 
black velvet bed lay a string of per- 
fectly matched pearls. 

She fairly jumped at him. He let 
himself be kissed and fussed over and 
told how perfect he was for a while; 
then he said: 

“But read the verse.” 

She did, aloud, and that it sounded 
good spoke much for her love. Worse 
than the first, it was music in her ears. 

“How’s that?” he asked with an ex- 
pectant smile. 

“Oh, Jack, it’s the sweetest, the most 
wonderful 

“Didn’t know your husband was a 
poet, did you?” he said, clasping the 
pearls around her neck and rising. “All 
your inspiration. Don’t get up. I have 
something more,” he added mysteri- 
ously. “Only there’s no poetry goes 
with it. The poetry goes in it.” 

“T thought you said this was the 
last!” she cried, her happiness almost 
greater than she could bear, it seemed. 

He went out into the hall, and Ethel 
began putting the linen back into the 
satchel. 

Suddenly she stopped, as if stung. 
She gave a little smothered gasp, drew 
back in terror, then leaned stiffly for- 
ward. 
who cannot credit her senses. 
dawned in her stricken face. 
she got up and looked 
loathsome thing for a minute. Without 
bent over and_ slowly 
picked it up. She stared at it almost 
stupidly. Everything stopped. As 
from a great distance, she heard her 
husband whistling in the hall—a happy, 


Tn her eves was the look of one 

Horror 
Stunned, 
down at the 


volition, she 
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rollicking tune. He was speaking to 
her. He was coming back into the 
drawing-room. Quickly she gathered 
it up and ran out, holding it as if she 
feared it would get away from her— 
this awful thing that had befallen her. 
Passing through the dining room, she 
came to the back stairs and, without a 
sound, slipped up to her room. 





Closing her door carefully, she stood 
for a moment steadying herself against 
it. Then, slowly, she let the thing fall 
out in folds of thin, shimmering 
beauty, giving forth a heavy perfume. 


Whether seconds or minutes had 
passed she knew not, when she heard 
her husband calling from below. 

What was to be done? He seemed 
to love her so. He had hurried home 
to her—from A gift for every 
day and a verse—and all the time 
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What had she looked like—this other 
woman? Of course she must have been 
beautiful. 

Now Ethel suffered! Her face was 
without life, without expression, like 
a dead face. She had wanted the truth 
—she had it! And he loved her. She 
knew that. He had sat in his room 
writing to her. And the “man” had 
complained of the time it took! But 
Jack had continued to take the time 

every day. 

The evidence of 
her husband’s_ guilt 
fell from her hands. 
The room grew dim; 
her knees gave way. 
Slowly she crumpled 


When Jack came 
in, she was ar- 
ranging a screen 
before the grate. 


down to the floor and sat staring into 
space. 

Well, she wouldn’t live with him— 
she couldn’t. But how could she live 
without him? She would! She would! 

Blind, tearing rage came to her res- 
cue. She jumped up. How she hated 
him! She would leave him at once— 
the hypocrite! 

“Nothing is ever gained by divorcing 
one man and marrying another.” 

Oh, she would never marry another ! 
She would never want another! She 
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would show them that she could live 
her life alone—always alone. After a 
while, old age would come; her mother 
and father would be dead, and She 
pictured herself in the big drawing- 
room downstairs—old and alone! 

“T’ve paid with every deep emotion, 
every fine instinct, for my wisdom.” 
Florence’s mocking love seemed to fill 
the room. 

Oh, but it was too hideous! No 
woman could overlook such a degrada- 
tion of love! 

“Each must pay his own toll, one 
way or another.” 

One way or another! If she lived 
with him, she would pay; if she left 
him, she would pay—more. 

“A man’s a man. God made him. 
Let it go at that.” 

“Oh, Ethel!” p 

Jack’s voice was on the stair. He 
was coming up. One moment of panic, 
then she snatched up the hated object, 
ran to the fireplace, stuffed it in the 
grate, and set fire to it. When Jack 
came in, she was arranging a screen 
before the grate. 

“What did you run away for?” he 
asked. 

He carried another suit case. 

She steadied herself by a chair. 

“T had a little headache and came 
up for some medicine.” 

“All right now?” he 
ously. 

“Yes. All right now.” 

“Well, I had something more to show 
you, but I can’t find it. What’s burn- 
ing?” 

“Just 
faintly. 

An unutterable came over 
her. She wanted to shriek aloud. She 
set her teeth together to keep from 
screaming as she looked at Jack. 

“By the way, I saw Jimsey Clay in 
New York. Poor devil—still grieving 
over Florence!” Jack went and sat 
beside his wife. 


asked solicit- 


some paper,” Ethel replied 


sickness 
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“Yet he was untrue to her,” choked 
Ethel. 

“Don’t you believe it!” said Telford. 
“He swore to me that he never was, 
He had no reason to lie to me at this 
late day. The other woman was after 
him, and A 

“Florence proved it!” cried Ethel 
bitterly. 

“Honey, you can just about prove 
anything you want to in this old world.” 

“But she didn’t want to!” £thel was 
almost hysterical. 

“T know it.” He sighed as if he gave 
it up. “That’s woman for you. Flor- 
ence got a bee in her bonnet. The other 
woman was crazy about him. She 
thought if Florence divorced him, Jim- 
sey would marry her. She helped it 
along. Woman stuff all around.” 

“What—did—you have for me?” 

“It was a nightgown,” he replied. 
“The prettiest thing! Laid it on the 
dresser in the hotel and turned over 
my bottle of eau de Cologne and hung 
it on a chair to dry out. I must have 
left it.” 

“What?” she gasped. “O-h!” 

She rose. Her knees were trembling. 
Her tense muscles gave way. He got 
up; she grasped his arm to keep from 
falling, but her face was illuminated. 

“What's the matter?’ 

“T’m so happy to have you back!” she 
breathed. 

“T must have left the gown,” he went 
on, a little puzzled. “I was sure I put 
it in the other suit case, but I can’t find 
it anywhere. Looked through every- 
thing. Cost eighteen dollars, too. Oh, 
well, ‘a man’s a man,’ ” he said, in self- 
justification. 

“God made him!” whispered Ethel. 
“Let it go at that.” She put her arms 
around his neck and burst into tears. 

“And a woman’s a woman,” he said 
with a bewildered smile, “and I guess 
God made her.” 

He grinned and patted her as if he, 
too, were willing to let it go at that. 





ILLUSTRATED 
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FOSTER 


In which Rae Forrest, of a Broadway chorus, does a 
bit of missionary work in the village of Hebron. 


F the gay young men who wear yel- 
low spats and sit on the stoops of 
certain theatrical boarding houses 

in the late Fifties, west of Broadway, 
had seen Rae Forrest that afternoon, 
they certainly would have railed mer- 


rily at her, as they do—flippant souls— 
at everybody from the old tragedian 
now doing movie characters down to 
the little slavey who does her morning 


work of afternoons when the actors 
have turned out. 

And they would have had more than 
usual reason. For surely Miss Forrest 
was a gem far from its setting as she 
jolted along over this rolling country 
road a thousand miles from Broadway. 

The big guffaw for these young 
friends of Miss Forrest would have 
been the spectacle of her sophisticated 
self engaged in a joy ride with a young 
man who was the very epitome of that 
country character which the vaudevil- 
lian has been under and overdoing on 
the stage since Mr. Thompson ushered 
in “Uncle Josh.” 

From his purple tie to his yellow 
shoes, they would have gone in mirth. 
Then they would have tried his ruddy 
skin and his peculiar look—bred of an 


effort to retain his character of supreme 
village bon vivant against the fear that 
he was not getting over with the most 
entrancingly metropolitan beauty it had 
ever been his fortune to meet. 

Had they continued to watch, they 
might have seen the provincial young 
man treated to a delightful surprise. 
Miss Forrest was making distinct at- 
tempts to encourage his conversation. 
The chill which had shackled the 
copious flow of his conversation melted 
more and more. 

From the general, he graduated to 
the specific by leaps. At last he said: 

“When Lem and me saw the show 
Tuesday night, he was saying what a 
good attraction you would make for 
us. Course we never thought of get- 
ting you. We supposed you were gone. 
When he told me you were still at the 
hotel, I thought it over mighty quick. 
The boys around here generally bring 
matters of importance to me for judg- 
ment. I told him we’d go right ahead 
and get you.” 

“Tt’s so lucky I stayed over,” said 
Miss Forrest, her brown eyes turned 
upon him in a way that broke the ice 
still further. 
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“I’m sure glad you did,” said the 
young man, doing his best to return the 
look, with a little “Every 
year we try to have some extry-special 
attraction to add to our big school en- 
tertainment. This year it was to be 
the Dipson Trio of refined entertain- 


interest. 


ers. But two of them got arrested over 
at the county seat for being drunk last 
week, and the board voted them out 
from appearing here. So we were pow- 
erful lucky when we got you.” 

“l’m sure I'll enjoy appearing, Mr. 
Pond,” said the actress. 

“T know you will,” he said. “You'll 
have some pretty slick people working 
with you, There’s Idy Smith, 
who’s been on the Lyceum, speaking 


too. 
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pieces, and the Oak Hill Quartet, that 
appears at all the best camp meetings. 
And I know you won’t be scared among 
so many strangers, for I'll be right there 
to interdooce you.” 

“What sort of a theater do 
have?” asked Miss Forrest. 

“Well, you see it ain’t quite a the- 
ayter. It’s in one end of the Odd Fel- 
lows’ assembly hall. But it’s a_ big 
place—holds five hundred people—and 
we have the choir, and the county band, 
and a few political speakers who be- 
long to the order and we can’t keep out, 


you 





Far from Broadway 


Miss Forrest drank from a brown bottle which he brought out to her through a group of 


afternoon loafers. 


For no other reason than to show off his climax of 


feminine triumph, Mr. Pond had halted. 


and the money goes to the school li- 
brary.” 

“How interesting!” commented Miss 
Forrest. 

“Yes, and we’re getting a nickel a 
head more this year than ever. You 
see we're paying you more than we 
ever paid anybody else. But Lem— 
he’s the big man in the Odd Fellows 

Pe) 


all these here kind of 
affairs—he said your price was right, 
for you come from New York, and 
living there costs something.” 

“Yes,” agreed Miss Forrest. 

Her word gave no indication of the 
bad ten minutes she had spent the day 
before at the shabby hotel in Lebanon 
awaiting the fate of her bluff. 


and manages 
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Before the recent fatal Tuesday 
night in Lebanon, she had been a chorus 
girl in a one-night-stand musical com- 
edy, playing hooky from the burlesque 
stage, which died a sudden death of 
financial failure. With equal vim she 
had cavorted in the Spanish number, 
in the Amazon march, and in the Greek- 
dancing number. With her costume 
for the latter, the only thing of value 
she had saved from the wreck of “The 
Jazzbo of Jazz,” she was now posing 
for the moment as a graduate of a 
famous school of the esthetic dance, 
able to introduce a solo number of 
real artistic merit. 

Would they discover that she was 
not the girl who led the dance, as she 
had told them, and spot her as the sec- 
ond girl from the end of the left side? 

This issue never was pressed. Lem, 
a good showman in the rough, felt she 
would be a good attraction. Mr. Pond, 
with certain infatuations, was only too 
eager. 

“A regular New York woman, like 
you read about,” Pond had whispered 
to Lem in the hotel lobby, when they 
engaged her. “Did you see that ciga- 
rette? She'll make us a fine special 
extry.” 

“Yes,” admitted Lem. “But—you 
won’t mind saying it was your idea? 
You’re younger than me and, if any- 
thing comes up—well, you know Uncle 
Job Peters and them deacons—and my 
wife.” 

“Sure!” said Mr. Pond. “Oh, sure!” 
as he once had heard a drummer from 
Cincinnati exclaim. 

And so Miss Forrest’s engagement 
had been clinched. 

From the moment she was engaged 
until that when he called at her room 
to take her over to Hebron—a trip 
arranged by himself so that he might 
be the sole escort—the heart of Mr. 
Pond oscillated feverishly. The im- 
pression she had made upon him was 
one of those received but once in a 
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lifetime, and the gallant flivver cava- 
lier was bursting with potentialities of 
response. 

And now, as his cup of fulfillment 
began to well respectably, her lure 
gripped him as never before. Her rare 
brown eyes and yellow hair, her red 
lips—redder than those of any other 
girl he knew, and there was a reason— 
and her beautifully molded figure, held 
him fast. No longer was she in the 
hotel, bargaining with business formal- 
ity; she was there close beside him, her 
elbows brushing this, the faint, delicious 
perfumery that was all about her rav- 
ishing his nostrils. 

In certain sophisticated quarters, 
Miss Forrest would have been held a 
remarkable combination of youth and 
experience. But to him she was only 
youth, and the way she listened to and 
encouraged his talk brought to him a 
notable realization. He decided that 
she was only flesh and blood, after all. 
Although far different in appearance 
and manners, she was like the girls of 
the countryside—glad to hear him talk 
and mark his wisdom and achievements 
thereby. Yet in truth, so long had she 
listened to men, learning everything and 
imparting nothing, that making him be- 
lieve her a gullible innocent was for 
her not even good practice. A protean 
veneer, bred of a smattering of many 
things and hiding its mastery of none 
save the ancient art of self-preserva- 
tion, was the most salient characteristic 
of Miss Forrest. It was the hidden 
link between her experienced eyes and 
her youthful dress and appearance. 

In another place, this veneer would 
have been her armor. Here, far from 
subtlety, it was merely the glamorous 
robe that clothed a great actress from 


the most famous of cities. 


They had drawn to a crossroads, 
where a store and a blacksmith shop 
cut in on the greenery of the fields. 

“Let me buy you something to 
drink,” suggested Mr. Pond. 
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It was a cruel, almost a brutal touch, 
for Miss Forrest leaned forward in- 
voluntarily, her lips parted and her eyes 
alight. Then, as when one casts away 
a too improbable daydream, she gave 
a little start. Her companion caught 
some inkling of her feelings, and said: 

“Sorry I can’t offer anything 
stronger than ‘coke.’ The county’s dry. 
Cranks, you know. That’s the way it 
goes in the country!” 

Miss Forrest drank from a brown 
bottle which he brought out to her 
through a group of afternoon loafers. 
For no other reason than to show off 
his climax of feminine triumphs, Mr. 
Pond had halted. 

As the actress drank through a straw, 
with no more attention to the gaping 
group in overalls than if they had been 
as many fence posts, her escort was not 
idle. From the side of his eye, he 
launched a couple of winks calculated 
to carry far over the countryside this 
corking sensation. 

Then they moved away, down from 
the ridge into a green valley which 
widened as they went on. Away to 
the summits of the rolling hills, cut 
sharp in the clear spring air, went the 
robe of verdure, splotched here afid 
there with a white farmhouse or a clear- 
ing with a garden. 

Below, fringing the road from which 
the little car flicked dust particles, was 
a widening flood plain of black dirt, 
whose richness was interpreted in fields 
of corn and wheat, young as the sum- 
mer. 

They swerved sharply, and the moist, 
sweet breath which comes from the 
ground when the grass is succulent and 
garnished with wild flowers reached 
them. Into the boughs of an 
overhanging tree the machine bore, and 
they were showered with a cloud of 
fragrant fruit blossoms. 

This curve, unexpected to Miss For- 
rest, sent her struggling against Mr. 
Pond. Their eyes met as she mur- 
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mured-an apology. This goddess from 
another world was only a flesh-and- 
blood girl, such as he often had taken 
driving—only more desirable and al- 
luring. 

“Pretty country through here,” he 
ventured. 

“Lovely,” she said, with just a hint 
of a sigh. Then, stiffening, she added: 
“Like any country, Mr. Pond.” 

“Call me Herb,” he said, rolling his 
eyes. “They all do around here.” 
Then, startled at his own boldness, he 
returned to their conversation, and 
commented: “Yep, the country ain’t the 
city, is it?” 

“No,” she answered, and there was 
a deeper meaning in her eyes. 

This discussion had the same weight 
for her as any conventional talk about 
the weather. But for Herb Pond it 
had a far deeper import. There are 
those country young men who run off 
to the city to take charge of our banks 
and corporations, so they can sell the 
old home place to the country club, 
when they president of it. 
Then there are other country young 
men who always have wanted to, 
but——— 

For once Herb found his tongue un- 
equal to the dictates of his mind. He 
was further handicapped by finding 
Miss Forrest looking directly at him. 
He crimsoned, and pretended that he 
had not been about to speak. But she 
knew, and there was no escape. 

“Back there at the store,” he said, 
“T had a funny thought. I don’t know 
whether I better tell you or not.” 

“Oh, do,” she urged. 

“Well, I was thinking—you know, 
you’re different from the other girls 
—and I was wondering Oh, darn 
it, I’d like to buy you a real drink in a 
Broadway café!” 

Miss Forrest laughed, and said: 

“Tf you were there, I’d accept the in- 
vitation.”’ 

“Would you?” 
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her warmly. “I’m glad. You see, I’ve 
always wanted to go, and I’ve always 
wanted—well—a _ girl like you are. 
Why can’t we go together. Why can’t 
you—marry me?” 

There are some moments to which 
even a metropolitan flow of language is 
not sufficient. But Herb was holding 
up his hand. 

“Wait! Don’t tell me,” he begged. 
“T want to show you.” 

He drew the car off to the side of 
the road. She looked almost alarmed. 
3ut the move was decidedly one of re- 
assurance. Herb plunged his hand deep 
into his pocket. 

“T know how you girls from the city 
feel,” he said. “I’ve read them arti- 
cles on the high cost of living. But 
look here!” 

For those who have not actual ac- 
cess to the mint, Manhattan is the 
place to see money. And Miss Forrest 
was steeped in Manhattan. Yet this 
did not restrain her from a start at 
the green circular wad, all bound round 
with a rubber band, which Herb exhib- 
ited. 

“Believe in preparedness,” he said. 
“See that white church on the hill? 
A mile and a quarter north to War- 
ner’s Mill, then down the creek to the 
town line, and from Billy Jenk’s black- 
smith shop on the county road to that 
brick house, and back to the church. 
That’s all our ground! Ask any bust- 
ness man who’s got the biggest share 
of this world’s goods around here.” 
“But,” said Miss Forrest, “I don’t 
understand.” 

“Yes, you do,” he said. “Girls like 
you are making big money, and inde- 
pendent. You don’t want a no-account, 
but the kind of a fellow who can build 
a good wolf fence in front of your 
door. Here’s the money for a honey- 
moon on Broadway. And we wouldn't 
ever come back here permanently.” 

“But I’ve only known you a day. I 
need time #i 
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“In the city, Miss Forrest, they’re 
fast. I’ve seen how they do it in the 
moving pictures. I’d like to put this 
over right away. Around here they all 
call me ‘Hustling Herb.’ Couldn’t you 
let me know to-night ?” 

Although the roll of greenbacks had 
disappeared, its image still registered 
in the mind of the actress. Miss For- 
rest allowed her eyes to drift in the 
direction where the corpulent roll had 
last been visible. Then she directed at 
Herb the most effective and ardent 
glance of a series which had progressed 
by regular acceleration. 

“T admire men who hurry things to 
a finish,” she said. “I'll think seri- 
ously and let you know.” 

“Make it to-night,” he said earnestly. 
Then, as they rumbled over a little 
bridge, “Here’s Hebron. You're to stay 
with. Mr. James, the banker. His 
daughter, Maudie” —he _ interrupted 
himself nervously —“his daughter, 
Maudie, a fine girl and an awfully good 
friend of mine, will entertain you. 
And, by the way, don’t say anything 
to Maudie about our plans, or about 
what I’ve said to you. She’s a fine girl, 
but something of a gossip, and it would 
be all over the village before sun- 
down.” 

They stepped out in front of a pretty 
gate, which divided a white picket fence 
over which hung clusters of lilacs. 
Great trees towered high above a shady 
lawn between them and a roomy old 
house with a broad porch. A girl in 
white was running down to meet them. 

She leaned shyly over to unlatch the 
gate. Her face, which contained the 
bloom Miss Forrest could only imitate, 
attracted most by its large blue eyes, 
striking in their earnestness. Her re- 
serve concealed from a first glance the 
quality of desire which was present, 
and a longing that spoke of potential- 
ities only lacking a chance for full ex- 
pression. 

Her figure, without the seductive 
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curves of Miss Forrest’s, was slim and 
boyish in the simple white gown in 
which yesterday she had graduated 
from the village high school. She was 
blushing before Herb said: 

“Maudie, this is Miss Forrest, the 
actress, who is going to be in the enter- 
tainment.”’ 

Maudie’s greeting was neither firm 
nor well enunciated. The hand which 


Miss Forrest took was trembling. 
Maudie faltered as a provincial might 
should a great city come and set itself 
down in his native heath, instead of 
merely a great city’s exponent. 

“Charmed, I’m sure,” returned Miss 
Forrest, and they went to the porch, 
with its swing and easy-chairs. 

On the plea of “business downtown,” 
Herb excused himself. There is little 
use-in a man’s being important unless 
he can tell the world about it. Herb 
was bursting to tell of his queen of 
queens. The most important things 
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pending between herself and him, for 
certain reasons, he did not tell. But 
with suggestive effects which branded 
him a consummate artist, he told 
enough, and to the right parties, the 
sort of fellows who shake for cigars 
almost every Saturday at the county 
seat and who stay for the aftershow 
of the “Street of Cairo” at the fair. 
Maudie was anxiously receptive 
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‘““Were you ever 
in acafé?”’ asked 
Maudie. ‘Oh, I 
roomed at one,’’ 
assured Miss 
Forrest. 


when the girls sought the porch again 
after lunch. The subject to her of all- 
consuming interest had not _ been 
touched upon. Her white skirt spread 
primly down over her shoe tops and 
her red hair ribbons tilted forward, she 
waited. 

Her guest, knees crossed, allowing 
a considerable display of silk hosiery, 
basked in the physical satisfaction of 
an excellent meal ended with good 
coffee. She was thinking of a certain 
delicatessen on Sixth Avenue which 
has an obliging delivery boy who will 
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always stop off and secure, with great 
dispatch, the especial brand of ciga- 
rettes a lady wants. 

She had surrendered herself so com- 
pletely to this pleasing vision that she 
gave a little start when Maudie said 
timidly : 

“Miss Forrest.” 

Yes.” 

“Do you like it around here?” 

“Tt’s beautiful.” 

“T think it’s ugly. Why, they even 
name places after towns in the Bible!” 

“Well, look at St. Paul. That’s quite 
a place. But don’t you*really like it 
here?” 

“No, it’s the country—not like you 
read about in books!” 

“T’ve read books about the country.” 

“They have them,” admitted Maudie. 
“But I won’t read one unless it’s about 
New York. I did read one about Chi- 
cago, but that had about the stock- 
yards, and there’s too many 
around here.” 

Miss Forrest 
ingly. 

Thus encouraged, Maudie came to 
the point. 

“Won’t you tell me 
York?” she asked. 

Inducing a New Yorker to talk 
about New York makes the seizure of 
sweets from the proverbial infant look 
like one of the labors of Hercules. Miss 
Forrest looked truly pleased. 

“There isn’t much to tell,” she said. 

“Oh, yes,” coaxed Maudie. “Please 
start at the beginning. Were you born 
there ?” 

“N—yes.” How silly of Maudie not 
to know that all New Yorkers are born 
in New York! 

“Then you’ve known it all 
life !” 

“Yes,” and Miss Forrest swung 
from the extreme repression under 
which she had placed herself to a joy- 
ful and whimsical affability. “Yes, 
when I was the smallest kid, I used to 
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dance to hurdy-gurdies around the 
Statue of Liberty.” 

“Why, I thought that was where the 
boats came in.” 

“Well, these were on boats—Coney 
Island boats. We used to go every 
day.” 

“And I bet you saw lots of famous 
people.” 

“Bunches of them,” assured Miss 
Forrest, coming, as she warmed, into 
something like her normal diction, 
“Jim Corbett and Billy Sunday and 
Teddy Roosevelt.” 

“Was he there cried Maudie. 
“My father saw him once!” 

“He used to come down to ride a 
certain horse on the carrousel,” said 
the other. “He was such a romp.” 

“And Broadway? Were you ever 
on it?” 

“Seldom off. I played at the Colum- 
bia, and the Fifth Avenue, and all the 
leading theaters.” 

“Were you ever in a café?” 

“Oh, I roomed at one,” assured Miss 
Forrest. 

“But I just thought they ate lobster 
and drank wine in cafés. Do they 
keep roomers ?” 

“Well, the better ones are starting 


” 
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“How wonderful! How wonder- 
ful!” cried Maudie. “Oh, Miss For- 
rest, I would run off to New York and 
go on the stage and see the high build- 
ings and the subway and the opera 
house—if—if I didn’t have to marry 
Herb!” 

“What?” cried Miss Forrest, with 
startled inflection. 

“Oh, lots of people would be sur- 
prised,” said Maudie. “It’s a family 
secret. It slipped out when I got to 
telling you of something I’ve been 
thinking of so much. Sometimes it 
seems that marrying, even a man like 
Herb, and settling down isn’t just what 
I should do.” 

Miss Forrest caught few of the de- 
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tails after Maudie’s first statement. 
She was looking down the quiet street 
and murmuring: 

“Oh, Mr. de Maupassant, why lay 
your triangles in a village like Paris, 
France, with Hebron on the map ?” 

And as she thought of the devil in 
his home ‘town, she heard the clatter 
of his flivver. 

“Herb, coming to take us to re- 
hearsal,” explained Maudie. 

“Does he love you?” asked Miss For- 
rest. 

“He ought to,’ ‘said Maudie. 
“We’ve went together two years.” 

“He ought to,” echoed Miss Forrest. 
“Then don’t go to New York. Girls” 
—there was a note Maudie could not 
grasp—‘‘girls engaged to marry should 
not run away from it.” 

“Girls,” cried Herb, 
word from her lips, 
opery house!” 

The opera house was merely so 
called locally, in imitation of that cen- 
ter of culture, the county seat, which 
had a real theater. It was a three- 
story brick on a square, with a drug 
store on one side of the entrance and 
the inevitable “Busy Bee” confection- 
ery, operated by a Greek, on the other. 
Above were the,Odd Fellows’ quarters, 
with the stage at the rear, reached 
direct by a stairway from below. 

With proper ceremony, Herb es- 
corted his companions to the stage door, 
reached, in this instance, not by the 
primrose path, but by a trail through 
jimson weeds in the next lot. 

Fifty women and children were stag- 
ing a dress rehearsal of the evening’s 
entertainment. Herb was for clearing 
off the whole collection forthwith to 
make way for the actress from New 
York. But she restrained him. 

“T’ll take my turn,” she said, and sat 
on her trunk watching a group of little 
girls drill stiffly and sing a plaintive 
song about spring. There was not 
upon the face of Miss Forrest, as she 
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watched this, the smile of indulgence or 
mild contempt which Maudie had ex- 
pected. The actress was sober, and 
not at all without interest. 

“Not much like you see on the stage 
in New York,” said Maudie. 

“Not exactly,” admitted her com- 
panion. 

“Oh, Miss Forrest, if I could only 
see the things you do there every day! 
If it wasn’t for ad 

Herb’s appearance cut her short. 

“Maudie,” he said, “they want to see 
you about your number.” 

As she left, he dropped upon the 
trunk with Miss Forrest. 

“Tf you would tell me now,” he said, 
“T could have a minister meet us at the 
hotel at Oak Hill to-night. Oak Hill’s 
back this way, and the railroad through 
there goes into Cincinnati. It’s the un- 
usual way out of Hebron, and we'd 
meet nobody.” 

Miss Forrest looked across to where 
Maudie was talking to the pianist. 

“T can’t tell you now, Mr. Pond,” 
she said. “I’ve got my act on my mind. 
But I’ll give you an answer early this 
evening.” 

When the others had left, Miss For- 
rest donned a costume, which was 
not calculated to discourage the infatu- 
ation of Herb or the obsession of 
Maudie. After half an hour’s battle 
with the operator of a temperamental 
and aged spotlight, and the player of 
an untuned piano, Miss Forrest brought 
her rehearsal to a close. 

“Tt won’t be as good as I could do 
under more favorable circumstances,” 
she warned, as they were leaving. 

Maudie was ahead, and, with none 
to see, Herb slipped his arm around 
the shapely waist of the actress. 

“Tt’ll be perfect if you do it, dear,” 
he whispered. “Tell me we start for 
Broadway to-night.” 

“To-night,” she teased. 
—to-night.” 

They had to pass the 
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“They fight on and after a while they have a bite and a place to 
stay. But it batters them, kid, it batters them.”’ 


to the place where Herb had left the 
car. In front of it, Miss Forrest 
started almost imperceptibly. The pro- 
cession of country and small-town peo- 
ple meant nothing. But the ample man 
in smart clothes, who tilted back 
against the tree reading a big city pa- 
per—there was about his close-cropped 
mustache and debonair appearance all 
that set Miss Forrest off from her sur- 
roundings. 

In her eye was the look of a certain 
type of attractive woman who is able 
to perceive that she is being scruti- 
nized, and to scrutinize in return, with- 


out even appearing 
to notice. But the 
ample man did not 
see this look. He 
saw only Miss For- 
rest and continued 
to look at her until 
she disappeared. 

The opera house 
was the center to- 
ward which every- 
body walked that 
night. At seven, the 
entrance was sur- 
rounded by girls 
pacing back and 
forth, arm in arm, 
by young men 
smirking at them, 
and later by in- 
creasing family 
groups. 

“Tt’s easy,” said 
Lem, the manager, 
at opening time. 
“Every seat at a 
nickel more . than 
we ever charged. 
Your friend sure 
done the _ business, 
Herb.” 

“‘My friend’ is 
right,’ chuckled 
Herb, slapping the 
manager on the 
back. “Wait till 9 

He managed to stop himself, and 
hurried back stage. There must be 
no blunder in this wonderful coup. In 
the hour when Hebron was at the feet 
of this queen, he, Herb Pond, the most 
dashing cavalier who ever drove a fliv- 
ver down the county road, must carry 
her away. Maudie? What time have 
men of destiny to think of little pro- 
vincials in such an hour? 

If Herb was excited as he came 
upon the stage, he was absolutely in- 
toxicated when Miss Forrest answered 
his knock at the door of her dressing 
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room with “Come!” and he entered to 
find her kimono clad, making up. 

An entrancing foretaste of Broadway 
almost overpowered him. Only his ab- 
normal frame of mind enabled him to 
whisper: 

“Tell me, Miss Forrest—about—to- 
night.” 

“We may be making a mistake, Mr. 
Pond,” she said softly, “but I am im- 
pressed by your devotion. Will you 
come for me, after the show? I 4g 

“Miss Forrest ” he stammered, 
starting toward her. 

“Not now,” she said. “It’s Oak 
Hill we go to? Be here half an hour 
after the close of my act.” 

When he had left, she started put- 
ting on her filmy costume. As she ad- 
ministered the final touches, Maudie 
appeared. 

“Oh, Miss Forrest, you look wonder- 
ful!” she cried. 

“You're fixed up some yourself,” 
said Miss Forrest, as the faint smile 
with which she looked upon Maudie’s 
attire gave way to another look. 

“T’m America in the ‘Dance of Na- 
tions,’. because they say I’m the best 
dancer around here. That’s why I’d 
like to go away and learn how to be a 
great dancer like you.” 

“But, Maudie”—there was again that 
strange ring in Miss Forrest’s- voice— 
“a girl who has promised herself to a 
man has no right to run away and do 
something else.” 

“I know—and father just got word 
to-night that Herb took out five hun- 
dred dollars from the Lebanon Bank to- 
day for our wedding. It’s to be 
Wednesday. But——” 

“Maudie!” called some one outside. 

“Come see our number, Miss For- 
rest,” said Maudie, as she rushed away. 

With a gown over her dance cos- 
tume, Miss Forrest stood in the wings 
and watched. Those out in front could 
have given no greater interest to a 
grand ballet than they did to this sim- 
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ple series of movements performed by 
girls in homemade costumes. But 
their interest and attendant emotions 
were small compared with those of 
Miss Forrest. 

From the moment when the first girl 
moved self-consciously upon the stage 
until the last one fled in nervous flight, 
she watched, silent and tense. Her fin- 
gers tightened and her lips contracted 
almost to the point of distortion as 
Maudie finished her little solo bit and 
bowed at the applause that roared back. 

As the girls hurried off, scared and 
trembling, Miss Forrest seized the as- 
tonished “America” in her arms, and 
kissed her. 

“Dear, 
whispered. 

“Why, Miss Forrest “ 

“Now I must go,” said the actress, 
with a final pressure, seeming to fight 
some insidious emotion. “I’m on soon, 
but I must first slip around to the drug 
store for a headache powder.” 

“Let me go,” said Maudie. 

“No, no!” and she waved as she re- 
turned down the stairs and went out of 
the door into the jimson-weed patch. 

The “Danse Esthetique,” as it was 
billed, following the program of the 
defunct show in which Miss Forrest 
had been a chorister, was introduced to 
Hebron, on the whole, in a creditable 
manner. So long Miss Forrest had 
watched it given by the woman she had 
helped to support that she was able to 
execute it with passing completeness. 

In dancing, she so demeaned herself 
that the beautiful side was emphasized. 
There are two versions to every dance, 
and Miss Forrest, being a good show 
woman, knew which to give. There 
were, too, metropolitan ideals to be up- 
held. For, with one of those glances 
which an actress is bound to make into 
the first few rows, the ample gentle- 
man who had been seen sitting before 
the hotel was discovered. 

The applause that followed her round 
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of whirling dance came from people 
who had been entertained. Herb, who 
took her hand as she floated off, after 
many bows, expressed its sentiments as 
he said: 

“Fine! You did it up brown!” 

At the door of her dressing room, he 
pushed into her hand a roll of money. 

“Your salary. I told him you 
wanted to get away at once,” he ex- 
plained. “When shall I come?” 

“Tt’ll be half an hour at least,” she 
said. 

“All right,” said Herb, holding her 
hand a moment in simpering anticipa- 
tion. 

Miss Forrest removed her make-up 
and slipped a street dress over her 
dance costume in feverish haste. Her 
things she hastily pushed into her trunk 
and locked it. With a cautious glance, 
she made sure everybody was watch- 
ing the number which held the center 
of the stage. Then she stole down 
the stairs and out of the theater. 

At a near-by corner stood an auto- 
mobile. 

“T was afraid you wouldn’t be 
here,” she said breathlessly. She 
pressed something into the driver’s 
hand. “Get the trunk quick,” she said. 
“And remember you don’t know where 
I am, if any one sees you.” 

A monient later the trunk was loaded. 
As the machine gained speed, she cried 
to the driver: 

“You’re sure that train stops at the 
station beyond Lebanon, and that you 
can make it?” 

The driver nodded. 

“And the line isn’t the same one that 
goes through Oak Hill?” 

“No, that one goes on into Cincinnati. 
This one goes north and strikes the 
Lake Shore. We're halfway _ be- 
tween.” 

Thus assured, Miss Forrest lay back 
and breathed in the cool night air, fra- 
grant with the flowers and the new life 
of June. The events of the day passed 
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in review, and more than once she 
laughed softly. Some-time later, the 
car drew up beside an isolated little 
way station, sleeping under the rising 
moon of the lovely night. 

Miss Forrest’s trunk was taken in- 
side, and the car rolled away. The 
actress was just putting her ticket into 
her pocketbook when the door opened. 

Maudie crossed the room, her arms 
outstretched. 

“T hid,” she said, half afraid. “I was 
afraid you’d send me back in the ma- 
chine.” 

“But how 

“T saw you turn and go to the auto 
livery, when you said you were going 
to the drug store. My cousin runs the 
livery. He told me where you ordered 
a machine to go. I started just as you 
finished your act.” 

“Well, I’m glad you came to see me 
off ws 

"On, 
you!” 

“What?” 

“T can’t help it. I’ve got to. I was 
discouraged when you told me to stay 
and get married. But you saw you 
were wrong when you praised my danc- 
ing. And when I saw you dance—I 
had to. Please, please don’t look like 
that! I’ve got my hundred dollars 
along. I was saving it for things for 
the house. But now I'll pay my fare, 
and I’ll study up, and you and I can 
have one of those sister acts. I read 
the girls don’t always have to really 
be a 

Miss Forrest looked toward the 
ticket window, and then at the clock. 

“Come!” she said to Maudie, and led 
her out upon the platform. 

In the dim light, she grasped the girl 
by the shoulders. 

“Listen, Maudie!” she said. “‘You’re 
all wrong. I didn’t care much until to- 
night when I saw you dance 44 

“And you said it was good,” pro- 
tested Maudie. 
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“I said that because—because you 
seemed to me like another girl. I 
praised it because I couldn’t really say 
what I wanted to—because I knew how 
you felt. But forget it—for God’s sake, 
forget it! Believe me, if you ever be- 
lieved anybody, all that stuff about New 
York was a lie. I lied and they all 
lie—the books, the moving pictures, 
the poor fools who go down there and 
blow in big rolls with their mouths gap- 
ing like the simps they are.” 

Her voice trembled, Maudie tried to 
see her eyes. 

“Tt can be done, kid,” she continued. 
“The town can be beat. Some girls 
with big stuff—like you and I haven’t 
got—can break through and make it 
pay, like everybody thinks they’re going 
to do. But the rest—it gets into their 
blood like germs, and they can’t break 
away. They fight on and after a while 
they have a bite and a place to stay. 
But it batters them, kid, it batters them, 
like I don’t want you to be battered— 
like x 

Her voice broke as she held Maudie 
to her breast. Maudie tried to speak, 
but the actress went on: 

“Look at that skyline—trees against 
the moon, flowers, gardens, green grass. 
Stay with them if you can!” 

“But I want to go,” said Maudie. 

“Maybe the country don’t matter. 
But what about Herb? He’s asked to 
marry you. He’ll be all right when he 
gets a few foolish notions out of his 
head. He’s asked you to marry him— 
and you’re running away! Girl”—her 
voice was husky—“‘a man asked me that 
once. Later, I didn’t run from him, I 
ran after him—and still he never did!” 

Far off, there was a faint whistle. 
‘At the same moment, the lights of an 
automobile fired on a near-by hill. The 
_ machine plunged toward the station like 
mad. For a moment the girls stood 
still. In varying degrees, they recog- 
‘nized the approaching car as a factor 
in their problem. Down the track the 
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engine whistled again. Around the 
corner of the station the machine swept. 

“Come inside,’ said Miss Forrest, 
gripping Maudie’s hand. 

As they entered by one door, Herb, 
breathless and flustered, came in at the 
other. At the sight of them, he stopped 
short, speechless. 

Miss Forrest was very thankful for 
this pause. 

“T’m so glad, Mr. Pond,” she said, 
“that you, also, came to bid me good-by. 
Maudie has been telling me of your 
plans for marriage.” 

The astonished Herb gave her the 
hand for which she reached. She 
placed it in the hand of Maudie. The 
whistle was close now. Her hands 
upon their joined ones, Miss Forrest 
led them upon the platform. 

“Some time,” she said, as the train 
drew up, “come to New York and look 
me up. I live in a bungalow between 
Andy Carnegie and Mr. Astor, on the 
north side of Broadway. Good-by, 
Maudie. Good-by—Herb!” 

She looked back at them from the 
observation platform, as the train 
moved. She was alone, and their re- 
ceding forms made a picture that was 
touching. In the yellow light, growing 
smaller and smaller, was a man with 
his arm around a girl in white. Was 
it a continuance of the emotion awak- 
ened when she saw Maudie dance, or 
only a break after the strain? Miss 
Forrest leaned against the steel car, her 
face buried in her hands, her bag un- 
heeded on the floor. 

“Why didn’t some one tell me?” she 
sobbed. 

Behind her was the 
Havana. 

“Your bag,” said a voice. It was the 
ample, man, who must have rushed to 
take the night train at Lebanon. 

“Oh!” she stammered. “Those poor 
hicks! I’ve been holding in all day. 
And when I did get away from them, 
I laughed till I cried!” 
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What Money did to Love. Does the story end as you thought it would? 


HE black arts are gone, we are 
told, their mysteries exploded by 
the greater mysteries of science ; 

yet to Olive Carew, reclining in a great 
chair by the mezzanine rail, the fervid, 
restless hotel life panting all about her, 
there entered a sorcerer who by his 
spell instantaneously transformed a 
huge potted palm into dimly seen 
boughs fragrantly loaded with bloom, 
changed a dazzling circle of electric 
bulbs into distant stars set in velvet 
blackness, and caused the crash of Wag- 
ner, café rendered, to fade away until 
the echo returned as the far-off lowing 
of an anxious mother cow. 

The necromancer was a smartly uni- 
formed boy, and the spell he used con- 
sisted of three words: 

“Mis-ter Ju-lian Breck-en-ridge!”” 

The monotonous cry rose from the 
floor of the lobby to the gallery above, 
and Olive sat erect, her slim figure 
vibrant, about to spring up; then 
dropped back in her chair, closing her 
eyes, intently awaiting a repetition of 


the name. It came, from a greater dis- 
tance, but unmistakable: 

“Ju-lian Breck-en-ridge!” 

Was it a swish of silken skirts, the 
wearers on their way to the dining 
room, or was it the faint rustle of fall- 
ing apple blossoms? Did a careless 
passing hand accidentally touch her 
thinly clad arm, or did strong hands 
suddenly press upon her shoulders, sup- 
plementing imperious eyes? Was that 
a light voice calling to a fellow diner: 
“Wait for me at the cloakroom door,” 
or did deep tones, strong and tender, 
command: “Wait for me. I'll come 
back ?” 

Olive sat very still, resting her elbow 
upon the chair arm. From her left 
hand, shading her closed eyes, a dia- 
mond shot a purple ray to the electric 
cluster upon a pillar opposite. - The 
voice of the page entered the mezzanine 
through a distant door: 

“Mis-ter Ju-lian Breck-en-ridge!” 

“Here, boy!” 

Olive’s hand fell; her eyes opened 





Coming Back 


and met those of a man who, leaning 
against the pillar, looked down at her 
from a broad-shouldered height of six 
feet. The blood left Olive’s cheeks, 
but neither spoke until the boy pre- 
sented a telegram and turned away. 
Then the man said quietly: 

“T’ve come back.” 

Olive, her lips apart, attempted to 
speak, but the first word caught in 
her throat. Then she leaned forward, 
her locked fingers on her knee, trying 
to make her tone light: 

“You’ve been a long time in com- 
ing.” 

“Ten years are not so very many 
to make good in—as your father said 
I must make good.” He drew a chair 
and sat down close to and facing her. 
“And you agreed with him, Olive.” 

“T did nothing of the kind!’ The 
girl spoke spiritedly. “At eighteen, 
what can a girl do but obey, unless— 
the man cares enough to think—and act 
—for her? You promised, and you 
made me promise, and then you went 
away, and after three years you didn’t 
write. I used to watch and watch— 
oh, for years after your letters stopped 
coming, and when the postman brought 
me nothing, I used to say to myself: 
‘He doesn’t write because he’s coming 
soon.’ It was a long, long time before 
I could believe you had forgotten.” 

“Did it never occur to you that there 
might have been times when making 
good, doing what I had undertaken to 
do, seemed impossible? But I have 
done it—so that even your father would 
be satisfied. I saw him with you at 
the desk a couple of hours ago. His 
back was turned, and I didn’t speak un- 
til I could see you alone. Don’t you 
want to hear what my life has been 
these past ten years? Oh, I have made 
good!” 

He threw himself back, tilting his 
chair slightly, his thumbs in his arm- 
holes, and Olive noticed the increased 
weight of his figure, the added flesh 
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and color about the jaw that she re- 
membered brown and lean, the air of 
confidence, of  self-satisfaction. The 
seal hanging from his watch guard was 
heavy, and the locket quite thickly set 
with flashing stones. She remembered 
the plain little locket she had given» 
him, containing her picture and a scrap 
of her sun-shot brown hair. She had 
noticed that morning, as she had coiled 
the soft mass smoothly about her head, 
a silver hair or two. Was the spring 
sunshine of ten years ago imprisoned 
behind those glittering gems? The 
thought put a softer note in her voice 
as she answered: 

“Tell me, Julian.” 

The man caught the tone and bent 
toward her, his eyes forcing hers to 
fall. 

“Do you remember the old apple tree, 
and the croaking frogs, and your 
father’s pet cattle lowing in the dis- 
tance? We used to be afraid he’d come 
out to see what troubled them. And 
do you remember the night I went 
away?” 

“I’ve told you that I remembered. 
It wasn’t I who forgot.” The girl’s 
tone was defensive, but it thrilled, and 
she leaned forward, her upturned face 
emotion swept. 

“Well! well!” Julian Breckenridge 
somewhat hastily threw himself back 
again, his glance momentarily searching 
the mezzanine with its gathering groups 
of guests in dinner dress. “When I 
left the old place, I went West, as you 
know, and tackled agriculture. I 
didn’t make any great hit as a farmer, 
but I stuck it out for three years and 
had a clear title when the fussing in 
Mexico opened up opportunities for any 
man who could ride a horse and sleep 
on the ground, and had a nose for the 
sort of news the papers wanted. I 
was that man, and I hustled for the 
Rio Grande, and it was about that time 
that personal correspondence grew diffi- 
cult. 
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“Dp 


sut in hunting around for readable 
items, I ran into some information that 
it struck me might be mighty useful to 
certain folks over here who liked a bit 
of good mining property when they 
could get it cheap—and safe. And 


‘when I gave them a hint, I found that 


my guess was good. When I found 
they were willing to pay, I held out 
for a share in whatever came out of 
the deal. If I’d known what my lead 
was worth, I’d have made my terms 
a lot stiffer; but I got a chance to 
tighten up on them later on, and they 
put me in charge of a department in 
the development end of it. There I 
got wise to a good many things that 
meant cold cash for me, and if I had 
gone back in three years, I think your 
father would have given me a different 
reception from what I used to get in 
the old days. He sure was a chilly 
proposition then!” 

Julian Breckenridge threw his head 
back and laughed, stretching out his 
legs and expanding his chest. 

Olive, to whom the language of 
business was an unknown tongue, could 
nevertheless read the signs of ample 
prosperity and the self-appreciation 
that usually accompanies it. Although 
her training had not led her to regard 
the latter as other than natural, in- 
stincts born before her training had 
begun sensed a coarsening of mind as 
well as of body in the man beside her. 
The question, “Why did you not re- 
turn then?” formed itself in her brain, 
but she did not ask it. She waited for 
him to continue. 

“About that time, land started to 
boom around my old stamping ground, 
and I went back there and platted out 
my five hundred acres in town lots. 
There were six saloons and a general 
store within five miles of it, and we 
thought it was going to be a city; 
anyway, we advertised it that way— 
and the lots went off at a rattling price. 
They’ve brought me a nice income ever 
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since. The saloons didn’t prove such 
city breeders as we expected, and a 
good many of the contracts have fallen 
back into my hands now. But it doesn’t 
matter. I can afford to hold them until 
things buck up again. And in the mean- 
time, the mining property has boomed 
and boomed and boomed. We're issu- 
ing a new bunch of stock, and I’m 
here now putting it on the market. 
See that stone?” He held out his hand, 
big and white, but no longer muscular. 
“That cost two thousand dollars, and 
the setting comes from the mine that 
furnished the cash to buy it.” 

He held the ring up to the light; 
then dropped his hand upon the arm 
of Olive’s chair and leaned toward her 
again. 

“Now, what have you to tell me?” 

Olive met his insistent, questioning 
eyes, and slowly the color mounted to 
her forehead. How was she to tell 
what he must know, and know at once? 
The spell of the whispering night and 
the apple blossoms was upon her again. 
He had been long in coming, but he 
had come, and she had not kept her 
promise—had not waited. Not because 
she had forgotten—never that—but be- 
cause she had believed herself forgot- 
ten. 

“Julian she began, but as she 
hesitated, he drew out his watch and 
sprang to his feet. 

“We'll have to finish our talk later. 
I’ve overstayed my time half an hour. 
I'll see you in the dining room.” 

He smiled down at her, and was 
gone, and a few moments later, she 
saw his big, imposing figure crossing 
the lobby below to the desk, where 
incoming men were registering. She 
watched him as he lit a cigar and talked 
with the clerk before disappearing in 
a throng of new arrivals. 


” 


“Will you forgive me, my dear? I’ve 
kept you waiting more than half an 
hour.” 
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Olive started, and rose, facing a slen- 
der, thin-featured man, with thickly 
silvered hair and ribboned glasses that, 
falling from his nose as he spoke, were 
replaced by a nervous hand. 

“It doesn’t matter,” she said. “I 
didn’t know you were late.” 

“You were amused watching the peo- 
ple? Wonderfully interesting, isn’t it? 
—these incoming rills of humanity from 
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ping hers by not more than an inch or 
two. Her eyes searched the crowd be- 
low, still seeking a far different figure, 
then turned upon the delicately cut pro- 
file beside her, scanning it as if finding 
something hitherto unnoticed there. 

“And you weren't a bit lonely with- 
out me?” Doctor Carew’s eyes smiled, 
but there was the suggestion of a sigh 
behind the words. 


Julian Breckenridge, waving the protesting waiter aside, 
strode toward Olive and held out his hand, 


affecting a first meeting. 


all parts of the world, gathering in 
that pool below, mingling for a moment, 
an hour, a day, then streaming sepa- 
rately away to gather in other pools, 
each carrying some mental accretion 
from the contacts of each stopping 
place. Just an ordinary hotel lobby, 
Olive, but wonderful as a segment of 
life—wonderful, wonderful !” 

He had slipped his hand within her 
arm and stood looking over the rail 
into the great rotunda, his head top- 


Olive did not lie. 

“T hadn’t time to be lonely. I met 
an old friend. I hadn’t seen him for 
years. He had just gone away when 
you came.” 

“That was good. Did you tell him 
we had been only a week married, or 
did you leave him to suppose that your 
gray-haired old husband was an acqui- 
sition of many years’ standing?” 

Olive withdrew her arm and faced 
him, a quickening in her face and voice. 
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“You're not old! Fifty isn’t old, if 
your hair is gray. Please don’t say that 
again, Philip. Shall we go to dinner?” 

But at the dining-room door she drew 
back,.trying to overlook every part of 
the great room before permitting the 
waiter to guide them to a table. 

“Not that corner,” she protested, 
fancying she recognized expansive 
shoulders in its close vicinity. “I can’t 
bear to be so near the music.” 

“We'll take that table near the palm,” 
Doctor Carew said to the waiter. 
“You'll like that better, Olive?” 

She followed, and looked about with 
relief when they were seated. The 
tables nearby were almost all filled, and 
with strangers. Doctor Carew adjusted 
his glasses and scanned the menu, pats- 
ing to say to the waiter: 

“You seem crowded to-night, but 
don’t place any one at this table, please, 
if you can help it.” 

The man smiled comprehendingly, 
foreseeing an enhanced tip. As he bent 
over with pad and pencil, transcribing 
the low-toned instructions of her hus- 
band, Olive saw heads turned following 
the progress of a couple who, in the 
wake of the head waiter, 
proaching “their corner. The waiter, 
completing his order, turned, and his 
superior committed to his 
newly arrived guests. The man mo- 
tioned them toward a table at a little 
distance, at which two of the four 
places were still vacant. 

“Have you no tables for two?” Ju- 
lian Breckenridge asked loudly. 

“None vacant, sir. We’re very much 
crowded this evening.” 

“Absurd!” The voice of the lady 
who stood beside Julian was as pene- 
trating, if not so loud, as his own. “I 
will not sit there, Julian. If it’s im- 
possible to get us a whole table, those 
places by the palm are better than 
these.” 

“Those places are taken, madam,” 
Doctor Carew’s waiter lied suavely. 


were ap- 
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“Taken? Well, they'll have to be un- 
taken, then, if the lady prefers them.” 

Julian Breckenridge put his hand in 
his pocket with a wink at the waiter, 
then glanced toward the table indicated 
by his companion. At sight of its oc- 
cupants, he hesitated; then, smiling 
broadly, went toward them, the lady 
following. Olive thought, her own 
cheeks paling, that she had never seen¥ 
so frank a display of bosom and spar- 
kling jewelry in any public dining place. 
The lady’s elaborately coiffed blond hair 
crowned features beautiful, even 
though dulled in outline by flesh, and 
her short skirt of fur-trimmed cloth- 
of-silver permitted a satisfying view of 
generous ankles encased in silver-gray 
The men at each table as she 
looked up with appraising 
glances. Julian Breckenridge, waving¥ 
the protesting waiter aside, strode 
toward Olive and held out his hand, 
affecting a first meeting. She took it, 
looking straight into his face, then 
turned to her husband. 

“Philip, this is the friend of whom 9 
I told you. Mr. Breckenridge, this is] 
my husband, Doctor Carew.” 

Julian Breckenridge 
effusively, then dooked 
amusement at Olive. 

“T noticed your wedding ring as you 
sat in the mezzanine, before you saw} 
me,” he said, “and I guessed that the 
gentleman I saw registering with you 
had something to do with it. I’m de- 
lighted to meet Professor Carew. And] 
I want you both to meet a lady who 
has been Mrs. Julian Breckenridge just 
thirty-six hours.” 

As the courses passed before the¥ 
quartet dinner party, Olive, looking at 
the face across the table and then at 
the scholarly brow and dignified figure 
beside her, saw apple blossoms and 
twinkling stars fade away forever, and 
beneath the tablecloth slipped her hand 
into that of her husband as it lay upon 
his knee. 
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A Tailor-Made Man 


A Comedy of American Life 


By the late 


Harry James Smith 


HE ordinary young man would 
have been fairly happy, perhaps, 
working in Old Man Huber’s 

tailor shop. It was a nice tailor shop. 
The best people, people who paid as 
much as a hundred dollars for a suit 
of clothes, patronized it. Huber was 
an amiable, if explosive German, and 
his prospective son-in-law, Doctor 
Sonntag, was interesting, if irritable, 
and the author of a most remarkable 
book on sociology that had never found 
a publisher. Then there was Tanya, 
old Huber’s daughter, the girl Sonntag 
expected to marry; she was really the 
most attractive and interesting thing 
about the place. She kept the books 
for Huber. 

Perhaps it was because John Paul 
Bart was far from being the ordinary 
young man that he was not satisfied 
here. It is true that he surreptitiously 
read Sonntag’s manuscript and even 
copied bits of it to memorize. Also, he 
admired and loved to talk to Tanya. 
But he wanted to be something more 
than a tailor. Tanya had some sym- 
pathy with his ambition, but no one 
else understood him at all. It was irri- 


Grant Mitchell in the leading rdle. 


tating to Huber to send John Paul out 
to measure a customer for a suit of 
clothes and have him gone all the after- 
noon, 

On this particular occasion, John 
Paul has been out three and a half 
hours and there is a suit waiting his 
attention, the dress suit of Mr. Jelli- 
cot, who absolutely must have it this 
evening. Sonntag has just been trying 
to explain to Tanya how great a book 
he has written, and Peter McConkie, 
Huber’s other assistant, has just re- 
fused to press Mr. Jellicot’s suit on 
the grounds that the pressing is John 
Paul Bart’s work, when John Paul him- 
self enters and explains his delay. He 
has had to wait hours while the mil- 
lionaire was at lunch and he has spent 
the time pleasantly, chatting with a 
French maid. 

Joun Pact: I love to interchange 
ideas. 

Huser: If you loved to work, you'd 
make a better tailor. Why must I be 
always having trouble with you? Look 
at Peter McConkie, how ambitious he 
is! He even works nights as a waiter 
—and very good money he makes— 
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John Paul Rart (Grant Mitchell), Pomeroy (Rowland Buckstone), Zanya 


Florence Martin), and 


Dr. Sonntag (Theodore Fishe ). 


POMEROY: ‘‘The great Nathan grabs Jellicot’s flipper and says, ‘My dear fellow, I’ll never for- 


get this.’ 
helping out at swell parties. (JOHN 
Pau laughs.) What are you laugh- 
ing at? 

Joun Paut: I wish I could see Peter 
handing about refreshments. 

Huser: He should be an example to 
you. Why have you no ambition, no 
self-respect ? 

JoHN PAut: But I have. I have both 
those qualities, Mr. Huber, but what 
good do they do me here? I suppose 
you want me to talk like a tailor, but 
that’s a thing I can’t do. 

SonntaG: Why not? 

Joun Pavut: Destiny! You’ve no 
idea how these surroundings depress 
me! I stifle! Physically, doctor, I 
feel better—more highly sensitized—at 
the Knickerbocker Club. (SoNnNTAG 
laughs sneeringly.) Oh, I have put in 
a few hours there. An acquaintance 


Then he steps into his limousine and—forgets.”’ 


TANYA: ‘‘Oh, what a lovely story !” 
of mine is a billiard marker there, and 
by his assistance I have often got in 
and been allowed to watch what goes 
on from behind a swing door. Not 
very dignified, you say? But I must 
get my schooling somehow. At first 
it seemed to me that I could never get 
that unconscious, easy bearing that 
marks these fellows, but I kept at it, 
and now I can turn the trick as well 
as the best of them. 

SONNTAG: You're crazy. 

Joun Paut: So is every genius. 

SonntaG: I’m not crazy. 

At this moment Peter McConkie en- 
ters with a suit of clothes to be pressed 
He taunts John Paul, telling him that 
he expects to see him in stripes some 
day. John Paul, however, smooth, un- 
ruffled, and debonnair, responds with 
the remark that Peter is a parasite, liv- 
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Mrs. Stanlaw (Minna Gale Haynes), Mr. Jellicot ( 


Mr. JELLICOT: ‘‘I’m so upset and all, I don’t know what to do, upon my word I don’t! 


ran away with my evening clothes. 


. P. Kaye 


I say, don’t look at these! 


, and Corinne Stanlaw (Mona Kingsley). 


The tailor 


I know they’re a mile out! Bor- 


rowed, you know.’’ 


ing on people of a better class, the peo- 
ple who can afford to pay good money 
for their clothes. 

Joun Pau: You owe your very ex- 
istence to us. 

PETER: You! 

Joun Paut: I mean the upper 
classes. If everybody had money, what 
value would money have? Money must 
be concentrated in the hands of a few. 


It is their touch, and theirs alone, that 
makes it precious metal. 
SonntaG: Look here, Johnny Paul, 


you got that from my book. You’ve 
been reading my manuscript. 
Joun Paut: Indeed I have! 
read it three times. 
work of genius! 


I’ve 
It’s enormous! A 
I can’t tell you how 


glad I was to find in it, in black and 


white, the things I had vaguely felt. It 
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is just as if I’d dictated it to you. 
(Takes pink slips from his pocket and 
runs them over.) Yes, here we are. 
“Riches are the basis and symbol of 
that power which keeps the wheels of 
the social organism functionally re- 
ciprocal.” JI tell you that a man with 
a breezy, human personality, agreeable 
manners, and the right degree of self- 
confidence—like me, for instance—why, 
with those ideas I could lift the world 
off its axis. 

TANYA (with enthusiasm) : 
you could! 

SonntaG: I see you have ambitions. 
What sort? 

Joun Pav: Big! 
I believe in my star. 
it to rise. 

Mr. Huber thinks that John Paul 
is impertinent and above his station, 
but Tanya puts an end to the quarrel 
by reminding him of the lodge he has 
to attend at Queensboro’ and helping 
him into his overcoat. Just as he 
leaves, Pomeroy, Mr. Jellicot’s English 
valet, laden down with several packages, 
appears on the scene. He explains that 
he is carrying with him a complete new 
outfit for Mr. Jellicot—shirt, tie, col- 
lar, everything. On this particular 
evening, Jellicot wants to look his best. 
He is going to a reception at the Stan- 
laws’, where he expects to meet Abra- 
ham Nathan, one of the biggest men 
in America, president of the American 
Oceanic Shipbuilding Corporation, the 
biggest thing in the western hemisphere. 
According to Pomeroy, Mr. Jellicot 
wants to remind Nathan of a certain 
happening. 

* Pomeroy: Nathan was leaving the 
stand at the Preparedness Parade when 
a cracked idiot let fly a stone at his 
head. Might have killed him.  Jellicot 
jerks off his silk hat and catches the 
stone with it. The great Nathan grabs 
Jellicot’s flipper and says, “My dear fel- 
low, I'll never forget this.” Then he 
steps into his limousine and—forgets. 


I believe 


I am a fatalist. 
I am waiting for 
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Tanya: Oh, what a lovely story! 

Joun Pau: That’s one of the best 
stories I ever heard. (Picking up the 
dress suit he has been pressing.) Well, 
I’m done. And if you want, I’ll bring 
the other things over with the dress 
suit, to save you from carrying them. 

Pomeroy: Fine! I'll trot along now 
to ease poor Jellicot’s mind. 

After his departure, John Paul goes 
out, ostensibly to wrap up the clothes, 
and Tanya and Dr. Sonntag are left 
alone. They quarrel. Sonntag is jeal- 
ous of John Paul and overbearing, with 
Old Country notions of a woman’s place 
and duty of obedience. He leaves 
finally in a rage, and a moment later 
John Paul reénters. He is a trans- 
formed and glorified John Paul. Tanya 
can scarcely believe her eyes, for John 
Paul is dressed from head to foot in 
Mr. Jellicot’s clothes. Over his arm 
is Mr. Jellicot’s overcoat, which was 
left with the suit. He looks every inch 
the elegant and wealthy gentleman. 
His manner is quiet, agreeable, and as- 
sured. 

Tanya (perfectly bewildered) : I just 
can’t believe it! 

Joun Pav: That proves I was right 
when I said all I needed was the clothes. 
Without them, I crept along the ground 
like a caterpillar. With them, I can 
fly straight to the goal of my dreams. 
It is destiny! I have waited thirty- 
two years and five months—and now, 
all of a sudden, without any warning, 
voila! 

Tanya: Why, those are Mr. Jelli- 
cot’s clothes! 

Joun Pau: For the evening, they 
are my clothes. 

Tanya: You must take them off. 
You'll get father into such a lot of 
trouble. 

Joun Pau: Your father shan’t suf- 
fer by anything I do. I'll take the 
clothes to Jellicot to-morrow. At pres- 
ent I need them more than he does. 
To-night is my opportunity. I am go- 














JOHN PAUL: ‘‘Ah, just like that! Don’t move! You make the picture perfect. A Watteau!’’ 
Mrs. Dupuy: (Lotta Linthicum): ‘‘You flatterer!’’ 905 
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CorINNE: ‘Oh, a man of destiny! And do you aspire to do great things, like Napoleon?” 
JOHN PAUL: ‘No; but to do the things Napoleon left undone.” 


ing to the Stanlaws’ reception. There 
in the palatial mansion is the great 
Nathan, ready to make my fortune 
for me. 

TanyA: But you don’t know a soul 
there! And suppose Mr. Jellicot should 
be there! 

Joun Pau: Without his clothes? 


Tanya: And who will introduce you 
to people? 

Joun Paut: Myself. And if I fail, 
I shall have flown upward, once. 

Tanya in spite of herself is impressed. 
Her liking and admiration for John 
Paul show in her eyes and voice. She 
has saved thirty-five dollars and, learn- 
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John Paul Bart, Mrs. Dupuy, Corinne Stanlaw, and Bessie Dupuy (Nancy Power). 


Mrs. Dupuy: ‘Bessie, love—Mr. Bart.’’ 


ing that John Paul is starting on his 
great adventure without a cent in his 
pockets, offers it to him. John Paul 
refuses. 

Joun Pau: If I succeed, I'll get the 
money. If I don’t, nothing matters. 

Tanya: But I'd like to help you, 
John Paul, 

(She watches him, wistfully, admir- 
ingly, as he leaves.) 


The second act opens with a scene 
of great gayety at the Stanlaws’ recep- 
tion. Mr. and Mrs. Stanlaw are greet- 
ing the guests and showing them 
through the new house. Stanlaw, a 
middle-aged business man, has been 
worried over a crisis in the affairs of 
the American Oceanic Corporation, in 


JOHN PAUL: “In just that attitude—don’t move! 
You are perfect! 


A Greuze!”’ 


which he is a director. A strike is 
threatened, and the directorate is at a 
loss how to handle the matter. Abra- 
ham Nathan, the head of the corpora- 
tion, may not be able to attend, so 
it looks as if the loss of a dress suit 
might not be Mr. Jellicot’s only disap- 
pointment that evening. 

The Stanlaws had fully expected 
Nathan to be there and had invited 
Kitty Dupuy and her daughter just on 
his account. Kitty is a charming grass 
widow, reputed to be an old friend of 
Nathan’s, and her daughter is a little 
girl whom Kitty insists upon forcing 
on every presentable young man she 
meets. Mr. Jellicot finally appears late 
in a borrowed suit of clothes much too 
large for him. He explains that the 
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tailor had disappeared with his other 
suit, but that he is so determined to meet 
Mr. Nathan that he has come anyway 
in borrowed plumage. He is anxious 
—in fact it is the ambition of his life 
—to get into the Ionian Yacht Club, 
and he knows that a good word from 
Nathan will turn the trick. He intends 





Mrs. STANLAW: ‘Yes, do play something for Mr. Bart, dear. 
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ionable people Corinne, their daughter, 
has met recently. 

John Paul finally discovers Kitty 
Dupuy, quite by herself and neglected 
for the moment. She appears to be 
listening with rapt attention to the 
strains of music from the ballroom, 
but in reality is rather bored and look- 


Corinne studied for two years 


with Petroskowski!”’ 


to recall to Nathan the slight service 
he did him, as already recounted by 
Pomeroy, and to ask for his good 
offices in return. He is terribly disap- 
pointed when he learns that Nathan is 
not expected. 

John Paul is announced a little later 
and appears beautifully dressed, in con- 
trast to poor Mr. Jellicot, and entirely 
at his ease. He greets the Stanlaws 
with such a distinguished manner that 
they decide he must be one of the fash- 


ing forward to a dull evening. John 
Paul decides to make friends with her. 
JoHn Pau: Forgive me! I wonder 
if you could tell me the name of that 
lovely bit of music they’re playing. 
Mrs. Dupuy: The name! I’m so 
sorry. All I know is that it’s strangely 
beautiful. 
JoHN PAvL: 
too! 
Mrs. Dupuy: Love it! I adore it! 
(She drops her fan and JoHN PAUL 


Ah, you love music, 
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restores it with a 
gallant bow. She 
opens the fan and 
waves it languidly.) 

Joun Pav: Ah, 
just like that! Don’t 
move! You make 
the picture perfect. 
A Watteau! 

Mrs. Dupuy: 
You flatterer! (She 
sits on sofa.) 

JouHn PaAut: 
May I sit here? 

Mrs. Dupuy 
(with delight): 
You’re perfectly 
outrageous ! We 
haven’t been intro- 
duced. But no mat- 
ter—this once. I 
am Mrs. Dupuy. 
But—but you? 

Joun Paut: 
recognize 


Ah, I see! You don’t 
me. I'll give you three 
guesses. 

Mrs. Dupuy: No, no, you must just 
be charming and tell me right out. 

Joun Paut: As you prefer. (Quiet- 
ly) Tam John Paul Bart. 

Mrs. Dupuy (absolutely at a loss, 
but in a desperate effort to appear prop- 
erly intelligent): Oh! Not really! 
Well, this is delightful! Of course I’ve 
heard of you so often and wanted to 
meet you, too, but somehow 

(Mr. ArRBAHAM NATHAN enters 
and greets Mrs. Dupuy, who makes 
room for him on sofa.) 

NATHAN: I expected to be kept till 
midnight by my directors, but we finally 
adjourned until morning. 

Mrs. Dupuy: You poor, dear soul! 

NATHAN: I appreciate the kind 
words, Kitty. One gets so little but 
abuse nowadays. 

JoHn PAvt: 
pression of envy. 

NATHAN (surprised at interruption) : 
I beg your pardon. 


Yet abuse is one ex- 


got fifty dollars in your pocket? 
around in a little while, I'll have it for you.’’ 


PETER MCCONKIE (Barlowe Borland): ‘‘Are you telling me you’ve 


>)? 


JOHN PAUL: “‘If you come 


Joun Pau: And I beg yours. I see 
you don’t remember me. 

NATHAN: Sorry. But I meet so 
many. (Turning to Mrs. Dupuy) You 
see, Kitty 

Joun Pact (interrupting): Then 
you'll not be offended if I recall a little 
incident that occurred as you were leav- 
ing the reviewing stand at the Pre- 
paredness Parade. A crack-brained la- 
borer threw a stone at your head. Do 
you recall? 

NATHAN (graciously, as he rises and 
crosses to JOHN PAuL): To be sure 
I recall. A gentleman standing near 
me caught the stone in his silk hat. 

Joun PAu (with an air of extreme 
modesty): It was only a slight service, 
I know, but you were so good as to 
insist that the gentleman in question 
should not allow you to forget. 

NATHAN: Why, this is indeed a for- 
tunate meeting. Did you give me your 
name ? 

Mrs. Dupuy: Let me introduce you. 

And so John Paul Bart has mounted 
the first rung on the ladder of success. 
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Adroitness and good fortune have 
brought him the acquaintance of the 
great Nathan, and a friend of Nathan’s 
is acceptable anywhere. 

Mrs. Stanlaw, who has been wonder- 
ing as to the identity of her distin- 
guished-looking guest, is delighted when 
John Paul tells her of his friendship 
with the great man. 

JouHn Pavut: Our friendship is re- 
cent, but already it is the biggest thing 
in my life. 

Mrs. STantaw: Are you associated 
with Mr. Nathan in a business way? 

Joun Paut: Not yet, but I expect 
to be. 

He is introduced to the beautiful 
heiress, Corinne Stanlaw, and with a 
mixture of audacity and flattery draws 
her away from the others. 

CorRINNE: You don’t 
time, do you? 

JoHN PAut: I’ve no time to waste. 

CorINNE: Meaning? 

Joun Paut: Meaning that with me 
it’s now or never. Opportunity knocks 
once at every man’s door. To-night it 
knocked at mine. 

CoRINNE: Who are you, anyway? 

Joun Paut: I’m John Paul Bart. 

CorINNE: And who is John Paul 

dart ? 

Joun Pavut: I am. 

CorINNE: I see. You’re a man of 
mystery. 

Joun Pau: No, I’m a man of des- 
tiny. 

CoRINNE: Oh, a man of destiny! 
And do you aspire to do great things, 
like Napoleon? 

Joun Paut: No; but to do the 
things Napoleon left undone. 

Corinne is interested in the young 
man and attracted by him. John Paul, 
however, soon has other troubles on his 
hands. His fellow worker at Huber’s, 
the industrious, hard-fisted Peter Mc- 
Conkie, works in the evenings as a 
waiter for the caterer who serves the 
Stanlaws. He appears now with a tray 


waste much 
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and, while offering John Paul a glass, 
recognizes him. John Paul assures him 
that he is a guest of the Stanlaws, but 
that won’t satisfy Peter. Peter knows 
that he is an impostor. 

Peter: I’ve got you right under my 
heel like a worm on the sidewalk, and 
if I want to squash ye, I can. 

Joun Pavt: If I were in your place, 
it seems to me I would look about for 
some more lasting, more lucrative way 
of settling an account. 

Peter: So ye think I can be bought 
off. 

Joun Pavt: 
are, every day. 

Peter: I wouldn’t take a cent less 
than fifty dollars. 

Joun Pavt (coolly): It’s yours. 

Peter: Are you telling me you’ve 
got fifty dollars in your pocket? 

Joun Pavut: If you come around in 
a little while, [’ll have it for you. 

In the meantime, Mr. Jellicot has 
been hunting for John Paul Bart, who, 
he hears, is a great friend of the great 
Nathan, who has finally turned up after 
all. He makes John Paul’s acquaint- 
ance and tells him how anxious he is 
to be introduced to Nathan. 

Joun Paut: I'd like to arrange it, 
but Abe is really tired to-night. 

Jetticor: Abe! 

Joun PAvL: You know we're threat- 
ened with another strike in the Oceanic 
shipyards. 

Jetticot: But, Mr. Bart, the meet- 
ing I’m after is to be in a little class 
by itself. You see, I figured in a little 
incident at the Preparedness Parade 
he'll be glad to have recalled to his 
mind. 

Joun Paut (laughing): Oh, surely, 
Mr. Jellicot, you’re not going to get off 
that old one about catching the stone in 
the silk hat! That story has been used 
till it’s used up. 

Jetticor: Used! 
mean ? 

Joun Pau: That story was told to 


Bigger men than you 


What do 


you 
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John Paul Bart, Abraham Nathan (Frank Burbeck), Mrs. Dupuy, Mr. and Mrs. Stanlaw. 


NATHAN: ‘*Why, this is indeed a fortunate meeting! Young man, I firmly believe you saved my life.’’ 


Nathan in my own presence. I am not 
at liberty to tell you by whom. 
Jetticot: But I tell you it was I 
caught that stone. I, I, I! 
Joun Paut: My dear chap, don’t get 
excited. No doubt it was you, but just 
look at it from the common-sense angle. 


How can you expect Mr. Nathan to 
take your word for it when he has al- 
ready heard it from another man, and 
a very charming man, too? But isn’t 
it plain that it would be much better 
to leave the whole matter in my hands? 
I am willing to help you. 
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John Paul Bart, Mrs. Dupuy, Abraham Nathan, and Bessie Dupuy. 


Mrs. Dupuy: ‘Bessie, dear, it’s never safe to judge a man by the eyes—eyes are changeable. 
But look at that forehead! Could there be anything but noble thoughts behind such a forehead ?”’ 


It is at this moment that John Paul 
conceives the daring scheme of asking 
Nathan out to supper with him and of 
borrowing the money from Jellicot for 
the purpose. Peter, in the meantime, 
has been around again with the drinks, 
and John Paul has just ten minutes in 
which to find fifty dollars if he is to 
avoid exposure. To his horror, he 
learns that Jellicot hasn’t a cent in his 
pockets, as he is wearing a borrowed 
suit. 

Jetiicor: And the worst of it is that 
if I was only in my own clothes, I 
would be tremendously pleased to 
oblige you. In that dress suit the tailor 
ran away with, I had two fifty-dollar 


bills in the little thingamajig of a fob 
pocket. 

Joun Paut (finding the money): 
That’s a remarkable coincidence. I had 
all I need in my own fob pocket, and 
if you hadn’t mentioned it, I wouldn’t 
have thought of it. I keep my money 
in the same pocket as you. 

John Paul finds a further opportunity 
of speaking with Nathan and tells him 
that most of the troubles of the Amer- 
ican Oceanic Company are caused by 
its policy of treating the public with 
silence. He says that public opinion 
has changed in ten years, and if the 
public were taken into Nathan’s confi- 
dence, it would approve of his policies. 
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John Paul quotes several passages 
from Sonntag’s book. Nathan is 
amused, interested, and attracted by 
this young man with such a remark- 
able gift for exposition. He good- 
naturedly accepts John Paul’s invitation 
to supper, and as a favor to John Paul, 
meets Mr. Jellicot and promises to grat- 
ify the ambition of that gentlemar’s 


JOHN PAUL: 


life by getting him into the lonian 
Yacht Club. It is at this moment that 
Peter McConkie appears again, osten- 
sibly to offer drinks, but really to grat- 
ify his spite by exposing John Paul, for 
he never dreams that John Paul can 
raise the fifty. The former tailor’s 
helper turns toward him with a mag- 
nificent gesture and one of the fifty- 
dollar bills from the fob pocket. 

JouHn Paut (to NATHAN and JELLI- 
cor): I had a talk with this young 
man (indicating PETER, who is stand- 


“*If the world can do without me, 
without me, it must take me from here, 
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ing dumfounded with the tray in his 
hands). 1 find he is ambitious. I be- 
lieve in ambition. I promised to help 
him. (To Peter) A trifle of money 
for you, my boy. Lay it by. 


From being amused and interested 
by John Paul, Nathan finally becomes 
impressed. John Paul, in explaining 


this is where I belong. If the world can’t do 
out of the tailor shop, goose and all.’’ 


his theories of wealth and property, 
draws liberally from what he has read 
in Sonntag’s book, but he leavens these 


theories with common sense and wit 
entirely his own. He is finally ap- 
pointed general publicity agent for 
Nathan, and succeeds in convincing the 
public that the great man is a “colos- 
sus with a heart.” There is something 
high class about John Paul, in spite 
of the fact that he got his start in an- 
other man’s dress suit. No one loses by 
anything he does. Even Sonntag gets 
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a job as. John. Paul’s secretary, and has 
his book published on the strength of 
a preface written by John Paul. 

John Paul’s greatest feat is the han- 
dling of a threatened strike in all the 
shipyards of the American Oceanic. 
There appears to be nothing for it but 
to let the men walk out, when he suc- 
ceeds in talking the leaders around. 
He wins them partly by an appeal to 
their patriotism and partly by a new 
system of bonuses which he institutes. 
He is exceedingly popular with the 
workmen; he addresses their meetings 
and he has a skill in handling them 
possessed by none of the directors. 

In the meantime, his friendship with 
the Stanlaws, and especially with Co- 
rinne, has gone on apace. Corinne is 
plainly attracted by him and goes out 
of her way to meet the former tailor. 
It looks as if a marriage with a mil- 
lionaire’s daughter was on the cards, 
but somehow John Paul is not satis- 
fied. He has reached the height of his 
ambition, but there is something lack- 
ing. There is no really sympathetic 
person to talk with, and sometimes he 
wishes he were back in the old tailor 
shop chatting with Tanya. 

Doctor Sonntag, always jealous and 
envious, has grown to hate John Paul 
with a consuming rage. He accuses 
Tanya with being in love with him, and 
talks so violently about what he plans 
to do that Tanya is terrified. She is 
not afraid for herself, but for John 
Paul, and she tries to call him up at 
his office on the telephone. She is in- 
tercepted by Sonntag, who recognizes 
her voice. Finally, one evening, she 
calls upon John Paul herself. 

Sonntag, alert and suspicious, finds 
Tanya in John Paul’s office and puts the 
worst possible construction on the cir- 
cumstances. Ina fury of rage, he says 
he has made up his mind to expose John 
Paul and ruin him. 

SonntaG: You were the man I 
made, and now you are the man I will 
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unmake! The world shall have your 
story. It shall know that only nine 
months ago you were a scurvy tailor’s 
hand, and that it was by stealing the 
dress suit of one man and the brains 
of another that you sneaked your way 
into the society of your betters! You 
are done for! To-morrow every news- 
paper in New York shall have your 
story! (E-xits.) 

Joun Pavt (ringing for his stenog- 
rapher, who appears at once, notebook 
in hand): Dictation! To the Associ- 
ated Press for immediate release: John 
Paul Bart submits the following state- 
ment in résumé of his recent personal 
history: On Tuesday, the 23d of last 
March, being at that time employed as 
a presser in the tailoring shop of Mr. 
Anton Huber, he deliberately appro- 
priated a dress suit belonging to Mr. 
Theodore Jellicot, the well-known 
yachtsman, and appeared at a reception 
where he introduced himself to Abra- 
ham Nathan 

(As he dictates his whole history as 
an adventurer in the financial world, 
the curtain slowly descends.) 


The next morning finds John Paul 
presenting himself again at Huber’s 
tailor shop. The news about him has 
spread. Every paper has carried the 
statement sent out by the Associated 
Press, and Huber has a long list of 
people who have called up his tailor 
shop to find out more about John Paul. 

Mrs. Stanlaw comes, seeking news 
and finding John Paul calmly at work 
as a tailor again. Huber is too sur- 
prised and confused to interfere with 
him, and John Paul explains, with that 
ease of manner that has never once de- 
serted him, that he has no definite plans 
for the future, but is keeping his mind 
in a state of “crystalline suspense.” 
Kitty Dupuy arrives, with her little 
girl, to whom she points out her former 
friend as a man never to be trusted. 
John Paul is enduring the scorn of these 
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Peter McConkie, John Paul Bart, and Tanya. 


JOHN PAUL: ‘‘Oh, Tanya, isn’t life the most wonderful proposition ? 


Don’t you think it will be 


splendid to see it through together?” 


people who formerly flattered him, 
without apparently turning a hair, when 
the great Nathan appears and puts a 
different complexion on the scene. 

NATHAN: Young man, I wish you 
would tell me what you mean by this 
eccentric behavior—coming back here? 

Joun Pau: If the world can do 
without me, this is where I belong. If 
the world can’t do without me, it must 
take me from here, out of the tailor 
shop, goose and all. 

NATHAN: Not one of you seems to 
have realized that in this country a man 
is valued by what he gets to, not what 
he started from. (To JoHN PAvL) 
Your office is waiting for you and the 
mail needs to be attended to. Half a day 


off is enough for a busy man like 
you. 

John Paul and Tanya are finally left 
alone in the quaint little shop. He has 
realized that the one thing lacking in 
his life is Tanya. 

Joun Pavut: Will you go with me? 
I’m going back. 

TanyA: Go with you! 
I’m nobody. And you 

Joun Pavt: But I’m nobody, too. 
That’s just why we ought to be so happy 
together. Aren’t you happy? Don’t 
you think it will be splendid to see life 
through together? 

The curtain falls, leaving John Paul 
and Tanya gazing into each other’s 
eyes. 


But I can’t! 











PUSUNUATC TOA NAANETENY 














A Soldier’s Sweet- | 


heart 
By Mary CAROLYN DAVIES 


EATH is so near, with her swift, snatching fingers; 
Death is so near—I almost feel her breath 
Upon my two hands clasped about your shoulders. 
Take my slow kiss before your lips encounter 
The gay, quick kiss of Death. 


Kiss me long, long, our hot cheeks wet with weeping. 
I cannot find my laughter—and to-day 

I am a somber sweetheart, anxious, fearful. 

She who will woo you soon, shall you prefer her? 
She is so wild and gay. 


She is so bright and swift, with scarlet blossoms 
Upon her hair and breast, and all her breath 
Is sweet with laughter and with shy alluring 


For lonely men, she is a welcome comrade, 
The little maid called Death. 


I would not love you now. I would withhold it, 
This kiss, and this. Long might you plead. But fear 
That she will have you first impels me, goads me. 
So sure of you I was, indifferent, scornful, 
Until she came so near! 
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S 


by HILDA GILBERT 


An unconventional love story between a woman of mystery and 


a man who was accustomed to having everything he wanted, 


| O all who knew him, it seemed that 


Wayne Custer had been kissed 

by the 
charm and gracious ease of manner, a 
handsome face and a splendid physique, 
what wonder that all women seemed de 
termined to spoil him? In turn he de- 
manded from them grace and beauty, 
his preference naturally running to the 
overcultivated, finely bred women of 
his own exclusive set. 

This story does not deal with the 
events which led him to the South Afri- 
can Drakensberg; suffice it to say that 
he spent the greater part of one sum- 
mer there. And caught in the early 
snows on his way down to the Cape, 
he was compelled to put up for the 
night at a rest house perched on the 
highest shelf of an elevated crag, where 
the Dutch proprietor and his fat wife 
endeavored, in the fussy manner of 
their ilk, to make him comfortable, at 
the same time volunteering the infor- 
mation that another guest, a woman, 
shared the place with him. 
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gods. Possessed of 


It had been said with truth that he 
could “flirt in different lan- 
guages,” but the women of this rough 
land extinction. Thus 
what might have held promise of pi- 
quant adventure in any other country 
now irked him, assuming the aspects 


seven 


bored him to 


of subsequent boredom to an alarming 
degree; and it was in evil mood that he 
went in to the evening meal. 

The warmth of the homely room, 
lighted by a huge, tin-shaded lamp 
hanging over the oilcloth-covered table 
laid for two, gave the direct lie to 
frosted windowpanes and_ howling 
wind. His impatience grew at the 
thought of the pleasant evening he 
might have spent with a book before 
the fire crackling merrily in the pot- 
bellied Dutch stove. 

Alone save for the Kafir boy who 
waited on him, he began to hope the 
dreaded unknown would not appear, 
and when finally the door opened, he 
stubbornly kept his eyes fixed on his 


plate. Undoubtedly she was plain, 
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stupid, and garrulous. “Cabbage wom- 
en” always were the latter—frowsy 
and unkempt, too; he knew the sort. 
Africa was full of them. 

A low, cultivated voice, full of vital, 
sense-disturbing cadences, giving the 
boy an order, drew his eyes upward to 
widen in astonishment as they encoun- 
tered—no denizen of the outposts, but 
quite palpably a product of great cities, 
suggesting London, Paris, the world. 
Her appearance of perfect, gilt-edged 
completeness was enhanced by her 
clothes, correctly rough for mountain 
wear, but of the expensive, sophisti- 
cated roughness of the Rue de la Paix 
or Lucile. 

All the light in the room seemed to 
focus upon her hair, and such hair! 
He who had seen so many‘ women had 
never seen its like; and with the pecul- 
iar, skeptical cynicism of the worldly 
man who, in his desire to prove he re- 
mains unfooled, ofttimes fools himself, 
he promptly wondered what she used 
to give it that daring color. And there 
arose in his mind instant criticism of 
a woman who wore hair like that. 
Such bad taste! Why, it was almost 
indecent ! 

Nevertheless, he found himself con- 
stantly gazing at it, finally realizing that 
the metallic, coppery hue, which seemed 
to catch the rays from the lamp and 
fling them back in sheer defiance, was 
no marvel of the chemist’s art, but one 
of the daring acts committed once in 
a blue moon by Mother Nature herself. 
Dragging his eyes from the flaming 
glory, he encountered hers, a provok- 
ing gray-blue, at the moment laughing 
mockingly into his. As she spoke, the 
chords in his throat tightened, sending 
a thrill through all his nerves. 

“Well, have you appraised and cata- 
logued ?” she asked. 

Awakening to the fact that he had 
been rudely staring, embarrassment in- 
stantly flamed in his face, but he met 
her mood, answering in kind: 
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“Appraised perhaps—not catalogued 
—yet.” 

That steady, mocking gaze was dis- 
concerting and, his interest now thor- 
oughly challenged, he visioned her eyes 
changing from gray-blue to alluring 
green, thence to velvety black under 
stress of emotion. That the emotion 
was there he knew, too, attested by the 
violent-colored hair, the subtle cadences 
of the voice, and the nervous, febrile 
hands, too thin for beauty, too restless 
for serenity. 

Lighting a cigarette, she pushed back 
her chair and, strolling to the window, 
stood scratching the frost from the pane 
with her finger nail,:like a child, finally 
deigning to return to the conversation. 

“T judge you are stormbound.” 

“Yes, I was hoping to catch the train 
at Kotombe for the Cape, but my boys 
flatly refused to go on, and the landlord 
tells me that it would have been dan- 
gerous. And you?” 

“Oh, I’ve been up here a week and 
shall probably stay another.” 

“You surely don’t belong to Africa.” 
It was affirmation rather than question. 

“No. I belong—to the world.” 

She turned to the window again, 
peering through the peephole in the 
frosted pane. Then: 

“It seems to have cleared. 
ing out.” 

“May I go with you?” he asked. And, 
suddenly realizing how great his dis- 
appointment would be if she refused, 
he added: “It’s hardly safe for you to 
go alone.” 

“Safe? Why, what could harm me? 
I’ve been up here alone weeks on end. 
But now that we are here together, we 
needn’t be ungracious. Yes, do come 
with me.” 

Outside, they found themselves upon 
a high plateau, perched somewhere be- 
tween earth and eternity. Misty, gray, 
wraithlike clouds billowed at their feet, 
and, so low that it seemed they might 
reach up and take it for a plaything, 


I’m go- 
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hung a pale, waning moon. Its sickly 
rays nevertheless touched into spar- 
kling brilliance the snow crunching un- 
der their feet, in the clear, crystalline 
cold of that high altitude. And tow- 
ering above them on and on as far as 
eyes could see were massive, snow- 
capped peaks spiking against the blue 
velvet dome of the world. 
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figure, which suggested the suppleness 
of the Oriental body, and thence to the 
arched feet. His arm muscles twitched 
in an involuntary straining toward her, 
while he became possessed of the desire 
to run his hands through her hair. 
“You look a very exotic of the cities. 
It would be difficult to imagine you a 
dweller of the remote, high peaks.” 
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‘*Well, have you appraised and catalogued?”’ 


Throwing clasped hands back of her 
head, face upturned, she drew a long, 
deep breath. 

“It’s good to be on a mountaintop 
sometimes, is it not?” 

“The mystics tell us it’s good to 
dwell always upon the mountaintops,” 
he answered lightly. 

“One would find it difficult to breathe 
upon the heights—always.” 

His eyes wandered from her small, 
eager face, framed in riotous, wind- 
blown copper hair, over the slim little 


“Nor could I be,’ she answered 
frankly. “I love cities and crowds, ease 
and splendor. But sometimes—sud- 
denly, seemingly out of nowhere, comes 
a sense of the futility of all things, and, 
feeling that God is angry with the puny 
things He created, in an idle moment 
perhaps, I hie me to a mountaintop and 
wait for Him to smile.” 

“Do you always come here to wait 
for God to smile?” he asked, pleased at 
the quaint conceit. 


“Not always here. There are many 
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places where one may find room and 
solitude. The veldt always. And in 
India there is one place in particular.” 

At his question: “(Have you no one 
to keep you from wandering alone like 
this?” she eyed him quizzically. 

“Who should keep me from wander- 
ing—since I choose?” she questioned. 

“W ell—a—a husband.” 

“Oh-h-h.” Her laugh was frankly 
scoffing now. “You think me a wild 
ass of the desert who needs taming! Is 
the possession of a husband guarantee 
against unrest? I supposed it quite the 
contrary, more often than not.” 

Her eyes still held the gleam he found 
so hard to read. Was she mocking at 
him or at life? He answered her some- 
what haltingly: 

“When one sees a woman, a charming 
woman, footloose as you appear to be 
—one wonders why.” 

“Why she hasn’t been caught, put 
into a gilt cage, trained to perch upon 
the hand and sing sweetly for a few 
grains of food, eh? And when one 
sees a man footloose as you appear to 
be—what does one wonder?” 

“Are you a suffragette ?” 

“Scarcely. Suffragism seems to me a 
weak protest of thwarted women 
against conditions of their own creat- 
ing. The answer to the whole ques- 
tion is less fear of Mrs. Grundy. That 
disgruntled old dame would slink away 
and die of inanition if we women dared 
to live our own lives and meet her 
bravely thumb to nose, twiddling our 
fingers.” 

A little imp leaped into her eyes, and 
he was reminded of a Paris gamine he 
had seen make the rude gesture she de- 
scribed, after the carriage of a visiting 
potentate. 

“You’re not afraid of Mrs. Grundy 
then ?” 

“Does it occur to you that we’re in- 
dulging in personalities to an amazing 
extent for strangers?” 

“We're alone on a mountaintop—to 
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all intents and purposes alone in the 
world—and I feel that I have known 
you always.” 

“All men say that to me.” Her voice 
held a sudden hint of weariness. “I 
wonder why.” 

“You’re not an ordinary woman. 
You do unconventional things. And 
your hair He stopped abruptly. 

“Ah, yes, my red badge of courage, 
often taken for something quite differ- 
ent. We poor redheads start an ex- 
perience so handicapped by tradition. 
I’ve never known why.” 

“Most of the sirens of history had 
” 

“So! How they must have hated it! 
Why, it’s almost like the scarlet letter. 
Let’s talk of something else—yourself, 
for instance.” 

Standing close to him, peering mis- 
chievously up through thick lashes, she 
again reminded him of the little gamine. 
Her filmy, perfumed scarf flicked mad- 
deningly against his face, and suddenly 
his arms were around her, his lips hot 
on hers, but she drew back, body 
tensed, hands pressed flat against his 
chest. With reason, came shame, and 
he waited with bowed head for the 
storm to break. But she only laughed. 

““Et tu, Brute!” she quoted. “Why 
sink so suddenly from the heights ?” 

“Forgive me!” he begged contritely. 
“T quite forgot myself. Something 
about you has drawn me like that all 
the evening.” 

“How very original!” she scoffed. 

Under her clear-eyed gaze, the blood 
again pounded in his temples. When 
he took a step toward her, she eluded 
him, to run fleet-footed and pause per- 
ilously near the precipice, standing out- 
lined against the sky, her wind-tossed 
gown clinging to her figure, her flut- 
tering scarf seeming to beckon him. 
Two strides and he had grasped her by 
the shoulders, twisting her around to 
face him, looking grimly down at her. 

“What are you?” he asked through 


it. 
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clenched teeth, his breath coming in 
shortened gasps. “I haven’t known you 
for an hour, and every nerve in me 
cries out for you. I want to smother 
you with kisses and, standing here at 
the top of the world, hold you close and, 
drowning my eyes in yours, leap out 
into space.” 

Head thrown back, eyes holding chal- 
lenge, she cried: 

“How glorious!” 

“Would you dare?” he asked breath- 
lessly. 

For one spellbound instant, they 
stood thus, her upturned face close to 
his, eye plunged in eye, her body sway- 
ing slightly toward him. Then she 
drew back, shutting her eyes to banish 
sight of him, and when she opened 
them, smiling pallidly, they looked 
dazed, as if she had just awakened 
from sleep. 

Slipping from her shoulders, his 
hands found hers and, holding them 
close against his breast, he studied her 


downcast face, his own gone suddenly 


grave. How slim she was! 
lantly she held herself! So unafraid, 
the little thing! When he spoke, his 
voice was very tender: 

“Tell me something of your life.” 

Instantly the weary child disap- 
peared, and the naughty street urchin 
twinkled up at him. 

“My friend, ’ware the 
you of her life! Mine would 
probably bore you to extinction. 
You'll find a volume of Boccaccio far 
more entertaining.” 

Twisting from his grasp, she was 
across the snow and, flinging open the 
door, stood an instant against the out- 
pouring light. Then, with waving hand 
and laughing voice: 

“Bonne nuit, monsieur!” 

The door closed sharply, like a blow 
in the face, and he was alone under 
the darkening sky, crushing in his hands 
the scarf her swift turn had left there. 

As day folded into day, he lingered 
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on in the enforced intimacy of that re- 
mote peak halfway between earth and 
sky, her flaming, roving, almost vagrant 
personality holding him willing pris- 
oner to her lure. 

At times, as he glimpsed the strong 
and beautiful sentiment underneath her 
flaunted cynicism, she aroused in him 
all that was best; at others she was 
the saucy street gamine of that first 
night, and he heartily longed to pun- 
ish her; and there were moments, all 
too rare and correspondingly precious, 
when she was like a pathetic little child 
in a world too big. His mind constantly 
leaped to metaphors in which to de- 
scribe the anomaly she seemed—the 
eyes of a child peering from the win- 
dow of a gaming house, a nun doing 
hurdles over a muck heap, a prayer- 
book bound in scarlet and gold, a fine 
ivory crucifix hanging at the head of 
a prostitute’s bed. 

When alone, his thoughts dwelt con- 
stantly with her, and before the week 
was over, he knew that she had bitten 
down deep into the heart of him as 
had no other woman in all his life— 
and he did not even know her name. 

“Why be labeled?” she had asked 
when he had reminded her of this. 
“Let’s remain just two on a mountain- 
top.” 

Marveling at her gift of language 
and almost psychic knowledge of hu- 
man nature, he was not greatly sur- 
prised when she told him that she was 
a writer of books. Reading the ques- 
tion in his eyes before he voiced it, 
she answered it: 

“No, I’m not, as you might think, a 
writer of the exotic. Having known 
so much of the hectic, my work takes 
the form of a reaction, and I write 
of things as I would have them rather 
than as they are—breathe upon my 
dreams and give them life. Believing 
in neither, who better fitted than I to 
write of the sanctity and idealism of 
the married state?” 
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Came a night when they again stood 
outside. There was no moon in the 
sable sky above them, which seemed to 
stretch away into infinitude. Long 
shafts of light, pouring from the rest 
house, lay across the dazzling snow. 
And the quiet! It seemed that the 
whole world contained no sound—just 
black, velvet silence. One could almost 
hear thought. He remarked tenta- 
tively: 

“I’m thinking of leaving to-morrow.” 

Her indifferent answer was like a 
blow in the face: 


When he took a step 
toward her, she eluded 
him, to run fleet-footed 
and pause perilously 
near the precipice. 


“The weather is very fit for a de- 
scent.” 

“Will you miss me, I wonder?” 

Her eyes fixed upon the snow-capped 
peaks towering above them, seeming to 
pierce the sable pall overhead, she an- 
swered : 

“T wonder.” 

“Have you never loved?” 

His voice held pique. At that she 
laughed straight into his eyes. 

“My friend, I’ve been in a constant 
state of love since I was twelve years 
old. That the object continually 
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changes makes it no less the tender 
passion which the poets describe so 
beautifully. Have I ever loved! Why, 
if they perform a post-mortem on me, 
they’ll find my poor little heart looking 
like the back of a porous plaster.” 

“That is not love,” he answered im- 
patiently. 

“No? Who can say, then, what love 
is? George Sand, that greatest of all 
lovers, described it as a matter of good 
morning, good afternoon, and good-by 
—and who should know better than 
she?” 

Grasping her hands almost roughly, 
he whispered: 

“Why quibble? You know I haven't 
been able to tear myself away from 
you—that you have taken possession of 
me body and soul! I never dreamed 
that a woman like you existed! After 


this perfect week, you’re not going to 
Why, I 


let me go like this, surely! 
don’t know your name!” 

“Why should you? We don’t belong 
to the same world, you and I. Mine 
is the tribe of dreamers and workers; 
you are of the idlers—the dream 
smashers.” 

He laughed aloud. 

“Work and you! 
compatible!” 

“Yes?” 

Her eyes wandered to the far dis- 
tance, and her lips twisted wryly be- 
tween a smile and a sob. Somewhere 
back of the house, one of the boys, his 
work finished, began to play upon a 
Kafir instrument, and the sad, mo- 
notonous notes and thrumming under- 
tones seemed to pierce the air with 
wailing sound. She turned to him 
then, eyes sad, shoulders drooping. 

“Why, for years I wandered the face 
of the earth in vagabondage, and at 
times, at the setting of the sun, I knew 
not whether its rising would bring me 
a meal. Sometimes I worked the whole 
night through—in a room so cold my 
fingers could barely hold the pen. 


The two seem in- 
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Often, often—I was hungry and al- 
ways shabby, drearily so. I belonged 
to the outcasts. Oh, not what you mean 
by outcast women, but outcast no less, 
from wealth, even comfort. In that 
time, all I had to cling to were the tat- 
tered edges of my dreams.” 

She stopped, shook her head as if to 
bid the memories begone, then smiled 
up at him, shadow still lying heavy in 
her eyes. 

“Enough of that! I never talk of it.” 
Then, with an abrupt change of man- 
ner: “And so you leave to-morrow.” 

Holding her hands close against his 
breast and gazing earnestly into her 
eyes, he asked: 

“Will you go with me, little Flame?” 
calling her by the name, which, lacking 
another, he had given her. 

An instant’s pause, in which his 
heartbeats quickened to a_ throbbing 
tattoo. For a second’s time, her face 
wore the rapt look of a visionnaire; a 
misty, tranquil light filled her eyes, to 
be as quickly replaced by the perverse, 
impish gleam he knew and dreaded, and 
the little hands which had lain so 
quietly in his took on a steellike quality. 

“You men never recognize the angel 
with the flaming sword, do you?” she 
asked, her voice suddenly cold and 
hard. 

Long afterward, he thought over the 
fact that, knowing all the limitations 
his question implied, she did not seek 
to twist it into a formal avowal, as other 
women had done with a frequency 
which had given him the smooth adroit- 
ness of long practice in slipping out of 
the results of his impetuous precipi- 
tancy. And suddenly, brain-bewilder- 
ing and overwhelming, there surged 
through him a presage of the loneliness 
that must be his should fate empty his 
life of this woman. He spoke ten- 
derly: 

“I’m asking you to marry me.” 

He had until that instant had no in- 
tention of doing this, and by the quick 
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slant of ridicule in her eyes, he read 
that she knew this. She drew back, 
laughing mockingly : 

“Horrors! To what would you con- 
demn me? Dull respectability in the 
homes of the mighty! My friend, you 
are obsessed by the heights! You im- 
agine our life together would be all 
moonlight and snow-capped peaks. 
How do you know how well I would 
wear over the breakfast table for three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the year 
—and year after year? How long do 
you think my love would outlast the 
sight of you across from me in your 
early-morning mood throughout the 
seemingly endless chain upon chain, 
each composed of three hundred and 
sixty-five links? Ugh! I'd far rather 
remain an elusive memory than become 
a sordid reality.” 

His was the cry of a disappointed 
boy: 

“You can’t let me go out of your life 
like this, after my vision of what the 
world would be with you by my side 
—for life, little Flame, for life!” 

The smile on her lips was tender now, 
and her voice held a soblike quality: 

“Ah, that’s just the trouble—for life! 
What a sentence! To be bound—and 
for life! The heart is such an errant 
thing, after all. None can say to it, 
‘You are mine—for life,’ and think that 
makes it so! No—no. The time has 
come to say good-by—and good luck!” 

She turned abruptly and, without a 
backward glance, went into the house. 
He followed through the dark halls, dis- 
appointment tugging at his heartstrings, 
the wailing of the Kafir music beating 
through his consciousness. 

On the threshold of her room, she 
paused. The light, seeping through the 
door slightly ajar, seeming to surround 
her with effulgent radiance, she turned 
to him and whispered : 

“It’s good-by now.” 

The muscles around his 
twitched nervously. 
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“You really mean it?” 

Standing close to him, her hands 
found his shoulders. 

“The whole week has been beauti- 
ful. Let us leave it so. Go back to 
your life.” 

He caught her hands, crushing them 
to his face, his eyes blazing into hers, 
fairly hurling his words at her: 

“You've got to love me! I’m going to 
make you! I want you so! I want 
you!” 

Her hand lay softly over his mouth 
and, holding it there, he kissed it fever- 
ishly. Then her whole body softened 
toward him, and her voice held—yes, 
he was sure of it—regret and tender- 
ness, as, with lips very close to his, she 
whispered: 

“You boy! You boy! And all your 
life everything you have wanted has 
fallen into your hand! But this 
wouldn’t do. Had we met long ago, 
before the world had its will with 
us 44 

With a little hopeless gesture, she 
turned toward the door, then turned 
back and crept into his arms, drawing 
his face down to hers, and for a sec- 
ond time her lips lay gently upon his. 
Then, slipping from his embrace, she 
closed the door softly, the key turned 
in the lock, and he was alone, his face 
pressed against the cold wood, dazed, 
bewildered, a desolating sense of lone- 
liness surging through him. 

On going below stairs next. morning, 
to learn that she had left at daybreak, 
it was in blind and helpless rage that 
he rushed to her room to find the mes- 
sage his frenzied thought told him must 
be there. She couldn’t, couldn’t have 
gone like that! 

The room, evidencing hasty depar- 
ture, smote him full in the face, drear- 
ily empty. About to turn away, he 
paused to pick up from the floor an 
empty envelope addressed to Meta 
Hanish, in care of the Mount Nelson 
Hotel at the Cape. So that was her 





name! With knowledge of 
that, all things were pos- 
sible. 

He could imagine her 
repenting at the last min- 
ute and tossing the en- 
velope down for him to 
find. And to this hope he 
held fast until, arriving at 
the Cape, he learned, to his 
chagrin, that she was not 
there. At the Mount Nel- 
son Hotel they remembered 
Mrs. Hanish perfctly, but 
she had not been there in 
several months. No, she 
had left no forwarding ad- 
dress—nothing. 

In the fruitless 
that followed, 
Cape to Salisbury and 
back, he inhabited love’s 
unsatisfied purgatory. But 
he sought on, although she 
seemed to have dropped off 
the edge of the world. 
Puzzled, bewildered, he 
was still unable to believe 
that Fate could play him— 
whose charm of manner, 
backed by the world’s 
golden key, had heretofore 
opened all gates to his de- 
sires—so dastardly a trick. 
For the first time in his 
pampered life, he found his 
money of no avail, and, 
manlike, that which con- 
stantly eluded became mo- 


search 
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mentarily more precious. 
She had become an ob- 
session for which there was but one 
Try as he would to forget, her 
image constantly dwelt in his brain and 
gnawed at his heartstrings. The 
memory of that kiss, in which she had 
seemed to lay her heart upon his lips, 
was always with him, freighted with 
unrest and longing. 
Finally returning 


cure. 


to London, he 
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"You boy! You boy!’’ she whispered. ‘‘And all your life 
everything you have wanted has fallen into your 


hand! But this wouldn’t do.’’ 


found all women tame and uninterest- 
ing because the world had emptied of 
the one woman his heart craved. 

In an effort to evade the boredom 
that had become his béte noire, he ac- 
cepted an invitation to Grace Benton’s 
musicale, and even while bending low 
over the hand of his pretty little butter- 
fly hostess and listening to her light, 
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high, staccato voice running on in her 
familiar manner of italicized mono- 
logue, he found himself heartily wish- 
ing he had not come. 

“I do hope you'll enjoy the music, 
Wayne. I am so lucky to get Muzi. 
The violinist, you know. Dreadfully 
spoiled creature! So romantic looking, 
quite as if he had had an unfortunate 
love affair, when I dare say he is only 
hungry. Can’t be that, though—his sal- 
ary for one evening’s performance is 
simply ruinous! And he is wonderfully 
impressive, if one isn’t near enough to 
get the odor of garlic. What do the 
creatures do—bathe in it? Oh, I had 
almost forgotten! I’ve secured the lion- 
ess of the season, Meta Hanish.” 

Wayne’s heart gave a great throb at 
the sudden voicing of that name. After 
a second’s pause, he managed to ask 
lightly : 

“What is she going to do?” 

“Why, she isn’t here to perform! 
She’s invited everywhere. You can’t 
think. People themselves 
lucky to get her. You see she is so 
successful. Haven’t you read her 
books? They make one feel religious 
—evalté and all that sort of thing, you 
know. I always wonder where these 
people get the clever things they put 
in their books, for they never say any- 
thing witty. [ll introduce you to Mrs. 
Hanish. She, too, has wandered the 
face of the earth. You'll enjoy talking 
to her, although one could scarcely call 
her beautiful, I warn you.” 

A pause, in which he marveled at the 
cat in modern woman, and when he 
finally spoke, it seemed that his voice 
came from a great distance. 

“Yes, I shall enjoy it beyond words.” 

“I'll look for you after the music. 
You’re quite at home here. Do be an 
angel and find yourself a nice seat. 
And of course you won't forget— 
you’re to meet Mrs. Hanish after si 
and she fluttered away, her flutelike 
voice borne back to him at intervals. 
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Meta Hanish! Meta Hanish! Here 
under the same roof, after this long, 
questing year! His heart pounded, and 
as his thought leaped ahead to their 
meeting, singing youth surged through 
all his veins. 

He visioned himself gazing deep into 
her eyes, like pools of violet ink, vi- 
sioned the erratic, brilliant genius, the 
cynical, worldly creature fled, and, lying 
upon his breast, her lips pressed to his, 
just a loving woman, both hands bear- 
ing gifts. A woman ready to throw to 
the four winds success, fame, all for 
which she had striven, because of the 
promise of eternity in his eyes. 

The marriage must be a hurried one. 
How else make sure of this will-o’-the- 
wisp? Then they would travel care- 
free to the ends of the earth—together 
—always together! 

His breath caught in his throat and 
his ecstatic thought merged in and 
burgeoned with the welter of exquisite 
sound from thé violin—lovely, rippling 
waves of melody, telling of little chil- 
dren at play, of water running over a 
mill wheel, of pearly tears of a young 
mother praying by the cradle of her 
firstborn; and, woven throughout the 
whole, an insistent, thrumming under- 
current of resonant harmony, with here 
and there a dissonant half tone choked 
at birth, recalling the wailing music of 
the lonely Kafir boy; then a sustained 
high note of piercing sweetness—and 
silence. 

Hush lay for an instant’s time over 
that crowded room, followed by the 
nerve-racking sound with which an au- 
dience of modern civilization expresses 
its appreciation of an artist. Catching 
sight of Grace Benton making her way 
toward him, Wayne arose and ad- 
vanced to meet her with springing step 
and eager eye. 

He followed her down the long and 
lofty room, through the glittering whirl 
of wealth, beauty, and talent. Their 





progress, necessarily skew, seemed to 

















his impatient thought interminable. His 
eyes wandered over the vista of heads, 
heads bald, gray, beautifully coiffed 
and bejeweled or artistically unkempt, 
searching for that flaming glory they 
yearned to see. 

That she would be exquisitely and 
daringly gowned he knew, her copper 
hair wonderfully coiffed, piled high 
upon her imperious little head to make 
her look taller. At that his heart gave 
a sudden tender twist. The little thing! 

A mist came before his eyes, and in 
his interior consciousness he was back 
again under the star-sprinkled sky, gaz- 
ing to read their riddle in her change- 
able eyes, touched to sard-green by the 
cold rays of the wintry moon; and so 
vivid was this illusion that he seemed 
to feel the cold air slice against his body 
with scimitarlike keenness. 

They paused. The whole world 
grew dark before his eyes. He impa- 
tiently told himself that, like an over- 
emotional woman, he was about to 
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faint. Grace’s murmured words of in- 
troduction came to him as through 
layer upon layer of cotton wool—his 
own name—that other which had grown 
so dear. 

Then the mist cleared, and he stood 
dumfounded. For in all his searching, 
castle-building, dreaming, it had never 
occurred to him that the empty en- 
velope picked up from the floor of her 
deserted room might have been ad- 
dressed to other than herself, until— 
he found himself staring, dazed, his 
world crashing about his ears, at a very 
Amazon of a woman! Old—why, con- 
found it, as old as his mother! Her 
massive figure upholstered in stiff, 
bugle-trimmed black silk, her grizzled, 
gray hair unkempt, her drab, putty- 
like face holding a colorless smile, with 
a huge, capable hand she grasped his 
hand in a masculine grip, uttering, in 
flat, colorless tones, the banal: 

“Mr. Custer, I’m very glad to meet 
you.” 


do (HE 


THE MOTH 


OLDEN the circle of light glows; 
Golden the heart whence it came. 
Cool the dim garden, the white rose 
Sweet; but I yearn for the flame. 


Pulsing with longing and passion, 
See how it beckons me still. 

Why should I reck in what fashion, 
Wooing, it sears me at will? 


Ever was love filled with weeping, 
Ever unsated its claim. 

Life, who gives love to death’s keeping, 
Destined the moth for the flame. 


Leaving the dusk and the white rose, 
Stirred by desire beyond name, 
Homing where golden the light glows, 

Soar I, the moth to the flame. 


ALINE MICHAELIS. 
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LUCY STONE TERRILL 


Author of “Ways of Women,” “The Only Man,” etc. 


NOUGH has been said about the 
“eternal feminine;” in fact, the 
subject is somewhat like the pro- 

verbial worm, and because it has been 
generations in the “turning,” its actual 
right-about-face is going to seem star- 
tlingly sudden. No tragedian, clown, 
novelist, artist, cartoonist, or vaude- 
ville coon has failed to put forth his 
varying comment on the eternal femi- 
nine. But now that women are be- 
ginning to lift their ugly-ducklinged 
heads above the slough of multitudinous 
centuries of illusion, it is apparent that 
the eternal masculine offers quite a field 
for comment. 

If Mrs. Kipling had been making 
public observations upon the opposite 
sex, she might just as truly have chron- 
icled: 

The colonel’s daddy and-his stable laddie, 

Are twin brothers under their skin. 

Not even the most cynical of wom- 
en’s commentators have denied that 
there is a mobility, a certain versatil- 
ity, to the eternal feminine, due to such 
circumstances as disfigurement, extreme 
physical plainness, or old age. But the 
eternal masculine—that absolute assur- 
ance of being a great, glowing magnet 
of attraction, alluring and irresistible, 
toward all those helpless scraps of hu- 
manity called females—is as constant 
and unalterable as the course of the uni- 


verse. It is inhaled with the first 
breath of life and endures to the grave. 
I shouldn’t be surprised if it walks after 
death. 

You meet it everywhere, but all signs 
indicate that the coming generation is 
going to mark the decline of the eternal 
masculine. We won’t have time to 
bother with it and keep it nourished. 

[ had an experience with it yester- 
day, while I was waiting for a train 
into the city. There was only one other 
person on the long platform—a nice, 
ordinary, healthy old man in a well- 
brushed suit of cheap clothes. His 
heavy-soled shoes were newly shined, 
and his rosy, thin-cheeked face freshly 
shaven. Altogether, he looked very 
much “cleaned up,” and there was an 
apple blossom in his lapel, fastened se- 
curely with a blue-headed pin. 





My own appearance is of no interest. 
Just insert any fairly intelligent-looking 
female of, let us say, voting age, 
though some thirty-five years .younger 
than the old gentleman. I had been 
picking violets all afternoon, from 
marshy places and from the rear vistas 
of wealthy suburbanites. It is surpris- 
ing the quantity of canned goods that 
suburbanites consume. I picked vio- 
lets from around enough tin cans to 
make camouflage helmets for every sol- 
dier in France—lovely violets, too. 
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The Eternal Masculine 


I had a huge basket of them and, as 
a result, was not nearly so cleaned-up- 
looking as the hero. It is not fitting 
that he be called an old man any longer, 

For five minutes, the hero carelessly 
promenaded up and down and around 
the platform whistling lively strains of 
“Over There,” punctuated at intervals 
by pauses for breath. Then he stopped 
at my side and remarked in a friendly 
old voice: 

“Well, you got a right good lot, 
didn’t you? Must have took all day.” 

“No, only an hour or so,” I told him, 
not realizing quite yet that he was a 
hero and not a grandfather. 

“Lots of city folks come out here in 
the spring,” he informed me. “J live 
here.” 

I expressed my enthusiasm for that 
particular suburb and said that, though 
it was only thirty-five minutes from 
New York City, I had seen three cows. 
New Yorkers—/J am only a war-time 
resident—always evince such an unen- 
lightened interest in cows and pigs et 
cetera that I’m sure the many rural as- 
pects of the suburbs must not appeal 
to their actual consciousness, but im- 
press them only as spirit cows or spirit 
pigs et cetera, that vanish with the re- 
turn of the city limits. 

“Don’t see very. many cows round 
New York—that’s true,” said the hero, 
with an appreciative smile which dis- 
closed the absence of only two teeth. 
I kind of like to see ’em grazin’ 
around. No use talking—the country 
suits me,” 

“Yes indeed,” I agreed heartily. “TI 
think people who can live out here get 
just about twice as much out of life.” 

He affirmed this by winking both 
eyelids several times with great speed; 
it was a frequent trick of his which 
seemed to clear a dimness out of his 
blue eyes and restore them to bright- 
ness. He had been furtively chewing 
something which he now covertly re- 
moved and cast back of him, while I 
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was supposed to be looking at a tree to 
the right of an old stone wall, said tree 
being not very far from a 120x1I25- 
foot lot that he owned. 

“T haven’t built on it yet. Didn’t 
seem much use—just me alone, Think 
I’ll build pretty soon, though. Don’t 
know’s money lyin’ round in the bank 
does much good.” 

“You might buy Liberty Bonds,” I 
suggested. 

“Oh, Jehoshaphat, I have! Bought 
one every shot. Expect to take another 
one next fall. You see, I draw a right 
likely pension from the railroad. 
Makes it pretty handy. I worked on 
this here road till now all I’ve got to 
do is’—he hesitated, plunged his 
hands into his pockets, and finished 
with superlative carelessness—‘enjoy 
myself. Whenever I want to, I come 
down here and ride into Grand Central 
without it costin’ a cent. I could ride 
in and out all day ’f I wanted to— 
every train, Yep. I can take a friend, 
too—and not cost-a cent. Far’s that 
goes, I could ride the other way just 
*s well if I wanted to. But I kinda 
like to sit in the station over one train 
and watch the city folks.” 

“Yes, I should think that would be 
the most interesting,” I commented, 
since he was evidently waiting for my 
opinion. 

“Oh, ’tis. Then, you know, I can go 
in evenin’s just ’s well ’s daytimes. 
Don’t cost a cent. Just ’s easy for me 
to take in good shows as them that lives 
in town. Say, wouldn’t you like to 
have me hold that basket for you? You 
look a mite tired, and that train won’t 
be comin’ along for a good seven min- 


utes. I know these trains like they 
was my chickens. No? Well, just ’s 
you like—only thought maybe you 


” 


might be tired holdin’ it 
I explained gratefully that I so sel- 
dom saw wild flowers any more that I 
rather enjoyed carrying them myself. 
“You look like a girl that ought to 
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be in the country all right,” he told me 
judicially, and then, in an admirably de- 
tached manner, remarked : 

“T’ve been thinkin’ about buyin’ an 
automobile, lately.” 

“Why, I shouldn’t think you’d need 
one, being able to ride on the trains 
whenever you want to.” 

His approval of this was pronounced. 
Another series of rapid winkings 
cleared his eyes to a sparkling bril- 
liancy. 

“W-ell, of course that’s true,” he 
reflected, his smile growing positively 
masterful. “Say, if you don’t mind my 
tellin’ you, your eyes are sure enough 
the color of them violets.” 

All through my girlhood, I had hoped 
some one would weave my eyes into 
a bluebell simile, but no one of my 
admirers had ever been sufficiently im- 
aginative. And now, here, in fifteen 
minutes, my neglected eyes had attained 
to purple violets. 

“How perfectly dear of you!” I said, 
quite heartily, wondering what idyllic 
disposal he could make of the rest of 
my features. But he had exhausted 
himself in the one effort and leaped to 
other fields: 

“H’m, do you like moving pictures 
much ?” 

I was compelled to say I did not. 


x 
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Managers are altogether too unappre- 
ciative of my scenarios for me to ad- 
mire their productions with any sin- 
cerity. The hero was a little disap- 
pointed in this, I think. 

“W-ell, I do’ know as I like ’em so 
much myself. ’S long ’s a person ’s in 
the city, might just as well take in a 
good show. I ’most always do—even if 
I started with the intention of a movie. 
Not costin’ anything to go in, I might ’s 
well.” 

A brief silence intruded itself. 

“You know,” he said rather louder, 
“T’'ve been wonderin’ if perhaps you'd 
like ES 

The train came speeding down upon 
us from around the great curve, and I 
hastened to the front end of the plat- 
form with an abrupt, but cordial fare- 
well, so I don’t know whether I was 
to be offered a free ride or a show. 

And all the way into the city, I tried 
to imagine a nice old lady in a similar 





situation, peering over her eyeglasses 
and offering romantic inducements to 
strange young men to have tea with 
her, or to sit rocking on the veranda, 
perhaps holding her hand. 

I wonder what the vote will do to 
And how do you suppose our 
| will conduct them- 
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ILLUSION 


HE was old and she was fat, 
But a daisy on her hat 


Spoke of spring; 


And her clothes, though worn and drear, 
Sported ribbon of red cheer, 


Like a wing! 


She was gray, with mouth awry, 
But a sparkle in her eye 


Told the truth; 


For, behold, each rag and wrinkle 
Fled before the flower and twinkle— 


I saw youth! 


Wisty WHEELER. 
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MARIEL BRADY 


VICTOR PERARD 


What a wonderful romance to drop from the skies into the arms of a girl 
who was, according to her friend, “headed for the old ladies’ home”! 


HE girls behind the counter in the 
hair-goods department nudged 
one another and gazed with rapt 

attention at the fashionably attired 
woman slowly making her way through 
the crowd. She was wonderfully tall 
and slim, and her tawny hair was done 
in an aggressive bun of amazing size 
and contour. There was not a curve 
about her; as a study in long black 
lines, she was a masterpiece. 

“*A rag and a bone and a skein of 
hair,’ ’? murmured the floorwalker, who 
knew his Kipling, having read him, mis- 
quoted, in the evening paper. “Suffer- 
in’ snakes! Where’s she put the two 
hundred odd bones we’re supposed to 
have, not to mention a little flesh ?” 

Evangeline Cassidy, forelady of the 
department, tittered and glanced down 
at her own trim, slim-hipped figure. 


“Styles is compressed like ’east 
cakes,” she remarked coyly. “Them 


Venuses is all out of date. There’s a 
straight tip for you, Miss Myra King 
from Illion.” 

Myra King flushed angrily as her 
eyes met the laughing ones of B. 
Franklin Kennedy, the floorwalker. 


She was a tall, lithe-bodied girl, of su- 
perb proportions, and she carried her 
head with an unconscious pride which 
passed for arrogance with the em- 
ployees of the store. For three years 
she had been employed in the place, 
and she still resented the free-and-easy 
personal allusions that passed for wit 
among her fellow workers. 

“You and I mean something different 
when we say ‘style,’” she answered in 
her direct fashion. “I mean something 
a person, big or little, is born with— 
something that sets her apart from 
others. You mean just the latest freak 
in clothes.” 

“That’s your country notions stickin’ 
out again,” retorted Miss Cassidy plac- 
idly. “Ain’t we never goin’ to get the 
hayseed out of her hair, Mr. Kennedy? 
Yes, madam. We have just your shade, 
but only in the expensive hair. Too 
dear? Oh, no, madam! Twenty dol- 
lars is very reasonable indeed for this 
shade of real French hair. Of course 
there is cheaper articles, but it never 
pays to economize on hair. There! 
You see the difference yourself, madam. 
Send C. O. D. to the Arlington Arms? 
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Thank you. Oh, yes. By to-morrow 
at the latest, madam. Our service is 
very prompt.” 

Over the bent head of the fore- 
woman, B. Franklin Kennedy sent a 
meaning wink toward Myra King, but 
as it landed somewhere between that 
young person’s broad shoulders, as she 
stood with her back to him, he shrugged 
his own well-padded ones impatiently 
and beat a retreat. 

Miss Cassidy looked up from her 
book of sales. 

“Well, if you ain’t the kill-joy!” she 
exclaimed. ‘“Here’s Mr. K. gone off 
disgusted, and no wonder! Mr. K.’s a 
gentleman as don’t like to see no wran- 
glin’ among us ladies. If I had the dis- 
position of some. people, I’d go step 
on the third rail!” 

An angry retort leaped to Myra’s 
lips, but she checked it resolutely. The 
first lessons a big city teaches are toler- 
ation and self-control. Myra bent her 
head lower over her work. It was 
nearly closing time in the big shop, and 
the long counter was littered with piles 
of puffs and braids and curls which 
must be neatly stowed away in sepa- 
rate boxes. The forewoman sent an 
acid glance at the girl’s busy fingers, 
tightened her barrette, pulled down her 
belt in front, felt of the long pin in 
back, and walked away toward the em- 
ployees’ dressing room. Her walk was 
the usual painful compromise between a 
sidling and a mincing gait noticeable in 
almost every woman of forty who af- 
fects high heels and the forced slim- 
ness of a girl in her teens. 

“FEvangeline’s rather crabbed in walk 
and temper, ain’t she, Miss King?” 
drawled the floorwalker, suddenly reap- 
pearing. He waited a moment for an 
appreciative smile at his well-turned 
sentence, then laughed heartily himself. 
“Say, Miss King, what you doing to- 
night ?” 

“J—I’ve an engagement,”’ she evaded 
hurriedly, and a little guiltily. 


“Now take it from me, kid,” remon- 
strated Mr. Kennedy, very earnestly, 
“that line of talk don’t go down, see? 
Get that? You’d pass up that date 
quick enough if you wanted to. Iknow 
how you pass your evenings. Myrtle 
Caffray told me she can’t pry you out 
of your room. What’s the good of 
that game? You've turned down all 
my bids as prompt as an alarm clock. 
Oh, I ain’t nursing no grouch about it, 
only I want to say this: You're dif- 
ferent from these other dames, and I 
like you for it. You ain’t kittenish 
nor flip nor—nor some other things. 
But don’t get too different. It don’t 
pay. The nut colleges get the too dif- 
ferent ones after a while, and setting 
evenings alone in a hall bedroom is a 
fine start toward getting too different. 

“T want to say one thing more,” con- 
tinued the floorwalker, still more ear- 
nestly, a faint perspiration beading his 
forehead. ‘‘Any time you get so sick 
of this job as to be willing to take me 
along with a five-room, uptown flat, 
pass me the word. I’m making good 
money, and I’d sure treat you white. 
[’m living now in very swell bachelor 
apartments with two nice chaps, and | 
never expected to propose to any one 
across a counter ‘piled with Chinese 
wool—it ain’t my idea of romance ex- 
actly—but I’ve done it and I stand for 
it. Think it over, will you?” 

Myra King, dazed and embarrassed, 
looked down at her firm, white hands 
as those deft members sorted curls from 
Melba braids. When she ventured to 
look up, B. Franklin Kennedy’s suspi- 
piciously broad shoulders loomed large 
in the middle distance, and she caught 
the urbane intonation of his voice as 
he directed a lank young woman, with 
bisected glasses and a general air of 
unassimilated culture, to the book de- 
partment. 

A little panic of embarrassed anger 
rushed over Myra. She beckoned to 
a girl farther down her counter. 
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‘I want to say one thing more. 


Any time you get so sick of this job as to be willing to take me 
along with a five-room, uptown flat, pass me the word. 


I’m making good money, 


and I’d sure treat you white.” 


“Here, Saidee !” 
“Clear away for me, will you? 
feel exactly—well. 
away.” 

“Sure,” replied the obliging Saidee 
amiably. “Yuh did for me, the other 
night when I had a date. 
yuh do look white. Better beat it right 
now, dearie. Here, toss me them puffs. 
What was old Breeze-o sayin’ to yuh?” 

“Nothing,” Myra murmured. 

“Jest his usual stunt, then,’ com- 


8 


she said breathlessly. 
I don’t 


[ must get out right 


Believe me, 


“T seen him 
the other day, and I 
didn’t know but what he might have 
learned somethin’, Aw revoor, dear. 
Hope yuh’ll be o. k. by mornin’.” 

Myra King pinned on her hat with- 
ut a glance into the mirror, dragged 
on her long coat in frantic haste, and 
fared forth into the crowded streets. 
She was wretchedly tired, sick of the 
hideous monotony of her work, appre- 
hensive of the future, and furiously an- 


mented the ironic Saidee. 


readin’ a book 
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gry. Was it for this that she had en- 
dured three years of the city’s tread- 
mill, a quiet, reserved cog in the vast 
machinery of work? -Her cheeks 
burned as she thought of the floorwalk- 
er’s words: “When you get so sick of 
this job as to be willing to take me.” 
Willing to sell herself for a home! So 
that was the view men had of mar- 
riage! No wonder divorce courts 
flourished ! 

As toward a place of refuge, she ran 
up the three long flights of stairs 
to her room. Odors of stale cabbage, 
onions, and tobacco, that unlovely trio 
which form the only nosegay of the 
cheap boarding house, greeted her with 
every step. To this choice bouquet was 
added the acrid smell of gasoline—Mr. 
Littlejohn renovating his dress clothes, 
or Miss Estelle Dupont Jones, the 
shabby little dressmaker who went out 
by the day, her only pair of once snowy 
gloves. On Thursday nights, Mr. Au- 
gustus Littlejohn escorted Miss Jones 
to a concert—somewhere. Cynically 
Myra King wondered, as she mounted 
the stairs, if the time would ever come 
when poor Mr. Littlejohn, cursed with 
inventive genius, would be “making 
good money” and offering himself, plus 
a five-room flat, to Miss Jones, “sick 
of her job.” And only yesterday she 
had smiled and sighed over the com- 
monplace little romance. 

Myra’s room was dark and unpleas- 
ant with its taint of stale air and the 
ghost of the morning meal. She threw 
up the only window before she lit the 
gas. Then she turned and discovered 
the prostrate form of her roommate, 
Myrtle Caffray, on the bed. 

“Myrtle, what’s the matter? Are you 
sick?” she demanded, much alarmed. 

“Sick? I’m dead!” announced Miss 
Caffray bitterly. She sat up suddenly 
and pointed a stern finger at Myra. 
“You gotta tell me how you knew Joe 
was a married man. He is, all right. 


About two this after, in waltzed the 
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dame that calls herself Mrs. Joseph L. 
Patterson. All togged out like Astor’s 
goat, she was—near-velvet suit, take- 
me-home-for-sable stole, store hair, and 
a porcelain-finish complexion—and her 
all of forty, mind you! Passed me her 
visitin’ card and her certificate and 
called me down good and proper before 
that bunch of ginks in the glove sec- 
tion. Myra, honest I wanted to die! 
I had been out with Joe piles of times, 
and you always told me he was married. 
Myra, how’d you know? You gotta 
tell me!” 

Myra King smiled queerly. She took 
the pins out of her heavy hair and let 
it down in two long braids before she 
answered : 

“He always turns his back when he 
has to pay out money even for a news- 
paper. I’ve seen the men in IIlion do 
that. It’s a married man’s trick every 
time. I’m—terribly sorry, Myrtle.” 

A gloomy silence fell on the little 
room. Myrtle Caffray locked her 
hands behind her head and stared at 
the ceiling, hot tears in her eyes. Pres- 
ently Myra pushed aside the screen, dis- 
closing a tiny gas stove, and crossed 
over to the window whose broad out- 
side ledge served as an ice chest. From 
this cold storage she brought in butter, 
a small jar of strawberry jam, a dish 
of boiled potatoes, and a piece of sirloin 
steak. 

“We'll have supper right away,” she 
announced sympathetically. “One must 
eat if all the men in the world are mar- 
ried.” 

“T shall never eat again!” retorted 
the prostrate Miss Caffray with some 
asperity. 

Silence fell again. The coffee boiled, 
the potatoes browned, the jam gleamed 
duskily crimson in a shallow glass dish; 
bread was cut; and, last of all, the 
aroma of broiling steak filled the little 
room. 

Suddenly Miss Caffray jumped up. 
She bathed her tear-stained eyes in cold 
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water and straightened her hair before 
the small mirror on the dresser. 

“A girl’s a fool to spoil her eyes over 
any man,” she declared briskly, powder- 
ing her nose. “They ain’t worth cry- 
in’ about—not the best of ’em. It’s me 
to save up the rhino, and when I’m so 
old I can’t get a job nowhere, to stroll 
into one of them old ladies’ homes you 
read about. Gee! It sure would be one 
lively joint with me in it. Here, miss, 
pass over that cow meat! Think 
you’re the only appetite around the ma- 
hogany ?” 

Of the two, Miss Caffray certainly 
could lay claim to the more robust 
appetite. Myra played with her bread 
and hardly touched the steak. Her 
roommate, although steeped to’ the eye- 
brows in her own misery, presently ob- 
served this ‘amazing state of affairs. 
Her brusque manner hid a very warm 
heart, and she had a real affection for 
the up-State girl who found life such 
a serious thing. 

“What’s bitin’ you, Myra?” she de- 
manded suddenly. “It ain’t like you to 
fall off from the eats like this, and 
swell eats at that. Got a pain any- 
where ?” 

Myra King looked at Myrtle steadily. 

“Myrtle, you’ve lived with me two 
years. Would you call me—queer?” 

Myrtle choked on the piece of steak 
she had in her mouth.’ For once in her 
twenty-two years, she was horribly em- 
barrassed., 

“Now, Myra,” she stammered, “you 
know darn’ well I wouldn’t. I’d never 
go back on a pal like that. Of course 
you’ve got some—well, some funny 
ways. You never seem to think about 
gettin’ married or dressin’ up swagger 
or—or things like that. A book is com- 
p ny enough for you every evenin’, But 
you certainly got a nice disposition, and 
you ain’t catty nor mean about lendin’ 
things, and if any fresh mutt calls you 
queer, you send him to me!” 

“He wasn’t what you would call 


‘fresh,’ ” Myra said musingly, making 
little bullets of her bread. “I suppose 
he meant all right. How do city men 
propose to city girls, Myrtle?” 

“Do you mean ask ’em to marry 
“em?” demanded Miss Caffray with in- 
terest. . “Aw, double tut! No one does 
that ‘I love you. Will you marry me?’ 
stunt except on the stage. Why, I don’t 
believe any of those rich bugs on Five 
Avenue does it, neither. That’s passée, 
my dear. They just go around together 
for six months or so, and everybody 
knows better’n to butt in, and bimeby 
you can pipe ’em lookin’ at three-piece 
parlor suits with tied-in cushions in the 
ffirniture-store windows. But when 
you see ’em, dressed real shabby, 
a-lookin’ at kitchen things in the five- 
and-ten, you can bank the weddin’ ain’t 
a month off!” 

Myra cut her jam into little cubes 
of mathematical exactness. 

“IT suppose ninety out of every one 
hundred girls marry before they are 
twenty-five,” she remarked thought- 
fully. “And if they are not in love, 
and the men they marry are not very 
much in love either, according to your 
view of it, why do they do it?” 

Miss Caffray stared blankly. 

“Well, if that ain’t a dippy question!” 
she retorted scornfully. “Why? Be- 
cause they’re men and women, and be- 
cause they know a lifetime spent in 
a hall bedroom ain’t exactly a scream 
of joy. If workin’ people don’t marry, 
it’s the hall bedroom for theirs. Them 
punky women’s columns tell workin’ 
girls to save. My Gawd! Save on 
seven per and fines to pay out of that! 
They tell you to stay in your room 
nights and sew on loungeree or else 
study I-talian to improve your mind, 
and then, when you're improved 
enough, Mr. Right will come along 
with his buzz buggy and carry you 
right off to the minister’s. And you'll 
live happy ever after! Oh, don’t it 
give you a pain? 
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**You gotta tell me how you knew Joe was a married man. 


Myra, how’d you know ? 


You gotta tell me!” 


“T remember a teacher I had when 
I was a kid. She spieled a yarn about 
a time when men lived in caves. When 
one of them cave men had cut out the 
girl he wanted, he hit her a gentle clip 
on the coco with his little, soft stone 
mallet and carted her off by the back 
hair, which was permanent in them 
days and not took off and put on the 
bird’s-eye dresser nights. That teacher 
dame got off that pipe dream because 
some of the girls was makin’ eyes at 
the boys. She said the proper caper 
was for the men to do all the courtin’ 


and the girls was to be regular mossy 
vilets—Flustered Flossie act, you un- 
derstand—hide behind ma when the 
boys come to call. Now you take it 
from me, kiddo, them cave girls knew 
darn’ well what man was going to 
do the clubbin’ act and don’t you forget 
it! They had the right man ‘copped out 
and went halfway to meet him, believe 
me!” 

“So you think chasing goes back to 
the stone age?” Myra said ruefully. 

“Well, why not?’ demanded Miss 
Caffray indignantly. “It’s their funeral, 














ain’t it? Marriage means a terrible lot 
to women. They just got to do the 
best they can for theirselves, men be- 
in’ such deceivers. To think of that 
Joe Patterson foolin’ me! Myra, I sup- 
pose you think I’m an awful fool, but 
I had pictured me and him married! 
We had a nice little flat, five rooms and 
bath, and we had dark green tapestry 
paper on the living room and a ma- 
hogany set with leather seats. Morn- 
in’s I planned to clean things up nice 
and make good desserts, and afternoons 
[ was goin’ to rig myself up in my best 
togs and go out shoppin’ and meet Joe. 
Then some evenin’s we'd take in a show 
and some Oh, wasn’t I a fool?” 

“T don’t know,” said Myra slowly. 
“T suppose every woman longs for a 
home of her own. But unless she loved 
a man very much Myrtle, did you 
love Joe?” 

Myrtle frowned. 

“T tell you that notion belongs to six- 
teen-year-olds! Romance ain’t got no 
job behind the counters in a department 
store. I liked Joe and he’d ’a’ given 
me a good home, and a girl’s gotta have 
a home. He wasn’t any lusher, and 
he’d ’a’ handed over his pay envelope 
regular for me to save or spend. Any 
girl would have been glad to get a man 
like that. And I’d ’a’ made him a good 
wife, Myra. I can cook fine, and that 
counts a lot. There’s lots of divorces 
started with a can opener, believe me! 
Some of these married women would 
make you sick, pushin’ the gad all the 
time and, when mealtime comes, beat- 
in’ it into a delicatessen for a half pound 
of boiled ham and a can of Boston 
baked. Most men are sick of restau- 
rant cookin’ before they get married, 
and a diet of canned stuff ever after 
is a sure eye opener to wifey’s faults. 
It’s an even break then whether it'll 
be booze or an affinity on the way to the 
divorce court. Nix for little Myrt! 
Cookin’ heads the list of the fine arts 
in married life.” 
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Silence fell again on the cluttered 
little room. Myra’s heavy lids veiled 
her eyes as she drew geometrical de- 
signs with her fork on the napkin that 
served as a tablecloth. Suddenly Myr- 
tle jumped up. 

“T’ll scream in another minute!” she 
said harshly. “I feel like I’d choke, 
Myra! I gotta beat it, that’s all they 
is to it, girlie!” 

“Where?” asked Myra dully. 

“Out! Anywhere!” flamed the other 
girl, dabbing rouge recklessly on each 
round cheek. “My Gawd! A girl’s 
gotta have life, I tell you! Ill go 
nutty if I stay cooped up here every 
night! I ain’t sixty and ready for that 
old ladies’ home yet, and if Joe Patter- 
son did me dirt, there’s a-plenty other 
men left yet. But I’m wised up now, 
dearie. Believe me, I’m awful wise. 
I’ll do the foolin’ next time.” 

There was a nasty sneer about her 
pretty mouth as she slipped into the 
cheap, flashy silk gown of to-morrow’s 
extreme style and fastened a string of 
imitation pearls about her milky 
throat. 

“Wanna come?” she demanded, paus- 
ing to stare suspiciously at the silent 
Myra. “Aw, don’t make excuses. I 
knew you wouldn’t and I ain’t blamin’ 
you—understand. You and me is dif- 
ferent, that’s all.” She caught up a 
powder puff and slathered the white, 
strongly scented stuff profusely over 
her soft throat where the flashy silk 
left the flesh candidly exposed. “I be- 
lieve in goin’ out among folks and hus- 
lin’ hard for number one, and you got 
a kink in your head that it’s the proper 
caper to stay shrinkin’ in the shadow 
and Mr. O. K. Justright is goin’ to 
come along with his biplane, train a 
telescope on you, and tag you right 
away for his. I hope he will, dearie, 
believe me, but I never seen a weddin’ 
pulled off yet where the blushin’ bride 
hadn’t been awful busy for months 
makin’ that poor bonehead think that 
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the earth and a mortgage on the moon 
ought to belong to him and feedin’ him 
flatterin’ remarks by the tubful. That’s 
the way men is, Myra, and a wise girl 


‘plays up to it.” 


She jammed a rakish little hat down 
on the shining hair, donned her coat 
and an enormous piece of white cat’s 
fur masquerading as a fox’s pelt, and 
flung open the door. 

“Night-night, dearie,” she said, with 
a hard little smile. ‘Don’t wait up. 
I might not come—back.” 

For just a second, her last words fell 
on uncomprehending ears. Then Myra 
sprang up and ran to the head of the 
stairs, but only the tip-tap of Myrtle’s 
high heels on the hall floor below an- 
swered her entreating cry of protest. 

She stood for a long time, her back 
touching the door, looking at the unin- 
viting litter in the room. Then, so- 
berly and swiftly, she went to work 
and washed dishes and hung up gar- 
ments, trying to still the disquieting 
echo of Myrtle’s last words by feverish 
activity. 

Presently she took a book to the 
table, but she could not focus her 
thoughts. The room was Mpyrtle- 
haunted. She could not banish the 
hard, hurt little face from her thoughts. 
Why was life so desperately unfair? 
Myrtle was a girl of the slums. She 
had fended for herself from early chil- 
hood. She knew—horrible things, and 
yet all her instincts were clean and 
sweet and womanly. All she had 
wanted was a home. Who would be to 
blame if that girl did not come back? 

In desperation she pinned up her 
heavy braids again and dressed for the 
street in her shabby best. With her li- 
brary book under her arm, she walked 
swiftly toward the public library. 

The city was fairylike with lights. 
A silver arch of them spanned, like a 
belt of jewels, a distant street. At 
every corner they bathed, with impar- 
tial brilliance, the never-ending flotsam 





of the great town—prince and pauper, 
grave and the gay, saint and sinner, the 
loved and the lonely, wit and wastrel, 
the hopeless and the happy, artist and 
artisan, priest, poet, sot, doctor, and 
devil—but most of it poured a flood of 
dazzling radiance upon the white mar- 
ble fagade of the new library building. 

The library was a triumph of modern 
architecture which, after all, is not so 
very modern, since it harks very far 
back indeed when it puts up a master- 
piece. The city was rightfully proud 
of it, and quite justified in pointing the 
finger of pride at its beautiful lines. 

It was a beautiful place, the library, 
but very silent and just a little depress- 
ing. Of course people who go to beau- 
tiful libraries go to improve their minds 
with books and magazines and refer- 
ence guides. Life and its biggest corol- 
lary, love, have no place there except 
between the dry pages of the books. In 
such desiccated form they are accep- 
table, and a lonesome, lonely person 
who goes there is perfectly welcome 
to read in a comfortable chair and go 
out again, still lonely and lonesome. 
The library does not conduct a bureau 
of information for lonely, lonesome 
people. It is too respectable, on too 
high a plane, you know. About the 
only place where such things are done 
is the dance halls. They attend to 
lonely, lonesome people very thoroughly 
—very thoroughly indeed. 

Myra King, going up the imposing 
flight of marble steps and through the 
exquisitely carven doors, felt that 
chilly awe descend upon her which al- 
ways affects one in vast, silent places. 
She exchanged her book hurriedly and 
walked through another vast hall to the 
reading room. 

Ten minutes later, she raised her eyes 
from the vapid story she was attempt- 
ing to read and met the gaze of a pair 
of grave, dark eyes. The eyes belonged 
to a man in uniform sitting at the next 
table. He was tall and lean and 























bronzed, with the ineradicable look of 
race in his grave face. He belonged 
to that same caste of the lonely and the 
lonesome. For a long moment, wistful 
eyes held wistful eyes, the ages-old 
miracle in both brown and gray; and 
then, sighing a little, they went back 
to the desiccated life between the pages 
of their magazines. It had been a rather 
big moment in their lives—-the discov- 
ery of the one man and the one woman 
—but it was over. All that remained 





She raised her eyes from 
the vapid story she was 
attemping to read and met 
the gaze of a pair of grave, 
dark eyes. 


was silence, the silence of the library 
which leaves—other things—to the 
dance halls. 

After an hour, Myra rose. Tears 
were smarting under her eyelids. She 
had not dared trust another glance at 
the bronzed face. Almost running, she 
hurried down the marble steps. Her 
heart was beating terribly; her throat 
ached with the intolerable pain of it. 
Why? Why? She lifted her face to 
the bland sky and questioned fiercely. 
What was the use of this absurd con- 
vention which denies a decent man and 
woman thetright of speech until some 
one has mumbled a meaningless form of 
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words over them? Why?. The one 
man in all the world, and—silence—and 
decorum—and respectabilty—and ach- 
ing loneliness! Was Myrtle Caffray 
right? Ought a woman to claim her 
own? And he was hers! She had 
known it the very instant their eyes had 
met. Yet he must slip out of her life, 
and not all the books in the world could 
ever drug her into forgetfulness of his 
lean, bronzed face. 

At the corner she turned and glanced 





wistfully back, and a surge of joy 
washed over her. Just far enough be- 
hind to keep her in sight, he walked 
along, his stride telling of years of mil- 
itary life somewhere, his head erect, 
his shoulders expressing a dogged sort 
of determination. Breathing unevenly, 
she turned and walked faster, but at 
her shabby flight of steps, she paused 
and slowly drew her key from the palm 
of her worn glove. 

At the top of the dismal, smelly stair- 
case behind that closed street door 
waited the hall bedroom and utter lone- 
liness. Here, in the street, if she waited 
but a moment more, was 
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But she gripped that little flat key 
resolutely and mounted the stone steps. 
Perhaps some people can understand 
that Joan of Arc, mounting the heap 
of fagots, was no braver. Some peo- 
ple. Solitaires who live in cold hall 
bedrooms will surely understand. 

The crankily stubborn lock rasped 
rustily as the key drove home. Myra 
shook the door frantically, tears dim- 
ming her eyes, and at just that instant 
a hand gripped her bent elbow and 
swung her about to face the man in uni- 
form. 

“Don’t go in!” he said sharply. 
“You mustn’t!” 

Curiously unafraid, she looked up at 
him. He had whipped off his cap, and 
the street light glimmered upon the bars 
on his shoulder and the faint frost of 
silver on his temples. 

“Look here,” he went on thickly. 
“I’m a brute. I’ve made you cry, but 
don’t be afraid—anything but that. I 
—I just couldn’t see you slipping out of 
my life without Oh, try—try to 
understand a little, won’t you? In 
three hours, I must go back to my regi- 
ment. To-morrow or the day after, we 
shall go—over there. And there isn’t 
a soul on God’s earth who cares if I 
never come back!” 

The hand still clutching the flat key 
flew to Myra’s throat, where a tumultu- 
ous pulse was fiercely throbbing. 

“Oh, no, no!” she denied hurriedly. 
“You can’t really mean that! Every 
one has some one to—to care!” 

“T tell you I haven’t! Brought up 
by a crabbed old uncle until I was 
ready for West Point, looked after 
since his death by a crabbed old law- 
yer—not a near relative on earth that 
I know of—I tell you I’m that ac- 
cursed thing—a solitaire. I’ve always 
been. As a kiddie, I must have wept 
a pond of lonely tears. Even now, I’m 
just a looker-on at friendship and com- 
radeship and—and love. I’m not—lov- 
able. Oh, you don’t know the ache of 





it! Out there at camp—the chaps with 
their hands full of letters from the 
home folks and the sweethearts—and I 
with a technical magazine or so or a 
curt note from my lawyer. I tell you 
it’s soul-searing—this loneliness !” 

“IT know,” said Myra King bitterly. 
“Don’t I know? But you just wait until 
you’ve experienced the hall-bedroom 
kind of loneliness before you think you 
know just how hard it can sear!” 

The man shook his head in swift de- 
nial, his somber brown eyes wistfully 
on her face. 

“You can’t have had much of it. 
You’re too beautiful. There must be 
so many men mad over you, and at least 
one who——” 

“Don’t!” she said sharply, and the 
flat key tinkled down unnoticed to the 
step below them. “You're all wrong 
about me. I’m—I’m just a—solitaire 
—too. Thank you for putting a name 
to it.” 

She heard him draw a difficult breath 
in the silence that followed; then he 
drew himself up in stiff military fash- 
ion and lifted his chin. 

Very deliberately he spoke: 

“Tf you really mean that, I’m going 
to beg you to marry me now, within 
an hour if we can arrange it.” 

Myra King sank down upon the top 
step. She lifted stricken eyes to his. 

“Are you quite mad?” she asked 
trembling. “Or—or do you think, be- 
cause I’ve talked to you, I’m that kind 
of - 

“Stop!” 

His pleasant voice was stern. He 
came halfway up the steps below her 
so that her face was clear before him 
in the garish radiance of the arc light 
on the corner. 

“T was never so sane in my life, and 
I know very well what kind of a white, 
beautiful life you’ve led. It’s written 
in your face. Thirty-five years of go- 
ing up and down the world have taught 
me to place people instantly.” 
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“Then—then : 

“Because I’ve placed you in my 
heart. Listen, please, just a moment. 
To-morrow or next day, I shall start, 
as I told you, for the front. I’ve about 





one chance in seven of coming back - 


whole—about one chance in three of 
coming back in pieces. Face to face 
with realities like this, do you really 
think it matters that no mutual ac- 
quaintance has murmured a meaning- 
less form of introduction over us? 
Isn’t it too small a thing to bother with, 
and would you and I really know one 
another any better if we had been en- 
gaged a year?” 

She was silent, looking down at her 
shaking fingers interlaced in her lap. 

“I’m not ashamed to offer my life 
to a woman like you,” the deep voice 
went on. “There’s no reason why you 
should doubt me. I mean it absolutely 
when I say there has never been a 
woman in my life.” 

Grave eyes looked up into the grave 
eyes just above. 

“[’m_ sorry,” gasped Myra King 
desperately. Her throat ached at the 
tone of his voice. Her fingers trembled 
to bury themselves in his crisp hair—the 
hair of a stranger, she told herself 
fiercely. “I—I could write you a letter 
every day. You—you said you didn’t 
get any.” 

For the first time, he smiled. She 
caught the gleam of his white teeth for 
an instant before she bent her head 
again. 

“I’ve changed my mind about letters 
and packages and cards and magazines. 
My chaps are welcome to all in sight. 
Their captain wants only one letter— 
from his wife. Is he—is he going to 
get it?” 

“Oh, I can’t!” wailed Myra King. 
“I just went to the library for books. 
I didn’t think about getting married.” 

The tall, lean man slipped his palm 
beneath her chin. He looked deep into 
her troubled eyes. 
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“Don’t say that,” he said huskily. 
“I’ve been so hoping that you did—at 
the same instant when I did, back there 
in that lonely reading room.” 

A rose flush swept riotously to the 
edge of Myra’s brown hair. She lifted 
sweet, shamed eyes to the face bending 
so near her. 

“Then—then I’m going to be abso- 
lutely honest with you. I—I wanted 
you to speak to me. I—wanted— 
you x 

“As I wanted you—desperately !”. he 
said quickly, but he checked the sud- 
den movement of his arms toward her. 
Instead, he slipped out his watch and 
showed her the time. 

“Listen, dear. At eleven sharp, I 
must be back in camp. I can’t see you 
again after to-night, perhaps not—ever. 
In view of that, I’m going to beg you 
once more to marry me ngw. My law- 
yer can help us get a license in a hurry, 
and he'll take you home after you’ve 
said good-by to me at the station. If— 
if I don’t come back, he’ll look after 
you very zealously, but if I do—oh, 
girl, girl, no woman under the sun 
has ever been wooed as you will be! 
I'll find out how to be lovable! I'll 
find out how to make you love me! I'll 
study that harder than I shall trench 
warfare, and God knows I'll study that 
like a fiend. I'll come back to you a 
major, at least.” 

Myra King got up slowly from her 
low seat. Gravely her eyes traveled 
over his eager face. The somber brown 
eyes had grown boyish and very win- 
ning. His parted lips were clean-cut 
and very firm. 

Suddenly she laughed and held out 
her hands, although her knees were 
shaking. 

“It’s perfectly shameless, but I’ve got 
to, I think,” she said just above her 
breath. “I don’t know what you'll think 
of me when you've had time to regret 
this, but I’m going to marry you any- 
way. After all, the proper. place for 
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solitaires is just above a wedding ring, 
isn’t it?” 

She could not meet his eyes then, but 
he caught her hands. 

“The only place!” he whispered. 
“Could we run to the corner? We can 
get a taxi there, and in less than fifteen 
minutes, my old lawyer will get the 
shock of his staid, respectable life. 
Without any legal notice, he’ll find him- 


tered faintly in the light. She stooped 
and picked up Myra’s flat key. 

“F’r the love of Lulu!” she mur- 
mured blankly. “Myra  a-droppin’ 
keys! Bet she’s been to that old tomb 
for more books an’ got so nutty she 
don’t know a key from ten o’clock at 
night! Poor girl! Born old maid, she 
is. Sticks out all over her.” 

She paused at the foot of the stairs, 


self a best mz 
The reserved and dignified Miss King 


ran lightly 


looked back over her shoulder into his 
smiling brow 


and somber. 


“Tn Illion,” 
the record for long-distance running. 
Shall we see if I have—deteriorated ?” 


At eleven 


disgruntled Myrtle wearily climbed the 
shabby stone steps. 


ing “My Gawd!” = she whimpered. 
“How’m I ever goin’ to climb them 
stairs? An’ then beat it out to work 
to-morrow an’ the next day an’ the 
next? An’ no fun nights, what with 
var an’ deceivers like Joe Patterson an’ 
no dancin’ men left. Gee, this is one 
tough world all right, all right! I just 
do wish they was a little romance left 
in it like poor, nutty Myra believes, but 
it’s her for the old ladies home. Poor 
old Myra’ll never land nobody. Gawd, 
Something glit- this is a tough old world!” 
om 
YOURS BE THE ROSE 
ELL I remember the garden where grew 
Thorns for my plucking and roses for you. 

Down it sloped, down to the edge of the mere. 

Iris was yonder, and bluebells were here. 

All the world blossomed to welcome you, dear. 
Perfect the day you chose. How could my love suppose 
Destiny lurked in the heart of a rose? 

This I knew only—I culled one for you; 

Close to the blossom, the thorns of it grew. 
Culled it too carelessly, I should suppose. 
Mine was the thorn prick, and yours was the rose! 


down the steps. She 
n eyes, no longer grave 


she said demurely, “I held 


o’clock, a very sulky and 


Clear was the water, the garden was fair; 
Riot of Southern midsummer was there. 

Have you forgotten that morning we met? 

Love clothed our parting with tender regret, 

Love that decreed we should never forget! 
Calm was that garden close. How could my heart suppose 
Joy was as brief as the life of a rose? 

This I knew only,' how sharp was its thorn. 

Time for a kiss, dear, and then you were gone. 
Fair be the pathway your journeying knows. 
Mine is the heart prick. May yours be the rose! 

Mary Brent WHITESIDE. 
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Author of “The House of Larrabee,” etc. 


There were two girls in Kenet’s life, and he loved the wrong one. 
Then Fate and a serious illness stepped in, and lo and behold—— 


ROM his high, narrow bed Kenet’ 


waved to the girl who paused 

again in the doorway to smile 
bravely at him. Good old Bobbie, how 
she stood by when a fellow was in a 
pinch! He sometimes caught himself 
wishing that Natalie, with all her ador- 
ab sleness, was more like Bobbie in some 
things. It would have been wonderful 
if it were Natalie, now, who had come 
to stay with him until they told her she 
must go. Of course Natalie didn’t 
know he was here. But if it had been 


Bobbie—well, Bobbie would have 
known, somehow. 
When she had gone, the room 


seemed, all at once, to Kenet, bare and 
cheerless, with Janby pacing up and 
down the floor. 


“What time is it, Jan?” 
Janby halted and looked at his 
watch. 


“Twenty minutes after.” 

“So soon?” 

“Tt is soon, isn’t it? 

“Never 

“Bully.” 
to and fro. 

Then it was twenty-five minutes past, 
and Miss Gade came in’ and began 
putting covers on the water bottles on 


Nervous, Ken?” 
steadier in my life.” 
Janby resumed his walking 


the washstand. They both watched her 
absent-mindedly a minute before Janby 
made ready to go, gathering up his 
coat and hat and wet umbrella. 
“Anything you want before I leave?” 
“No, nothing.” 
“Well, so long, old man.” 
Janby gripped Kenet’s hand. 
their grasp relaxed, Kenet spoke. 
“Unless—I forgot to ask Roberta to 
look in my room before she comes in 


As 





the morning and bring my mail. There 
might be He paused. 

“Yes. Yes, of course I will.” Janby 
spoke hastily. “Sure that’s all? Well, 
then ig 





Their hands met again before Janby, 
at a sign from Miss Gade, turned and 
went out. 

For the few minutes left him, Kenet 
lay quietly. He had no consciousness 
of being nervous or frightened—only 
a subdued sensation of fatigue in his 
limbs. And his thoughts were queer 
and colorless and disjointed. The only 
feeling of which he was clearly aware 
was the wish that he might see Natalie, 
only for a moment. 

It was his own fault that he couldn’t, 
of course. He might have written her 
that he was here and she would have 
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forgiven him for 
the way he’d lost 
his head the day 
they had had their 
quarrel over what 
seemed a foolish 
matter, now. He 
wanted to tell her, 
face to face, what 
he had said in the 
note to which he 
had been looking 
and looking for an 
answer —that of 
course he trusted 
her implicitly, and 
that it was only his 
idiotic jealousy 
that had gotten the 
best of him. But 








Natalie hated 
everything ugly 


and disagreeable so 
much. It would be 
easier for her to 
hear about him 
from Janby after it 
was all over. To- 
morrow or the 
next day, Roberta, 
who had the studio 
next his, would 
bring him a letter 
from her saying 
that’ it was all 
right. Or maybe 
she’d come herself. 

Off in the out- 
doors somewhere, 
he heard a clock 
strike the half 
hour, and in a mo- 
ment or two they 
came for him. 
They pushed a 
high, two-wheeled 
cart alongside his bed and covered his 
head with a white cap and his legs with 
long, flannel, antiseptic casings. They 
lifted him on to the cart and laid big 
a 
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The girl paused again in the doorway to 
smile bravely at him. 


“Breathe, please.” 





blankets over him 
that reached near- 
ly to the floor on 
each side, and they 
wheeled him away 
through the hall. 
He wondered 
why they greased 
his face, and tried 
to define the odor 
that was all about 


him. He _ wished 
that they would 
bring the ether. 
The smell of it 


would be __ better 
than this queer, al- 
most tangible, cold, 
brassy something 
—yes, that was it, 
cold vapors of 
brass were getting 
into his nose and 
throat. 

They had told 
him that if he were 
quiet and did not 
try to talk, it 
would be easier 
for him, and he 
was lying there as 
quietly as he could. 
Breathe. Will 
you breathe, 
please?” came a 
quiet voice that 
commanded. 

How foolish it 
He knew he 
was breathing, 
when he wasn’t 
trying to keep that 
something out of 


was! 


his throat. 
Again the voice, 
insistent. 


This was getting to be absurd. They 


worried him. 


3ut he would show them 


what he could do, and he took a long 
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breath that seemed to have no exhala- 
tion. 

“That’s right. 
close your eyes.” 

Who was that who was telling him 
to do so many things at once? Close 
his eyes before they brought that ether 
cone? Never! He tried to turn, but 
found that the muscles of his hands and 
feet refused to help him. 

“Quiet. You’re doing nicely now.” 

His lungs were working like an auto- 
matic bellows, and he couldn’t stop 
them. Something soft came down over 
his face, smothering him. He opened 
his eyes from the shock.of it. 

“Keep them closed. Steady! Just a 
moment.” 

He could barely hear the words, but 
the tone was soothing. There came a 
tapping in his ears. Some one beside 
him moved. <A door opened. To the 
Operating room? Couldn’t they see he 
wasn’t 5 

“It’s all right.” It was the voice 
again, but of a thousand years ago. It 
spun out and out endlessly and dropped 
off into space—a space in which there 
was nothing but deep and lofty si- 
lences. 


Do it again. And 








For years and years of eternity, he 
was wafted there in the silences, con- 
scious of nothing but some new kind of 
happiness. He wondered if eternity 
would always be like this—if this were 
what he had heard of back there as 
heaven, or if it were some thing 
through which he had to pass to reach 
the gates of forever. If heaven were 
just happiness and peace, then surely 
he had come into it. 

All at once he felt as if something 
were wrong, as if his conclusions were 
toppling, as if his happiness were being 
disturbed. From somewhere away off 
came a sense of sorrow. It took sound. 
‘He heard some one weeping. The 
clouds were taking shape ahead of him. 
It seemed he was in a room, after all. 
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He couldn’t see its walls or sides, but 
there was a window that let in a soft 
light. There was a bed. He could see 
a young woman sitting on the floor be- 
side it as if she had thrown herself 
there in despair. He could see only 
her back and head. Her left arm was 
stretched out over the spread, and her 
head was resting on it. She was ex- 
hausted from weeping; the sound of 
her tired sobs was taking the happiness 
from him. Everything was stiller than 
before. In the silences he heard her 
voice praying, telling God how she 
loved him, Kenet, and asking that he 
be given back to her well again. 

Who was she who loved him so 
much? He drew a little nearer and 
tried to see, but her face was hidden 
from him. He tried to see the color of 
her hair, and it wavered and was un- 
certain. He tried to see her clothes, 
and all he could make out was a dress 
of something soft and gray with a col- 
lar of pale lace. If she would only lift 
her head! 

The room began to fade and she with 
it. But back across the silences, as it 
changed into the whirling mists again, 
came the echo of the voice. He caught 
it and held it tightly until he knew it 
was—surely it was—Natalie’s voice. 
And she loved him, for hadn’t he heard 
her saying that she did, and asking that 
he be made well again for her sake? 
He tried to call her back, but there was 
no sound to his voice. He was floating 
with the clouds again—floating and 
sailing away. 


“Give me a drink of water, please.” 

He asked for it before he knew what 
he was saying. 

“Give me a drink,” he repeated, and 
added instinctively, “What time is it?” 

“Four o'clock, and how-d’y’do?” 
Miss Gade laughed at him. 

“Will you bring me a drink?” 

“Yes—in a little while.” 

The nurse came crisply over to him. 
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She put something in his mouth and 
laid a cool hand on his hot forehead. It 
was soothing. It was almost a drink, 
and he closed his eyes. Things began 
to assort themselves in his mind. He 
slowly remembered what had happened. 
It seemed that parts of him were still 
away off somewhere, though, where he 
had seen Natalie and heard her talking 
about him. She must know, then, that 
he was ill. She would come to him 
very soon. It was all so real—what he 
had seen—that he knew it must actually 
have happened just as he had seen it. 

When Miss Gade took away her hand 
and went across the room to mark some 
figures on a paper, his sense of being 
came back to him again. 

“A drink—I want a drink.” 

“After a bit.” 
“But you don’t 
lined with the stuff. 

will do.” 

But she didn’t bring it, not for hours 
and hours. Some time after dark he 
heard it raining again. He caught the 
glisten of the raindrops on the pane, 
the water he needed wasting itself 
away. He moved to see if he could get 
to it, and the pain of his moving trans- 
fixed him. After that they did some- 
thing to him, and he became drowsy. 
When he opened his eyes, the sun was 
shining through the windows, and Miss 
Gade was smiling at him. 

“How about your drink now?” 

Only his eyes answered, and she left 
the room. Away down the hall he 
heard her returning. The noise of the 
ice in the glass held him breathless. 
Nearer and nearer it sounded, and 
colder and damper and wetter. The 
sound was quiet, and there in the door- 
way, holding in one hand a long green 
box by a lavender cord and in the other 
a glass of ice water, stood Roberta. 


understand. I’m 
Just a mouthful 


A fortnight later, he was gaining no 
strength and growing weary of it. 
Janby was in the room and at his strid- 
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ing to and fro. Kenet wished he would 
stop, for the click of his heels on the 
hardwood floor worried him—or was it 
because Janby was talking less than 
usual? Kenet thought he could stand 
it no longer. Each step was on the end 
of a separate, uncovered nerve. 

He had asked them about the* out- 
come of it all, and they had said that 
in a little while it would be all right. 
But they had told him, too, that he must 
rouse himself, and they had asked him 
if there was anything on his mind. If 
there was, he must rid himself of it 
for his own good. How foolish they 
were! How could he stop thinking of 
Natalie and wondering why she didn’t 
come to him? They didn’t seem able 
to see that—not even Roberta, who was 
his best friend, after all—better than 
Janby, for Janby didn’t seem to under- 
stand, lately, especially since Kenet and 
Natalie had had their misunderstand- 
ing. 

Roberta had come every morning, 
wearing her dark blue studio gown be- 
neath her coat in an effort to bring an 
atmosphere of his work and keep him 
interested in it by bringing her freshest 
sketches and telling him how she'd 
missed having him there to give her 
advice and laugh her out of the blues 
when things didn’t go right. He liked 
to have her come. She wasn’t always 
in, a hurry about something, and she 
was as quiet.as the sunshine that came 
in the window. 

“Tan, will you sit down, if you don’t 
mind ?” 

Janby took a chair and sat finger- 
ing his fob. 

Kenet wanted to ask the question that 
he had asked every time Janby had 
come, and he wanted to keep it back. 
He wondered if his voice sounded 
casual as he said: 

“Have you seen anything—of Na- 
talie?” 

“Oh” 


natural. “No.” 


Janby’s voice failed to be | 
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“Don’t you see?” Roberta bent towards her. ‘‘ You must come with me to see him.” 


“Nor heard anything?” 

“No.” 

Kenet turned his head away. He 
couldn’t understand why she didn’t 
come to him after what he had seen. 

Janby stirred. 

“Are you going?” 

“Yes. It’s time. You must get some 
sleep.” 

“Jan?” 

“Well ?” 

“If you were I—would you send 
for her?” 


Janby stopped pulling at his glove 
for a second and then began working 
it on again. 

“T don’t believe I would, Kenet.”’ 

“All right, then.” 

As Janby reached the door, he turned 
to say good-by and saw the look on 
Kenet’s face. Poor old Ken! It was 
tough. For his part, he thought they 


ought to tell him how it was. But they 
kept insisting that Ken mustn’t be wor- 
ried or excited about anything. It was 
deuced awkward, having to hedge this 
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way, and it made him feel like a scoun- 
drel, when really he couldn’t see he’d 
done wrong. Natalie had a right to 
break off with Ken if she found she 
didn’t care for him. He’d never been 
the man for her, anyway. And she had 
a right, too, to like some one else if 
she choose. But it wasn’t comfortable 
to consider what Ken would think of 
him when Ken found out, as he would 
have to some day. Anyhow, he didn’t 
want to leave him looking like that. 

He came back and, with an effort to 
change Ken’s thoughts somehow, began 
to tell at random of an accident he had 
nearly had the day before in his auto- 
mobile—how the machine had skidded 
when he had turned the corner off the 
boulevard, and how funny a little 
urchin had looked as he had tried to 
get out of the way, and how comically 
he had sat down on the curb and shaken 
his fist at Janby and sworn like a regu- 
lar old trooper. Janby wasn’t very 
sympathetic, but he told a capital story. 

“Were you alone, Jan?” 

“Alone?” Janby was a little startled. 
“Oh—yes. What a question!” And 
he went on embroidering his tale. 

When he left, there was the sem- 
blance of a smile on Kenet’s face, for 
he was thinking of how Janby must 
have looked and what he must have 
said. Janby hated to be made ridi- 
culous. He was thinking, too, of the 
little chap on the curb. The poor lit- 
tle fellow was probably frightened— 
maybe hurt—and Jan didn’t know it. 
Jan was too hard-hearted. He should 
have stopped and looked after the boy. 
Natalie would, if she had been there. 
She couldn’t bear to think of 
body’s being hurt. 

His thoughts were so full of Natalie 
that he didn’t hear Roberta as she came 
in, or Miss Gade whispering to her at 
the door not to stay too long. And he 
didn’t see the look in Roberta’s eyes 
when she nodded her answer. When 
she spoke to him, Kenet noticed her. 


any- 
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“Well, Ken?” 

“All right.” 

He tried to smile. He always tried 
to feel better when Bobbie came be- 
cause she wanted him to so badly. 

They talked for a few minutes about 
the weather, the coming of spring, the 
flower show, and she told him about 
some new man’s work that was being 
displayed in a downtown shop. He only 
half listened, and when she went to the 
window, calling his attention to the 
tame sparrows on the sill outside in the 
sunshine, he was only half conscious of 
interrupting her. 

“Bobby Fr” 

“Te.” 

“Have you any news of her?” 

“Of ” she questioned, although 
she knew. It was the question that he 
never failed to ask. 

“Natalie.” 

She was about to answer him as al- 
ways when she thought of the very 
short time she had seen her, and so she 
answered quietly: 

“Yes, I had just a glimpse of her.” 

“When?” He held back the eager- 
ness in his voice. 

She sat down beside the bed and told 
him. It had been the day before, in 
front of St. Martin’s. She had been 
on her way uptown and had seen Na- 
talie in an automobile. As the machine 
had turned the corner, it had skidded, 
catching a little newsboy between its 
wheel and the curb. They hadn't 
stopped the machine after they had 
passed the corner; perhaps they 
couldn’t. She had seen that the little 
chap wasn’t really hurt, mostly fright- 
ened and—— 

“Kenet! What’s 
broke off. 

“You said—'they.’ 
her ?” 

He asked the question in a strange, 
even way that made her look at him 
closely. But his face was bare of all 
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“Why, I don’t know. A driver, per- 
haps.” 

For his sake, she tried to say it 
lightly, hating herself for the deception 
and Janby for making it necessary. 
Before this business had happened, 
everything had always been so clear be- 
tween them. 

“Who was with her?” Kenet insisted. 
He tried to raise himself. 

“Don’t, Ken!” she cried. “You know 
you’re to lie still.” 

“Then answer me!” 

“TI told you it was some driver,” she 
said steadily, although she realized that, 
in some mysterious way, Kenet must 
know or suspect. 

“You’re not telling me the truth!” he 
broke out hoarsely. “You know you're 
not, Roberta!” 

“Kenet s 

“Stop! Don’t lie to me again!” 

“Kenet # 

“You did lie to me, Bobbie—you! 
I know now. I know why she has 
never And Janby—he lied to me, 
too.” He controlled himself with an 
effort that left him white and spent. 

Roberta took a step towards him, her 
face nearly as white as his. 

“Kenet! Ken dear!” 

“Go, please. I know—but leave me 
alone.” 

She tried to answer him, to lie again 
and tell him it was all a mistake, or 
else to tell him the whole truth and 
that it was not worth minding, and 
comfort him, but the look on his face 
told her that it was useless. She turned 
and slipped quickly out of the room. 

Roberta stumbled blindly down the 
hall to the elevator. There was only 
one thing she could do for Kenet, and 
that was to bring Natalie to him. 
Surely, if Natalie saw him there and 
realized everything, she would make it 
all right between them. Her mind 











,was full of perplexity as to how what 
she had said had made Kenet under- 


stand so quickly what had been going 
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on, and full, too, of a white rage against 
Janby and Natalie. She had never 
hated any one as she hated Natalie. 
The ride in the trolley seemed intermin- 
able before she would reach her. She 
kept seeing Kenet as she had left him, 
with his face turned away from her and 
all the light gone out of it. 

She was shown into a little room off 
the hall and told to wait. It was a 
cold, formal room—like Natalie, she 
guessed, and how unlike Kenet! The 
minutes dragged. She could imagine 
that Natalie was making a toilet-—and 
Kenet in such desperate need of her! 
She tried to fix her thoughts upon what 
she would say to Natalie, how she 
would persuade her to go to the hos- 
pital, but she could not. When Natalie 
came in, with a soft sweep of blue 
draperies, and paused prettily in the 
doorway in inquiry, she forgot, even, to 
offer an introduction. She said simply: 

“Kenet is ill.” 

The other did not reply, only looked 
at her in surprise. 

“Kenet is ill,’ Roberta repeated. 
“Very ill, at the hospital.” 

In the midst of her subdued emotion, 
Natalie’s first words were like a cold 
blow. 

“Who are you?” was what she said. 

“I—am his friend. I came to tell 
you. You must go to him.” 

“T don’t understand,” Natalie an- 
swered. Her words held a subtle gen- 
tleness that made Roberta’s impulsive- 
ness seem out of place, ridiculous. 

“Kenet is ill. Surely you know 
Kenet is ill,” she insisted. 

“Yes, of course. But it’s over—the 
—whatever they did to him.” Her 
voice expressed distaste. “Janby says 
he’s better.” 

“He isn’t better!” Roberta burst out 
hotly, thoughtless of everything but of 
how to make some impression on Na- 
talie. “He is’—she clasped her hands 
with a frightened little gesture—‘“he 
is, oh, so weak! Weaker every day! 
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You should see him. And he doesn’t 
want to get well unless He keeps 
calling for you, thinking of you all the 
time. Miss Gade—the nurse—says 
something must be done.” She looked 
at Natalie appealingly. 

“I don’t know what I have to do 
with it,” Natalie answered nervously. 
“There’s nothing I can do.” 

“Don’t you see?’ Roberta bent to- 
wards her. “You must come with me 
to see him. It wouldn’t be for long— 
only a few minutes.” 

“Oh, no!” Natalie drew back. “TI 
couldn’t do that!” 

“You must!” Roberta insisted. 

“You don’t understand. It would be 
very awkward. I shouldn’t know 
what to say,” she ended lamely. 

“You wouldn’t need to say much. 
They wouldn’t let you say much. Just 
to see you would be enough,” Roberta 
pleaded. 

“T hate hospitals!” 
querulously. 

“But don’t you hear?” Roberta cried. 
“I’m afraid Ken will—will not get well 
if you don’t come! It’s his only chance! 
Oh, if you could see him, so sick and 
tired ag 

“Don’t!” Natalie interrupted her. “I 
don’t want to hear such things! I hate 
to know about sick people, and I 
couldn’t bear it to see him. He would 
frighten me. I should never know 
what to do. Ken was so jolly Oh, 
no, I should be horribly afraid of him 
—that way. Janby wouldn’t think I 
ought to see Kenet—that way.” Her 
face was white and frightened. 

“But if it saved Ken’s life!” 

“I don’t believe he’s going to—to— 
die,” Natalie reiterated miserably. “I 
couldn’t do any good. I should be 
afraid. I couldn’t bear to see him , 

Roberta’s hands dropped hopelessly 
into her lap. In a minute she rose. 

“Good-by,” she said simply. 

“You see how it is.” Natalie fol- 
lowed her to the door, twisting her blue 


Natalie spoke 
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scarf between her fingers. “I—I’m 
awfully sorry. I—you can tell him I’m 
sorry. But you see I couldn’t go, don’t 
you?” 

But Roberta did not answer. 

She went wearily back to the hos- 
pital. She had no heart to go anywhere 
else, even though she knew Kenet might 
not want to see her. At least she would 
be near in case he needed her. 

When she left the elevator at his 
floor, Roberta sensed a subdued excite- 
ment. A nurse passed her rapidly and 
quietly in the direction of Ken’s room, 
her hands full of hot-water bottles. A 
young interne, his white coat awry, 
stopped to give her a crisp order as he 
hurried in the opposite way. Through 
the open door of the nurses’ room, she 
caught sight of Miss Gade ringing in- 
sistently one of the electric bells. As 
Roberta came up, she stepped out into 
the corridor in front of her. 

“You can’t go in now,” she said. 

Roberta looked at her, her eyes ask- 
ing the question her lips refused. 

“I’m sorry.” Miss Gade spoke more 
gently. “We’ve been having a bad time, 
The doctors are with him now.” 

Again Roberta tried to speak and 
could not. Miss Gade looked at her 
searchingly. 

“Come in and rest here,” she said 
with sudden pitying comprehension. 
“As soon as they have done all they 
can, you may go in.” 


Kenet was struggling to free himself 
from the heavy weight of his body that 
held him to the bed, and float in the 
land of fleecy clouds and silences. It 
seemed so near him—almost as if he 
could put out his hand and touch it. 
It would be happiness to sail and drift 
through that silence and peace. If he 
once reached it, he would never come 
back, he knew, and he didn’t want to. 
He had almost won his way to it when 
he was conscious that there was some- 
thing holding him back. He tried to 
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But his eyes went past the 
doctor and rested on a girl 
at the foot of his bed. 


fight against it, but it would not let 
him go. 

All at once he knew what it was that 
was keeping him. It was somebody’s 
sorrow—the same sorrow and sound- 
less crying he had heard once before. 
The mists began to whirl and change. 
Far off they were forming a room, just 
as before. 

No, it wasn’t the same room. It 
was different, somehow, but familiar. 
There was the same mellow light com- 
ing through a window. There was a 
bed, too, and a table covered with bot- 
tles, and there was the smell of medi- 
cine all about. Beside the high white 
bed where some one, he did not know 
who, was lying, he saw the same 
woman’s figure that he had seen before. 


There was no mistaking it, for she 
wore the same dress of something soft 
and gray, and the same collar of pale 
lace, only this time she had on a little 
hat of a shade darker than her gown, 
trimmed in lace, too, and a feather of a 
light color. She was bending forward, 
her face buried in her hands. He hung 
motionless and listened while she 
prayed, as she had done before, ~ be- 
cause she loved him and wanted him 
to be made well and strong again. As 
he listened to her, he knew that he 
could not go while she wanted him to 
stay so badly, and he began struggling 
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back to her over miles and weary miles 
of space. 


Doctor Winthrop mopped his fore- 
head with his handkerchief. 

“Whew, but you gave me a turn that 
time, my man!” 

Kenet opened his eyes slowly. He 
felt the doctor’s fingers on his wrist and 
saw his grim, kindly face. But his 
eyes went past the doctor and rested on 
a girl at the foot of his bed—a girl in a 
gray dress and a little gray hat with a 
feather, her face buried in -her hands. 

“Natalie!” he whispered. 

She raised her head and smiled at 
him, such a strong, quiet smile, with 
her face drawn and worn. 

He looked at her, confused and 
puzzled. Surely it was Roberta. 
Yet 

After he was sure who it was, his 
eyes never left her clothes. 

“Roberta ?” 

“Yes, Kenet.” Something in 
tones made him look into her eyes. 

“The dress His voice no 
longer had sound to it, but she heard 
and came near him. ‘When you were 
praying I saw it.” 


her 
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“Yes, Ken.” But she had no idea 
of what he meant. 

“IT mean—when we were with God.” 

“We're with Him now.” She had 
such a cool, sweet, steady voice. 

He tried to put it all together, to make 
out what had happened there in the 
land of silence when he had seen—he 
didn’t seem to know just who it was, 
now. 

“T thought it was Natalie who——” 

His eyes were searching her heart 
and holding her fast. A new light 
came into his own eyes, and he drew a 
long, quiet sigh. 

“Why, it was you all the time— 
everywhere.” He spoke wonderingly 
as a child might have said it. 

“Yes, dear,” she answered, compre- 
hending nothing but that for some 
strange, sweet reason he wanted her, 
“Bobby “ 

“Yes.” 

“T’m very tired, dear—and sleepy. 
Will you be here after a while?” 

But before she could answer him, his 
eyes were closed and he was asleep. 
She buried her face against him and 
threw her arm across his body, holding 
him close and safe away from the edges. 
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HERE they are lying, enticing, in front of me, 
Little black slavies, to treat as I will— 
Row after row of them, pleading, entreating me, 
Waiting my pleasure, bewitchingly still. 


Which shall I choose for the orgy devouring? 
Cannibalistic I feel I have grown. 

Each is alluring, yet none overpowering. 
“What’s that? Complaining? Did one of you moan? 


“Little black darlings, I'll nibble each one of you! 


Do not cry out! 


It won’t help you to scream. 


Now I must eat, and stop making fun of you.” 


Yes! 


I will start on this chocolate cream. 
BENJAMIN OGDEN WILKINS. 
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AD she died and awaked in para- 
dise? The floor beneath her was 
a sheet of silver, the walls all 
rose, orange, and mauve, and the air 
was as still as a caught breath and 
coolly sweet. She shook herself out of 
the web of her dream, sat up, pushed 
her hair from her eyes, and knew that 
she had drowsed off, her head on the 
gunwale of the boat, and that this was 
the river and that the evening sky. 
How wondrously lovely! She had 
never seen beauty like this, and she 
quivered with the hushed marvel of it. 
Could this be the girl who toiled day 
n, day out among clash of engines and 
roar of steam, who groped her way 
through dark, foul-scented passages? 
And had she flung all that behind her 
forever somewhere on the weary jour- 
ney here, and was a new life dropping 
from those million-tinted clouds mov- 
ing toward her on the face of the 
waters ? 

The sun halted for an instant on the 
rim of the world and trailed across the 
river a raveling of light. In it danced 
two butterflies, gauzy, ephemeral crea- 
tures that yet stoutly voyaged the 
stream. She mused upon them whim- 
sically. Somewhere she had read that 


‘The House of Flowers,” 


“Strangers in Pettipaug,” ete. 
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they typified the soul, and should one 
light upon a mortal, forthwith the soul 
within him changed into some new 
form. She sat as still as a stone while 
they trembled above her head. One 
just brushed her hand, then fluttered 
away on its adventurous journey. She 
laughed softly to herself. 

Now the sun dropped; the full moon 
mounted over the hilltop, pale as if an 
enchantment of itself; the breath of 
the night blew over the boat in a deli- 
cate shiver. The sailor in the stern, as 
it might have been Elaine’s ‘dumb 
servitor,” steered the boat up a glim- 
mering inlet, and a voice, all softness 
and sweetness and peace, as if the night 
itself had found speech, called: 

“You got her, Locky? You all right, 
darlin’ ?” 

The sailor pushed her right up into 
the arms of a tall girl, all dusky eyes 
and hair, and the arms gathered her 
into an embrace that seemed to bear 
her up into a little house, aglow with 
light and the scent of some delicious 
hot brew. 


“Come into 


‘long 
the other girl called to the sailor, who 
could be heard bumping the traveler’s 
trunk up the stairs. 


supper, Locky,” 
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He shouted back in a great voice: 

“*Bliged to you, Kinke. I got to 
jaunt home to my babies.” 

She sat down to a supper table that 
seemed to have every sort of dainty on 
it—cream,.eggs, pot cheese, hot biscuits, 
fresh strawberries—and while she ate, 
the other girl watched her across the 
table, laughing and forgetting to eat 
herself. 

“You had a plenty, sure?” this other 
asked, with her rich laugh. ‘“Couldn’t 
eat just a dite more o’ the berries, 
Dorry? You called Dorry or Rindy?” 

“Neither. (Dorinda.” 

It seemed as if they were the first 
words she had spoken. She was con- 
scious that her own voice sounded for- 
mal and cold beside the other’s liquid 
tones. 

“Forever! I can’t handle such works 
as that. I’m a-goin’ to say Dorry.” 

She had no reply to this, and for a 
long minute they looked at each other, 
appraising likenesses and differences. 

The other girl was lovely with a wild, 
gypsy sort of beauty, compact of soft 
fire. Dorinda wondered if she ever 
brushed that silky tangle of hair that 
curled .up everywhere enchantingly. 
She was better pleased with her own 
miniature prettiness—her delicate col- 
oring, clear blue eyes, and the gold 
strands banded about her head. The 
other seemed never going to stop look- 
ing! Dorinda spoke out in her charm- 
ing tinkle of a voice: 

“You resemble the Frames in looks, 
Martha ?” 

“Kinke, dearie,” laughed the other. 
“*Martha’s’ wrote down in the family 
Bible, but laws, folks just couldn’t help 
it -when they encountered my _ head. 
Father began it. No, I favor mother’s 
kin. You’ve got father’s color.” 

“T don’t recall him,” Dorinda an- 
swered indifferently. 

“Le’s us go out on Flyin’ Rock. It’s a 
wonderful night o’ stars.” Kinke stood 
up tall and strong like a gallant boy, 
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all bone and muscle, not an ounce of 
flesh to spare. 

“The dishes?” her eyebrows up. 

“Them! I ain’t goin’ to stew round 
with them this pretty night!’ She 
swept them into the sink like sheep be- 
fore a bold shepherd. “Now! Here, 
you take this shawl, an’ I'll take the 
old quilt for softness.” 

They trod a thread of a path, their 
skirts brushing out scents of dewy bay- 
berry, sweet fern, and tansy, down to 
the river, and stretched themselves flat 
on a great shelf of rock that thrust 
out into the water. It was what plaine- 
men call “a high sky.” The stars, 
dimmed by the moon’s splendor, were 
zons away; the river whispered low 
secrets to itself; the night wind mur- 
mured vague things; afar off in the 
marshes a wild bird called sorrowfully. 

“Now we can tell each other all about 
it.” Kinke rustled into comfort. “T’ll 
begin.” 

In spite of her own invitation, she 
lay silent, and it was Dorinda who 
said: 

“T don’t know as I understand how 
you came to hear about mother’s death 
and write just when you did?” 

“°Twas like this.” Kinke’s tongue 
was loosened. “Grandfather an’ me, 
we lived here together by ourselves ever 
since grandmother died, an’ we set 
everythin’ by each other, but just the 
same, he never talked family history 
nor dwelt on the past. He was one of 
the close-mouthed kind.” 

“When did he die?” 

“Three years ago. He went in great 
peace, like he wanted to always, just 
slept away into heaven.” Her voice 
was as soft as the murmur of the 
water. “I never could bear to hunt 
through his papers—seemed like pryin’ 
—but last week I had to find one, an’ 
in huntin’ round, I come on a letter 
in a woman’s hand. He’d written on 
the back, ‘Julia Frame, second wife to 
my son Richard,’ and then the date of 
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her death, just a month before his. 


The letter said she was complainin’ with 
her heart still, an’ thanked him for 
some money.” 

“Why, I never knew he sent mother 
money !” 

“Nor me! He was just that close. 
She was worried ’bout you, all ‘lone 
in a big city an’ workin’ terrible hard.” 

“IT did work hard, but I made money. 
I’d never have come away if I hadn’t 
been sick.” 

Kinke passed over the ungraciousness 
of this unregardingly. 

“Somehow, till then, I’d never seen 
it clear that I had a sister a 
- “Half-sister.” 

“An’ it took me all in a jump. I 
says, ‘I got a little sister all alone an’ 
workin’ in some one o’ those awful 
places they tell about an’ és 

“But I made money!” 

‘An’ me well fixed an’ to spare! So 
I wrote right off to the address, an’ 
here you are!” 

“Here I am!” wonderingly. “I didn’t 
even know I had a half-sister. Mother 
never spoke of father’s folks, nor much 
of him. She told me he—he—was a— 
a forger.” 

“My Lord A’mighty !” 
a solemn invocation. 
that ?” 

“Why, I guess so. Wasn’t it true 

Kinke sat up straight as a soldier. 

“Grandfather was a farmer bred in 
the bone. He loved every little ol’ peb- 
bly stone on this place. But father, 
he was a sailor, like every one o’ his 
mother’s folks afore him. The Tal- 
cotts have been famous captains ever 
since white folks was in this valley. 
Grandfather wouldn’t hear to his takin’ 
to the sea; so, when he was eighteen, 
he run off an’ shipped, foremast hand, 
on the brig Jsaac Webb, out o’ New 
London. He’d worked like a dog on 
the farm without a cent o’ pay ever 
since he was twelve year ol’, never had 
any schoolin’ after that, an’ he didn’t 
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have a dime to buy his way to the har- 
bor, so he put his father’s name to a 
hundred dollars an’ took it. It was his 
fair as daylight.” 

“Well!” exclaimed Dorinda. She 
seemed to have no word for the act 
or for her sister’s method of explain- 
ing it. 

“Grandfather was in a terrible whew 
for a time, grandmother ‘lowed, but 
when father came back in three years 
from his first voyage, master o’ his 
own ship an’ bringin’ a young wife from 
foreign lands Mother was a na- 
tive of Spain i 

“Oh, that’s it.” Dorinda meant the 
soft light of her eyes and hair and the 
deep rose of her cheeks. 

“Grandfather forgave him: I was 
born here. I went on my first voyage 
when I wasn’t but ‘leven weeks old. 
There ain’t deep-sea ships any more, 
but they still went round the world 
thirty year ago.” 

“Oh!” It was a protest at a secret 
told. 

“That’s my age—thirty-one this May 
day,” laughed the other. “You ain’t got 
cause to wince. You’re years 
younger’n me.” 

“Seven,” protested her hearer. 

“Mother died, an’ father left the 
seas, an’ by-an’-by he went to the city 
an’ married your mother, who was 
sweet an’ good, I guess.” 

A picture of her sick mother, selfish, 
querulous, narrow-hearted, blotted out 
the stars before Dorinda, but she shut 
her lips. She, too, was “close.” 

“Grandfather an’ grandmother felt 
his marryin’ again. They set great 
store by my mother. They wanted to 
keep me, an’ they never talked much 
about your mother nor you, an’ pretty 
soon father died, too. I kind o’ forgot 
all about you, but I always knew you 
was there, an’ I hoped some day we’d 
meet up with each other, an’ we have! 
Now’s your turn!” 

This strange sister had told her story 
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The breath of the night blew over the boat in a delicate shiver. The sailor in the 
956 stern steered the boat up a glimmering inlet. 
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| with a fire that made it gldw. Do- 
rinda’s own was gray in the contrast 
of word and voice. 

_ “There’s not much to tell. 
worked at sewing after father died. 
She had a hard time, but she kept me 
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at school till I was grown up. ‘Then 
‘I went into a factory and had skill run- 
ning a very difficult kind of machine, 
so I got big pay. Then I caught cold, 
had a dreadful sickness, lost my place, 
and was just ready to look for another 
when your letter came. I’m weak still, 
so I’ve come—for a visit.” 

“Visit!” Tender derision thrilled in 
her voice. ; 

A great shaft of light flared across 
the river, and the thud of an engine 
beat upon the rock. 

“The night boat! That’s bedtime. 
You come ‘long quick, for I “low you’re 
ready by now for a softer fashion 0’ 
bed than Flyin’ Rock.” 

When Kinke had tucked her in un- 
der the patchwork quilt and had kissed 
her lovingly and wished her “a pretty 
dream,” Dorinda still lay with wide 
eyes watching the moon tread the Milky 
Way and listening to the water steal 
by the door. She saw again the river, 
the sunset, and the butterflies dancing 
in the sun ray. 


“Mornin’! Had a good sleep your 
first night up to the ol’ place?” 

Dorinda, who had come out to view 
her world by sunlight, turned at the 
shout and peered over the edge of the 
wharf down into a boat, very dirty 
and fishy, where a great blond giant 
was coiling up nets. She knew him for 
her sailor of the night before. 

“Shaddin’,” he explained. 

Dorinda made nothing of that, but 
since he was a man, albeit a queer, 
country sort of creature, said, with the 
little manner of allurement all men— 
even country curiosities—provoked in 
her: 

“Did you have luck?” 
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“Middlin’ish. Ain’t it a pretty day?” 

Dorinda’s assent seemed to give the 
day an added charm, she was so gra- 
cious in it. She herself, fair and slim 
as a lily, should have been planted in 
some shaded garden close rather than 
on the ragged, wind-bitten wharf. 
The fisherman felt this dimly himself. 
Then out of the house came Kinke, 
scudding before the breeze with all sails 
set. 

“Mornin’, Locky! 
in to breakfast.” 

“Thanky. I got to get breakfast for 
the babies.” The same answer as the 
night before. 

“T calculated ’twould be that.” She 
gave him a smile all warm understand- 
ing. “You take that to ’em.” Out of 
the folds of her apron, she drew a bun- 
dle in a white wrapper. “Proper good 
biscuits, if I did bake ’em, just out of 
the oven.” 

“Who's that?” Dorinda followed her 
sister up the flower-bordered path to 
the house. 

“Locky Howletts. 
thrifty ?” 

“Tt’s a queer name.” 

“John Locke. Handed down for a 
great while back in his family, but his 
father an’ his grandfather was both 
John, an’ it came in sort o’ handy to 
call him Locky.” 

“It’s not a sensible name,” with her 
eyes on the giant striding off uphill. 

Kinke’s mind was with her posies. 

“Ain’t those pale pink geraniums yon- 
der real neat?” she called over her 
shoulder. 

They took their breakfast in the si- 
lence of the country, where eating is 
a task to be performed well and 
speedily. 

“We ain’t a-goin’ to waste one least 
little dite o’ this pretty day stived up 
in a house,” Kinke announced. 
“There’s bushels o’ wild strawberries 
on Book Hill, an’ we’re goin’ to get 
’em.” 
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She rattled the dishes into a pan with 
a fury of speed. 

“Don’t you make beds?” 

“Make ’em when we get into ’em.” 

“IT saw a whole tub of clothes soak- 
ing on the porch.” 

“Been there a week. ‘Nother day 
won't make or mar ’em.” 

“Goin’ to sweep?” Dorinda was 
gasping in her attempts to keep up with 
the speed of the dishwasher. 

“Forever! I should think you was 
possessed for housework! You go take 
off that good, clean cambric an’ get 
into the oldest ol’ dud you own. We'll 
be all out an’ in briar patches an’ stone 
walls. Ill clap together a crumb o’ 
gingerbread an’ cheese for our lunch.” 

The day was a gift straight from 
Heaven—blue sky, green earth, gold 
sun, with great, mysterious white 
clouds sailing stately slow across the 
glory and a Puck of a wind whisking 
in and out of the bushes. 

Dorinda had never spent an hour in 
her life in the country. Its very com- 
monplaces were an amazing delight. 

“Take a peep at the house. Don’t it 
look sightly from here?”  Kinke 
paused on the uphill lane to look down 
on the house, “old and gray and full 
of sleep,” backed against the green hill 
and fronted to the blue bowl of the 
river. Its feet were set deep in roses, 
lilies, and all the sweets of the year, and 
over its hoary sides scrambled honey- 
suckle and clematis. 

“Tf you’d paint it up new and 
straighten out that broken stone wall 
and trim out the shrubbery, it could 
be made a real nice place,” commented 
Dorinda earnestly. 

Kinke’s laugh echoed in the hollows 
of the hill. 

“Paint! Trim out! Oh, my soul-a- 
me! That’s the worth of it, child, just 
as ’tis, all flowery-bowery sweet.” 

“Can’t you afford to fix it up?” She 
stared from the weathered old home 
to the mirth-caught sister. 
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Kinké would not answer a word, only 
laughed the more and broke into a new 
theme. 

“There’s Locky’s place, an’ there’s 
his babies, too.” 

The lane swung round a bend right 
into a gaunt old dwelling, unpainted, 
sag roofed, broken eaved. An old man 
in a wheeled chair sat under a tree, and 
a very little boy played with a dog at 
his feet. 

“Where’re the babies?” whispered 
Dorinda. 

“There they be, dear,” whispered 
back Kinke. ‘“That’s Uncle Cuby Speer 
an’ little Jim Chatworth.” 

“They his relations?” 

“Not a dite o’ kin. Uncle Cuby 
wasn’t content one minute o’ the day in 
his own home, for his daughter was an 
out-an’-be-hanged fury an’ her husband 
drank like a sozzle.” Kinke’s voice, in 
pronouncing these opinions, was like 
honey laved in cream. “So Locky, he 
up an’ invited Uncle Cuby to raise his 
Ebenezer “long o’ him, an’ he did, an’ 
he’s happy as a coon, now. Last year 
Melita—that’s the daughter—died, an’ 
Sam, her husband, wedded again, so 
Locky’s got him for the rest o’ his 
span o’ days.” 

“And the little boy?” 

“Poor baby! He was left to the poor 
farm an’ was terr’ble put upon an’ 
plagued by the folks there. Locky just 
tucked him under his arm an’ fetched 
him over here.” 

“Is he rich?” That alone would 
warrant adoption on such a scale. 

“Oh, he’s got ’nough, fishin’ an’ 
farmin’ and haulin’ wood in the winter 
season.” 

“T should think a big man like that 
could get steady work.” 

“My country! Locky’s an expert 
worker on ’lectric things. Made more 
dollars in a day than I ever see in a 
month, over to the city.” 

“Why didn’t he stay there?” They 
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“Why, he’s 
country 
raised, an’ he 
was wilder’n 
a hawk shut 
up in between 
brick walls,” 
as if this 
were a fa- 
tional ex- 
planation. 
‘*Beside, 
Uncle Cu- 
by’d die in 
the city.” 

Dorinda 
struggled to 
reach this an- 
gle of vision. 

“But they 
aren’t any re- 
lation at all 
to him,” she 
expostulated. 

‘*Uncle 
Cuby was 
real good an’ 
kind to 
Locky after 
his father 
died an’ he 
hadn’t any 
home — 
used to give 
him pennies an’ rides to school, an’ once 
a whole suit of clothes, brand-new out 
0’ the store. An’ Locky says Jim 
would ’a’ died or growed up into a 
criminal if he hadn’t taken him away 
from that poor farm, where they 
plagued him so.” 

Dorinda gave it up. Surely this was 
an odd place, with odd values. 

“Mornin’, Uncle Cuby,” Kinke 
greeted him cheerily. ‘Feelin’ smart 
to-day ?” 
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‘““Where’re the babies?” whispered Dorinda. 


“Good as I ever was, thank ye, 
Martha, only my legs don’t sarve me,” 
the old fellow answered in a thin pipe. 

“Locky round some place?” 

“Over to the spring lot, plowin’. I 
’low he’ll be able to give over if berry- 
in’s in the wind.” 

John Locke himself came round the 
corner at that moment. ~ 

“Saw you trudgin’ up hill,” he 
greeted them. “Berryin’? Want to 
go? Sure! Wait till I get my fish- 
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line. Nice trout up in Book Hill 
Brook.” 

Up they went, climbing into the eye 
of the stin, and all the wood was vocal 
with bird voices, and all the air was 
sweet with June. 

Kinke sprang up the path, leaped 
brooks, mounted fences, as if her heels 
were winged. Locke made haste 
slowly, helping Dorinda over walls, 
holding branches out of her way, point- 
ing out to her the stepping-stones in 
the stream. And she, whose straight 
and narrow path had been thickset al- 
ways with lovers, thought him funny, 
but nice, so strong and kind. He and 
Kinke shouted back and forth lore of 
bird and small wood beast, of plant and 
tree, like two boy mates. 

Book Hill was drenched in sunshine. 
A chatty little brook trickled over the 
stones, and deep in the tall grass 
myriads of wee ripe strawberries hid 
their red caps. Dorinda now filled her 
mouth with the berries, now looked 
away down to the sea where many 
sails gleamed white, now up into the 
blue where a_ single hawk wheeled 
against the sun. She neither thought 
nor felt, just dreamed in a warm con- 
tent. 

They cooked the fish Locke caught, 
and Kinke brought out her “crumb” of 
good bread and cheese and ginger cakes, 
all washed down with the sparkling 
water of the brook. 

“Now,” announced Kinke, “I’m 
a-goin’ on over to Pleasant Valley— 
it ain’t more’n a mile—to see ol’ Mis’ 
Ann Jane Dwight. I don’t know when 
I’ll be so near again. What you goin’ 
to do, darlin’ ?” 

“Sleep,” smiled Dorinda. 
drowned in sleep all day.” 

“Right on this nice, warm moss in 
the sun is a real pretty bed,” agreed 
Kinke. ‘“What’ll you be up to, Locky ?” 

“T’'ll go “long with you. I want to see 
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Ceph Dwight about some wood.” 
“Oh, if you both are to be away, I 
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won't sleep. I couldn’t, alone,” Do- 
rinda objected sweetly. 

“Why, lamb, you’re as safe here as 
in your own little bed,” her sister as- 
sured her. “Ain’t anybody ever comes 
this way.” 

3ut Dorinda shook her head. 

“T couldn’t sleep here alone.” 

“T’ll fish some more right in this 
spot,” Locke settled it. “Uncle Cuby’ll 
relish a mess o’ trout for his supper.” 

He jerked his coat from the 
ground, rolled it into a bundle, and 
smiled invitingly. “Here’s your pil- 
low.” 

So Dorinda slept in the sunshine, her 
tired city body and tired city brain 
soothed to dreamless quiet. 

She opened her eyes on a world 
changed from the splendor of morning 
to the tranquillity of afternoon. Long 
shadows lay on the grass; the light was 
full of opal gleams. She lay without 
stirring, her gaze slowly traveling over 
the hill till it rested upon Locke’s fig- 
ure seated on a rock, his back against 
a tree, whittling and whistling softly. 
His face was toward her, but his eyes 
were watching something beyond. She 
pondered him—his powerful build; his 
tanned face, irregular in features, but 
strong and steadyin character; his 
bold, keen eyes, as blue as her own. 
She liked him, for all his patched 
clothes and clumsy accent. 

A change passed over his face. 
Slowly his eyes drew to hers, met them, 
held them. A_ great thrill tingled 
through the girl. She wanted to run 
to him and catch his hand. Her soul 
fluttered in her body and strained to be 
out to touch his. 

After a long while—or was it only a 
minute ?—Locke laughed out. 

“Well?” he questioned humorously. 

She shook herself free from she 
knew not what enchantment and began 
a little game of coquetry with him, as 
innocent and as gay as the sunbeam 
dancing in the brook. And Locke 





























played back slowly and awkwardly, but 
delightedly, like a child learning a new 
sport. 

“You give you a good sleep, honey 
bird?” Kinke’s silver voice on the hill 
behind them. “Mis’ Dwight would 
have me bring home a pound o’ fresh 
butter an’ all this buttermilk. She’d 
just churned. I guess we’d better start 
‘long. We can go home the other way 
through the Jonnycake Road. You 
carry the berries, Dorry. I'll take the 
butter an’ milk an’ the lunch basket.” 

But it was Locke who carried Do- 
rinda’s berries, while Kinke strode on 
ahead. 


Deep in the night, Dorinda, sweetly 
asleep in the little room full of the 
sound of the river, woke with a gasp 
of terror. Some one was calling: 

“Kinke! Kinke Frame!” 

“What is it?” Dorinda thrust her 
head out of the gable window. 

In the moonlight, she saw Locke’s 
tall figure on horseback. 

“Kinke!” he called again. 

Now her sister answered from the 
other room. 

“What’s wanted, Locke?” her voice 
still blurred with sleep. 


“George Armfield’s run down to my - 


house. His little girl’s took sick, bad. 
He’s gone on for doctor, but he wanted 
I should rout you up to help.” 

“T’m comin’,” 

Dorinda pattered across the entry. 

“Who are the Armfields ?” 

“Oh, a dreadful poor, shiftless tribe 
up beyond Locke’s.” Kinke was wind- 
ing up her hair with swift fingers. 
“Likely I won’t be back till mornin’.” 

“What you going to do?” 

“Nurse her.” 

“Do they pay you?” 

“Pay!” Kinke was tying her shoes. 

“Why don’t they get somebody else?” 
Dorinda stopped her at the door. 

“There ain’t anybody else free to go 
as Iam.” She was hurried, but gentle. 
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“But I can’t stay here all alone!” 
cried Dorinda excitedly. “Right here 
on the river, miles from any house!” 

“The river didn’t ever hurt anybody 
yet.”  Kinke laughed, but put her 
aside. 

“Stop, Martha! Kinke, stop! I can’t 
stay alone! I’d go crazy before morn- 
ing! You can’t leave me! Let him 
get somebody else!” 

Kinke’s eyes looked 
strange in the candlelight. 

“There ain’t anybody else, dear,” still 
gently. 

Dorinda’s fair, soft face quivered. 

“IT can’t be left!” she breathed, and 
she clutched her sister hard. 

Kinke freed herself. 

“Locky’ll stay. I'll go up alone.” 

“Through the woods?” 

Kinke slid by her. Dorinda could 
hear the murmur of voices outside. . 
Next she saw the old plow horse jog 
off up the lane, and this time he car- 
ried Kinke. 

Dorinda dressed and hurried down- 
stairs. It was a queer way to conduct 
affairs, this entertaining a man at two 
o’clock in the morning, but at least it 
seemed more like the run of things 
than staying upstairs in bed while he 
prowled about. She found Locke on 
his knees by the kitchen stove. 

“What you doing? Getting break- 
fast?’ she teased him. 

He turned with a laugh. 

“You was afraid the river would bite 
you, was you?” 

“I’ve been brought up among folks 
—not in a great, lonesome forest,” she 
retorted sweetly. 

Locke stopped poking at the fire. 

“Now, you let me tell you all about 
this place,” he began, “while I cook up 
something hot for Kinke.” 

Dorinda sat down at one end of the 
table, her round arm, in its loose sleeve, 
propped on the board, her chin dropped 
into her palm. Her dress was a deli- 
cate pink cambric, and a glow seemed to 
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flow from it up into her cheeks and 
even to her golden hair, as smooth 
banded as if she had not just jumped 
out of bed. She looked alert and 
happy. 

“Yes, you tell me”’—she smiled at 
him—‘“while we wait for Martha.” 

“Ain’t Kinke good? he cried out 
upon her. “There ain’t anythin’ too big 
or too small or too rugged for her to do 
if she deems she can pull somebody out 
o’ a hole. She’s the best friend I ever 
had.” 

His voice deepened, his eyes shone. 
He seated himself opposite her. 

Dorinda made a coaxing little face. 

“Were you in a hole? How did she 
help?” 

The talk turned from Kinke to him- 
self. 

Hours later, when Kinke, haggard 
with the stress of a child’s agony, stum- 
bled in, she found them there, eager 
upon the theme of themselves, and the 
stove black and dead. 


The honey-sweet summer stole away 
into gentle, melancholy fall. Winter 
drew in, long and bleak that year, and 
at last, delayed, yearned for, dawned 
the chill, pure Northern spring. 

Dorinda’s “visit” had merged into 
living. She now called the old gray 
house home. She shivered and pro- 
tested, winter mornings, when the river 
lay chained under its icy bonds; she 
mourned for furnaces and electricity 
when the wind howled around the chim- 
neys and the lamps flickered in the 
draft; yet, strangely, she loved it and 
found an exaltation undreamed of in 
her sleek life, when, a hand clasped in 
Kinke’s and in Locke’s, she skated un- 
der the frozen stars or walked over the 
crackling snow in the red dusk of sun- 
set. 

Yet with all the world she joyed to 
see the buds swell on the trees and the 
green marge spread along the river. 
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It was Good Friday morning, and 
Kinke, in a rare rage of housewifeli- 
ness, had routed herself and Dorinda 
out of bed in the thin sunrise. As usual, 
she scrubbed and tugged while Dorinda 
flitted about dusting and arranging. 

In the midst of the progress, Dorinda 
made a sudden sally from the door. 

“T got to get a mouthful of air,” she 
called over her shoulder. 

Kinke, a bucket of water in one hand, 
a broom in the other,_peered out of 
the window. 

“T guess Locky’s the ‘air,’ ”’ 
with a wise laugh. 

Then suddenly a queer, frightened 
stare settled upon her face. She looked 
down at her hands, red and hard with 
work, at her dull brown dress, at her 
feet in a man’s sneakers. She dropped 
bucket and brodm and ran to the old 
mirror, with its picture of a ship toss- 
ing at sea and its wavy, iridescent 
glass. She studied her face as if it 
were strange to her—its rich color, 
wavy hair, its deep, tender eyes. She 
could not fret over such beauty, yet 
she did not smile any more. 

Locke flung open the door. 

“Say, Kinke, come try out my new 
cat!” ; 
Kinke’s somber mood was bathed in 
joyousness. She laid her hands on his 
shoulders and shook him fondly. 

“Right spang in the midst of house 
cleanin’? I guess you ain’t any great 
of a housekeeper, are you, Locky?” 

“My boarders don’t complain. Come 
on, Dorry. You can go, can’t you?” 

Dorinda murmured in the doorway: 

“T don’t like to leave sister to the 
work,” 

“Go on ‘long.’ Kinke pushed her 
out of the door and flung a coat after 
her. 

“Like to have you, too,” Locke urged 
a moment, then thumped gayly after 
Dorinda. 

They could hear her singing as they 
pushed off. 
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He had taught Dorinda to sail in the 
summer, so now, when he had carefully 
jockeyed the catboat out into the 
stream, she took the tiller. The wind 
was dead astern, and the cat walked off 
nimbly. 

“Kick, does she?” 

“Not much.” Dorinda eased up on 
her sheet. 

“You'll make a sailor yet.” He 
smiled encouragement at her. 

“Good as Martha?” She always 
spoke of her sister by her real name. 

He kept on smiling at her, and for- 
got to answer. 

They sat a while in a warm and 
understanding silence; then slowly 
Locke’s face clouded. 

“Things are gettin’ mighty keyed up 
down there.” He spoke as of.a well- 
known topic. “There” with him meant 
Washington. 

Dorinda caught his cue. 

“What you think they’ll do?” 

“Declare war.” 

“You want they should?” 

“Yes, sir! If I'd ’a’ had my way, 
we'd been at war two years ago.” 

“When they goin’ to do it?” 

“Well, last week’s Aion”—the weekly 
paper in the valley—“ lowed it would 
be soon.” 

Dorinda studied the keen spring sky, 
veiled with a film of clouds. 

“It would make an awful lot of 
trouble here, wouldn’t it?” 

She spoke as one might of the com- 
ing of hail in August. Dorinda read a 
newspaper once a month, when she 
searched the fashion page. 

“T guess it would!” Locke returned 
somberly. “I’d go for a soldier if I 
could!” 

“You!” She jerked in the sheet with 
a snap. 

“Easy! You'll jib her! 
enough to fight, ain’t I?” 

He stretched out an arm of iron with 
an iron fist at the end. Dorinda’s face 
flushed deeply, her blue eyes clouded. 
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“You got your folks. You couldn’t.” 

“Oh, yes, I’m anchored to Uncle 
Cuby an’ Jim.” 

“Don’t we hold you back any, Mar- 
tha—and me?” She leaned across the 
tiller to him. 

He leaned to her; their faces almost 
touched ; their eyes spoke strange things 
to one another. He moistened his lips 
with his tongue. 

“Dorry Ei 

The little cat yawed to a jag of the 
tiller. 

“Christopher!” He jerked it out of 
her hand and set the course straight 
again. “You like to have had us hove 
down! Wind’s kickin’ up. We'd bet- 
ter run for home. Got to buck wind, 
but tide’ll push us up. These spring 
days are flawy.” 

He talked fast and flurriedly. Do- 
rinda, as cool as ever, helped him out. 

“You feel like our country ought to 
go to war?” 

He smote his hand on the gunwale 
and swore the first oath she had ever 
heard from him. 

“Because we’ve been put upon and 
insulted and we’ve got to stand up for 
ourselves ?” she urged. 

“Oh, my Lord, no!” fiercely. “We! 
Our! Us! It ain’t that, Dorinda!” 
He had never called her that before. 
“Tt’s somethin’ bigger than all this great 
country, even. It’s what those fellows 
over there did for freedom for the 
whole world.” 

His voice dropped to a whisper; his 
hands trembled; he was like a_ boy 
caught in a show of emotion. 

Dorinda did not understand, but she 
smiled sympathetically, and he thought 
she did. 

“Let’s run in that little crick,” pro- 
posed the girl, as the plucky little cat 
came up stanchly on her long leg. “I’ve 
always wanted to explore it.” 

Locke looked doubtful. 

“Awful rip by the Light,” 
jected. ‘Hard to work her by.” 
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“Oh, please!” and all her allurement 
was in her face as she coaxed. 

“ll take her.” He lifted her hand 
from the tiller. 

“I'll go forward with the hook to 
fend you off the Light.” She stepped 
nimbly up onto the deck. 

“T ain’t goin’ to hit,” he called, as 
they drove in under the Light. “Hold 
on, for when we come ’bout, ’twill be 

! slammin’ quick.” 

A cloud doused the sun; the world 
darkened and chilled; the water be- 
tween the Light and them swirled in 
angry eddies. Spring seemed blighted 
by winter’s anger, and at that moment 
Dorinda slipped on the narrow deck, 
lost her hold, and pitched overboard. 

She went down, down for a thou- 
sand miles, a thousand years, and the 
cold of the water was like the grave. 
Then she came up into the sun and 
heard Locke’s voice, stern, yet com- 
forting: 

“Turn over on your back! 
I'll get you.” 

Through Dorinda’s slim and dainty 
body ran a thread of iron, her portion 
of the courage of the seamen of old 
days, her forebéars. She clinched her 
teeth till the roots ached, slid over on 
to her back, and stretched her arms out 
wide as if on a cross. Every nerve in 

her body crawled, but she held herself 
rigid while the whirls flooded up over 
her face. 


Lie still! 


She saw Locke bring the cat up on 
a sharp tack with a jolt that nearly 
tore her mast loose. She saw him 
swing her into the rip. She saw him 
lean over the side, a rope in his hand. 
But most of all, she saw his face, gray 
with anxiety, set wath resolve. 

She caught the rope as it smacked 
the water and was pulled in over the 
side, limp and sodden. The cat ran 
its own course up the creek. Locke 
had seized her in his arms and crushed 
her to his heart. 

“Thank God!” he muttered again 
10 
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and again, as he pressed his lips on 

her hair and on her forehead. 

Dorinda lay in his arms and cared 
not one whit for her terror and the 
chill that ate into her bones. The 
warmth that had thrilled within her on 
the hilltop, that first June day, now ran, 
a liquid fire, through all the channels 
of her blood. She was so happy she 
could not bear it yet and she drew out 
of his arms. 

“Poor little thing!” Locke was out 
of his coat and thrusting her into it. 
“You're all of a-shiver. Creep into the 
cuddy, there, out o’ the wind. I'll 
drive her home. !t ain’t far now.” 

Kinke was on the wharf, her curls 
fluttering around her face like little 
flags. 

“Locky!” she shouted through the 
trumpet of her hands. “War’s de- 
clared!” 

Locke dropped his sail and made his 
landfall. 

“When ?” 

“To-day. Good Friday.” 

“Who says so?” 

“Eli Fordyce drove over from the 
Junction to see *bout your colt. He got 
the word there. Why—whatever!” 

Locke lifted out Dorinda, blue lipped, 
shaking with cold. 

“Had a kind o’ a misadventure,” he 
told her. 

Kinke asked no questions, but ran 
like a deer to the house. When Locke, 
with Dorinda, reached the kitchen, she 
had ready a stinging cup of pepper tea 
and blankets hung to the fire. 

“You come back in an hour an’ we'll 
talk it over.” 

She was on her knees before her sis- 
ter, pulling off her shoes and stockings. 


Dorinda, warmed through and 
through and drowsy with comfort, lay 
on the kitchen lounge and _ listened 
vaguely while Kinke and Locke talked. 
They called each other by strange names 
and new fires burned in their voices. 
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“TI tell you, John Locke, if I was a 
man, I’d go to-morrow straight to the 
president an’ say, ‘Here | am! Take 
me for a soldier!” 

“Martha!” The man_ struck his 
hand into hers. “I would if I could!” 

He rose up, his hand still holding 
hers, and he laid his other one on her 
shoulder. They stood thus in silence 
a long minute. Dorinda, from her 
coign, thought that they looked like two 
brothers. Something blithe and care- 
free transfigured both. The same high 
resolve shone in their faces. A pang 
gripped her. 

“He sets most by her.” Then her 
curved red lips closed in a narrow line. 
“But he don’t know it yet.” 

Locke strode over to her, that strange 
light still in his face. 

“Good-by, little girl. I hope you 
ain’t got your death o’ cold.” His voice 
was tender, but his eyes were absent. 

The color dropped even from Do- 
rinda’s lips ; then flooded back in a tide. 
She pressed her hands up against his 
breast, and her eyes told him wonderful 
things. Gradually the remoteness faded 
from his face, and the good-tempered 
everydayness stole back to it; and then 
the adoration she had seen that after- 
noon began to grow again. Dorinda’s 
hands fell to her sides. 

“Good-by, Locky,” softly, 
away her head on the pillow. 

“Locke would be a real useful sol- 
dier,” Kinke murmured in tones that 
vibrated like a smitten chord. Always 
her words were meager, her voice and 
face eloquent. 

Dorinda smiled with her air of be- 
ing a very good child talked to by wise 
elders. 

“He’s 
he?” 

Kinke stroked the smooth 
her sister’s forehead. 

“It’s a great privilege to be alive an’ 
young to-day.” Her voice thrilled 
deeply. 


turning 


all worked up over it, isn’t 


aair off 
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“Folks in the-country do take things - 4 


hard,” was Dorinda’s comment, but she 
did not make it aloud. 


Sunday, Locke drove them to church 
with his old wagon and his old horse. 
Dorinda felt it to be a conveyance un- 
worthy her spring finery, but at least 
she could take pride in the driver’s stal- 
wart strength, and no other way of 
reaching the church was possible. 

A stranger preached in the humble, 
weather-beaten building, a gaunt old 
man with a quavering voice. The an- 
cient voice rang clear, however, when 
he gave out his text: 

“And I saw Heaven opened, and be- 
hold a white horse and he that sat 
upon him was called Faithful and True, 
and in righteousness he doth judge and 
make war. And he was clothed in 
vesture dipped in blood and his name 
is the Word of God.” 

“They tell me,” he began, “an old 
man has no right to urge young men to 
go to war, but I am an old man that 
has a right to. I was a young man 
once, and I heard my country’s call 
’way out in the far West, and I an- 
swered it with my body and my soul. 
Fifty-six years ago this Sunday, I lis- 
tened while my pastor preached a ser- 
mon from that text, and I’ve never for- 
gotten it. I want to preach it over to 
you as I remember it.” 

It was a great sermon, for in it 
burned the fires of youth and sacrifice. 
The priest was once again the soldier, 
camping, marching, fighting by the side 
of comrades long risen to the Great Re- 
view and conquering at last in a glori- 
ous peace. 

Kinke sat forward in the pew, mo- 
tionless, her lips parted, her eyes shin- 
ing as if a clear lamp were lighted be- 
hind them, but Locke was sunken in his 
corner, his gaze bent on the floor. 

Dorinda watched them intently, a 
faint smile on her lips, till, strangely, 
her cheeks were wet with tears. She 
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was as one who, on a dim, chill, silent 
road, sees a door thrown open into light 
and warmth and music and then shut 
again, leaving her without. 
The sermon ended, the people sang 
the old hymn: 
God of all nations! Sovereign Lord, 
In Thy Dread Name we draw the sword. 
We lift the starry flag on high 
That fills with light our stormy sky. 
Then, silent, awed, they went out. 
Locke and 
Kinke, on the 
front seat, said not 
a word all the way 
home, and Dorinda 
tactfully forbore 
all conversation. 
For nearly a 
week, the sisters 
saw nothing of 
Locke. He was 
plowing over by 
Seven Days. Then 


one night, when 


frogs were piping 
in the brooks and 
a wreath of silver 


mist veiled the 
river, Dorinda 
heard his thudding 
stride down the 
lane. She knew it 
always by the slight break in the 
thythm of his gait, a reminiscence of 
a long-ago accident. She hurried down 
the path to greet him, but before she 
could reach the gate which shut off 
their garden from the lane, she heard 
him say: 

“Kinke ?” 

“I’m here, Locky. You want me?” 

Dorinda waited in a curtain of mist, 
through which their voices reached her 
with the curious distinctness sometimes 
found in a fog. 

“IT want to go! IT’ve been warrin’ 
with myself ever since Sunday, an’ I 
can’t win out an’ I can’t give in! I’m 
in torment, Kinke!” 


lae ca Rewe — 
J 


He flung her hands from him. ‘‘ You think 
puttin’ on, that I’m glad I can’t——” 


In the silence, a whippoorwill, the 
first voice of summer, uttered its 
strange call over and over. Dorinda 
waited with tense body for her sister’s 
reply, but none came. It was the man 
who spoke again, his voice hoarse and 
stumbling : 

“T’ve prayed, though I ain’t a pray- 
in’ man exactly, for my country to make 
war, an’ now she’s declared it, an’ I’m 
burnin’ up to help her, I can’t! My 
Lord!” 

Kinke answered him now, with great 
calm: 

“Let’s go up to the Look Out.” 

Dorinda heard them scrambling up 
to the cliff above the house. 
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“Catch their death o’ cold sitting 
round in this fog!” she remarked tartly 
to the cat, and went in to her sewing— 
some fine lace she was working for a 
dress. 

Usually deft as a bee, to-night she 
snarled and twitched her pattern till 
at last, in exasperation, she rolled up 
the work and went to bed. 

A long time after, Kinke stole up the 
stairs. 

“Martha!” she called. 

“Yes, dearie.” 

“Ain’t you chilled, out so long?” 

“Oh, not any to speak of.” Her 
teeth clicked together while she talked. 

“You come right in here. I’m warm 
as a biscuit.” 

Dorinda swept back the quilt and held 
out her arms, and with a great sob of 
cold and weariness, Kinke flung her- 
self into them. 

“Oh, Dorry, Dorry, lamb, he’s got to 
go for a soldier!” Sobs whelmed her 
words. 

“Why, no, he ain’t, dear.” Dorinda 
rocked her in her arms like a_ baby. 
“He’s long past the age for them to 
draft him: Why, he’s as much as 
thirty-eight year old.” 

“He’s got to go for a soldier,” gasped 
Kinke. “It’s his conscience that’s 
drafted him. He deems it’s his duty.” 

“Well, it ain’t,” decisively. “He’s got 
to stay home to take care of Uncle Cuby 
an’ Jim. If he isn’t here to support 
’em, the town will have to.” 

“He'll have pay for bein’ a 
dier an’ of 


sol- 


“That won’t be enough, and, besides, ° 


somebody’s got to look out for them. 
Uncle Cuby can’t cook his meals.” Do- 
rinda’s voice was as dry as a table of 
statistics. 

“I’m goin’ to bring *em down here 
to live.” 

“You ain’t! You’re crazy! You can’t 
afford it!” Dorinda’s calm was shat- 
tered to pieces. “It isn’t right!” 
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Kinke laid her wet cheek against her 
sister’s warm one. 

“Listen, pettie. The country needs 
just such rugged, endurin’ fellows as 
Locky is, that have their whole heart 
in it, an’ Locky feels it all through him 
that he’s got to go, just like the minis- 
ter said Sabbath he felt. ’Twas laid 
upon him.” 

“He said he didn’t have a wife and 
children.” 

Kinke laughed forlornly. 

“Neither has Locky. If he had, I 
couldn’t take his place at home, but 
Uncle Cuby an’ Jim will be full as 
comfortable with me. I’m a better cook 
than what Locky is, though he did take 
my teachin’ real handy.” Now Kinke 
was the calm one. 

“You haven’t the money.” 

“T got a real nice sum in the bank 
grandfather left me, an’ when that’s 
gone, I can mortgage the house, an’ 
when that’s et up an’ burned up—why, 
I guess the country will help out.” 

“T won’t allow it!” 

“Oh, dearie, don’t talk foolish! I 
yearn in my very bones to go fight my- 
self. JI could make a soldier same as 
the women over in those foreign coun- 
tries they tell about.” 

Dorinda reared herself in bed. 

“Yes, you could!” Awe was in her 
voice, 

“That ain’t to be, but I can send a 
substitute, an’ J will.” 

The old room where Kinke had been 
born, and her father and grandfather 
and great-grandfather before her, rus- 
tled and murmured as if the steadfast 
women who, each in her time, had 
fought and conquered, and remembered 
no more the anguish for joy that a 
man was born into the world, were 
listening and helping—the great cloud 
of witnesses. 

Dorinda spoke in a whisper: 

“Do you love your country like that ?” 

“I do,” instantly. Then a silence.and 
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then, in a great cry, “Oh, but I love him 
more!” 

She gripped the smaller woman in a 
bruising hold, kissed her, and ran from 
the room. At the door she halted, hold- 
ing each side of the frame with her 
outstretched arms. 

“Dorry,” she murmured deeply, “he 
ain’t spoke a word an’ I ain’t spoke 
a word, an’ it ain’t likely he will be- 
fore he goes—it might hamper him— 
but we understand each other. Why, it 
seems like I knew Locky better’n he 
does himself!” 

*Way down in Pettipaug across the 
river, the clock on Zion’s Hill tolled 
midnight, and still Dorinda knelt in the 
gable window and gazed upon the river, 
set free from the mist maiden’s enchant- 
ment, and up at the remote stars, and 
harkened to the thousand low voices of 
the night, and thought with a hard in- 
tensity of her sister and Locke and 
herself—chiefly of herself. 

Life had given her all she had ever 
striven for—not much, truly, for her 
grasp had been small, but no obstacle 
had ever blocked her path that her will, 
cold and quiet and relentless, had not 
broken and cast as rubbish to the void. 
And now? She saw, with crystal-clear 
eyes, Locke treading the path of love so 
blinded by its splendid glow that he 
could not tell her from her sister. 
Would he ever know the difference? 
Probably not. It was only one of the 
thousand chances in that whirling lot- 
tery. But Kinke? Ah, there! 

“Have I got to look out for her?” 
she challenged the river, which had 
heard so many weary questions in its 
ages-old journey to the sea. 

“Am I my brother’s keeper?” it 
mocked her back. 

She sighed and shivered and crept at 
last to bed and slept, her small, sweet 
face curiously old and hard in the star 
shine. 


The next morning, Uncle Cuby and 
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Jim moved down to the river house, 
and Locke left for the nearest recruit- 
ing station. He went without linger- 
ing good-bys—for he would come back 
the next day to take his real farewell 
—just drew some pails of water for 
Kinke, kissed little Jim, and called 
gayly: 

“Good-by, girls, I'll be back to-mor- 
row night. Set about knittin’ me a 
muffler an’ fillin’ my kit lively, now.” 

The next day and the next and the 
next passed, but he did not come, and 
Dorinda was gripped with a fear that 
choked her breath that he had been 
sent ruthlessly to some camp, without 
time allowed for adieux. Kinke’s glori- 
ous color faded white, and her eyes 
were strange, but each told the other, 
“He’s been kept waiting.” 

The fourth day, Dorinda wandered 
away in a fret of unrest up along the 
lane where once they had gone straw- 
berrying together. She climbed up on 
the roadside wall and sat down. The 
morning was warm with springtime. 
Already the stir of life was quick in 
tree and bush, and little furtive voices 
twittered and squealed in the hedge. 
Across the pastures, a bit of red flamed 
in the sun—Kinke’s little old shawl. 
Dorinda made a movement to jump 
down. She wanted to be alone. Then 
she remembered that, though she could 
see down to the pasture, Kinke could 
not see up to her, and so stayed still. 

She was sullen and savage and un- 
speakably weary, for she had made her 
decision—“Lo, have not I a right to my 
own ?”’—but she took no joy in it. 

And just then, on the top of the hill, 
appeared Locke, striding against the 
sun. She held out her arms to him, 
speechless, the light of the first morn- 
ing of creation in her face, and the man 
caught her hands and held them, not 
rejoicingly, like a lover, but distress- 
fully, like a child. 

“Oh, Dorry! Oh, Dorry!” 
all he could say. 


of Wings 


It was 
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The girl’s heart turned to ice within 
her. He was going to break down at 
the last! 

“What is it, dear?” she said, in her 
cool little voice. 

“T can’t go!” 

“You're It’s 
Your responsibilities 

He burst in upon her, violently : 

“I’m not good enough! I’m a crip- 
ple!” 

She stared at him in a dumb ques- 
tion. 

“That old clip to my leg, years ago.” 
His words poured over one another. 
“It’s tightened up tauter ’n the other. 
Never gives me a twitch, year in, year 
out, but the doctor says I can’t march. 
March! Me that can go twenty mile 
an’ not know it!” 

“Maybe he didn’t—know 

“There was twelve o’ ’em. That’s 
what kept me. I went from station to 
station. I pleaded with ’em. I said 
they’d got to take me. I would go!” 
He pulled her hand, still in his, up to 
his eyes and drew it across them. “A 
cripple! Me that can fight for freedom 
like my forbears did—yes, an’ can die 
for it, too!” 

Tears rushed to his eyes and brimmed 
over his lashes; his face was all broken 
by emotion. 


too hard 


He had played a man’s 
part, had been beaten, and now he was 
a hurt child longing to be comforted. 
Again Dorinda seemed to herself to 
stand in a dim, rain-swept road and see 
a door swung wide on light and warmth 
and song, and then watch it barred be- 
fore her eyes, a black wall. What was 
it that leaped and shouted in Locke’s 
body and Kinke’s and even in that an- 
cient preacher’s? Why was she cold 
and barren to its touch? What with- 
ering wind of enchantment swept her 


dry and sere of this divine flood? “To 
fight and die for freedom!” 

Her face twitched, her body jerked. 
The voices of dead and gone sailors and 
soldiers, of heroic mothers and wives, 
sounded like trumpets within her. The 
ice around her heart splintered in 
agonized rifts. Fragments of her past 
ground horribly against one another as 
they twisted in torment. Something 
wild and free and exalted cried above 
the tumult in her heart. She seemed to 
feel a great breath brush her, to hear 
“the sound of mighty, rushing wings.” 

“God! Not they alone are brave!” 

Her face smoothed into cool, sweet 
blankness, she said brightly: 

“Well, you’re in good fortune, John 
Locke. You get all the glory of offer- 
ing to be a soldier and you can stay safe 
at home.” 

His face, all yearning and love, was 
so close her lips could almost touch 
it. She watched the changes grow on 
it—bewilderment, pain, anger. She 
reeled with the force of his disdain as 
he flung her hands from him. 

“You think I’m puttin’ on, that I’m 
glad I can’t——” 

A glint of red in the field and 
Kinke’s voice calling clear and sweet to 
her dog: 

“Tip! Here, sir, here!” 

Locke leaped the fence, raced 
through the pasture, and, careless 
whether Dorinda saw or not, caught 
Kinke in his arms. 

For an instant, Dorinda watched 
them, her hand against her breast, her 
lips parted over her quick-coming 
breath. Then she dropped her gaze to 
the sun-gay lane and smiled slowly and 
wistfully, for there on a little dead 
twig fluttered summer’s first butterfly. 
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The problem of the eternal triangle—this time two 
men and a woman—and the message that solved it. 


‘% HE late afternoon light caught the 

even sheen of the brown hair of 

a woman, and illuminated the 

nervous hands of a man standing be- 
fore her. Farther from the window, it 
found and stayed upon a frail vase of 
flowers upon a tea table in one corner. 
On the whole, a room rather somber 
and austere, but by the mere accident 
of a shaft of light and the persuasive 
scent of flowers, spring was there. 

“Yes, I’m going the day after to-mor- 
row,” the man continued. “I’m taking 
the last train in. You see, as it’s a 

schooner, they’ve got to take advantage 
a an e rly tide, and we'll probably get 
away before daylight.” 

“Why don’t you take a _ fast 
steamer ?” 

“This is faster, in the end. Anyway, 
I want the trip. I want to get out of 
the world quickly, and there’s no bet- 
ter way.” 

“You'll be gone a long time?” 

“Yes. Maybe years.” 


‘think’ to me. 


“And I know you have a sincere zest 
for the work, too, even there, where so 
few men would be willing to go.” 

“T know you understand,” he ac- 
quiesced. “You know so certainly, al- 
ways, don’t you? I feel that more and 
more. I can’t believe, when I am with 
you, that I am the ‘silent Memnon’ I 
am with every other man and woman I 
know. With you I talk. No, I don’t 
talk—I think aloud.” 

He smiled down at her quizzically. 
She did not raise her head, which was 
bent rather low; her gaze was on her 
hands, smooth, white, very tightly laced 
together. 

“Tt is still so new to me—this think- 
ing aloud with you. People have al- 
ways talked to me. Perhaps my very 
silence attracts speech. But only you 
Lately I find myself 


‘thinking’ to you all the thousand and 
one things that used to stay almost 
formlessly in my head, or the little part 
of it that I’d succeeded in keeping 
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really for myself, to explore and enjoy 
when the other part didn’t have to be 
on duty.” 

She laughed a little and looked up at 
him intently, as if she must fix every 
line of him in her mind, complete every 
detail of the pictyre before the sitter 
should be gone. It struck her that she 
had never really considered his appear- 
ance before. Mannerisms, attitudes, 
changes of expression, she had caught; 
but a definite photograph of the man 
himself had not stayed with her. This 
seemed to her the first time she had no- 
ticed the tall, lean figure, with its ap- 
pearance of a strength all nervous 





When you married him—and it isn’t so long ago——” 
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rather than physical; 
the first time she had 
catalogued his fea- 
tures or the colors of 
his face—weathered 
skin, gray eyes, trans- 
parent, cool, contra- 
dicted by an ex- 
tremely sensitive head 
giving perhaps a sug- 
gestion of overfine- 
ness. 

She looked at him 
now simply to record 
him, hardly thinking 
whether he noticed 
the fixedness of her 
gaze or understood it. 
Had she been seeking 
for his expression, 
she might have felt 
his gaze on her, for 
he, too, had appar- 
ently forgotten the 
need of speech. 
When he turned and 
walked the length of 
the rug, she became 
aware of the silence 
in the room and re- 
laxed in her chair, to 
begin where she had 
left off. 

“Do you know 
what I was doing then?” he anticipated 
her. “I quite forgot whether I should 
be answering something you said to me 
—for I really didn’t hear you speak, 
Jane. I was looking at you to have a 
picture of you to take away with me. 
Don’t ask me to take a real one; I want 
my own. Even if I could paint you, I 
shouldn’t want to. I want your ges- 
tures, the changes of your face and 
hands. You move about so beautifully, 
and so much more than other women. 
It accents what you say and feel, as it 
always does with people on the stage. 
But you do it naturally. I’ve watched 
your quick touches on things about the 
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room when you're restless and gay, and 
you move as if it were to music, and 
the tenseness of the way you sit some- 
times and tighten your hands together. 
Why were you doing it just then?” 

“Because I was urging myself to re- 
member you. You may be away a long 
time. I want to find out what you are 
like before it is too late,’ she replied, 
as she unclasped her hands. 

“As if you didn’t know already! 
And then I'll write, you know.” 

She changed her position quickly to 
put her back to him. 

“Please don’t,” she said. 

“But why not?” 

“Because I should answer your let- 
ters.” 

“And don’t you want to?” 

“I think I should never be done. 
You see, when you go, I shall, in quite 
a practical sense, ‘go into the silence,’ 
and to write everything, as I should say 
it to you, would take all my days-—and 
nights, too—I’m afraid.” 

“But I shall want all that so much— 
so much, Jane.” 

“And I shall want to say it so much, 
Evan.” 

“Then why not? Where I am going 
is lonesome enough. I shall have al- 
most no companionship, and through 
you, lately, I’ve found I need it. Please 
don’t remove yourself altogether, Jane. 
I shall need you more than ever.” 

“And I shall need you more up here. 
I rather prefer your wilderness to mine. 
You go to yours willingly.” 

He looked at her uncomprehendingly. 

“But, Jane, you haven’t a wilderness 
surely. You have intimates—women 
friends ” He stopped, stammering, 
trying to make the words come casu- 
ally, easily. 

“Evan, are you asking me to add up 
what I can find in other people—a lot 
of tiring fractions—to make up a whole 
that will amount to what I can find in 
companionship with you?” 

She had risen and now sat down 
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slowly, no sign of storm but the tight- 
ened hands. 

“But I shall have nothing in place of 
that companionship, Jane, not even let- 
ters, it seems,” he continued. 

“At least you will not be asked to ac- 
cept a substitute, or to tolerate an un- 
congenial intimacy.” 

A quick color came to her face. It 
was almost the only, and certainly the 
most direct, reference she had ever 
made to her husband, with Evan. 

“Ts that so hard, Jane?” 

She left her chair and began to move 
about the room, stopping now and then 
to push aside an ornament or to change 
her course impatiently to avoid one of 
the heavy high-backed chairs in her 
path. 

“Don’t, Evan, please don’t say what 
every one else in the world would say: 
‘You can’t be really unhappy, Jane, with 
a husband such as yours.’ I have 
longed to forget my pride with some- 
body—some one of those intimate 
women friends you spoke of—and then, 
just in time, I’ve stopped myself. I can 
give myself the consolation any one of 
them would offer. I know by heart 
what it would be—so do you. I have 
never wanted it from them; above all, 
I don’t want it from you, Evan. Be- 
sides, I know it so well. My husband 
is just what they would tell me he is— 
kind, honest, and to me, in our mar- 
riage, certainly honorable, passably edu- 
cated, by other people, using other peo- 
ple’s thoughts, and generous. I have 
been allowed, as you see, at least to set 
my stage as I liked for this play that 
I don’t like—and he is, in a way, ad- 
mirable, chiefly for the objectionable 
things he might do and doesn’t. And 
he’s good looking, in a_ thoroughly 
usual way. Every description I’ve ever 
read of the hero in a popular novel 
seems a sort of stolen photograph of 
Edwin.” 

She laughed a little, a dry, unmelo- 
dious sound in a room that seemed as 
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astounded and mute as the man before 
her. 

“Jane!” 

“Oh, I know I’m offending you. Do 
you suppose I’m not ashamed to hear 
mys¢lf? Do you suppose, if you were 
not going, I should risk our friendship 
like this?” 

“But Jane! When you married him 
And it isn’t so long ago——” 

“No, only six years. And what you 
are trying to say is true. I was in love 
—with love, as I discovered later. I 
married for love. I rushed into it as 
women travelers in the middle ages 
used to hurry to convents—for safety, 
as a refuge. I found I had put myself 
into a prison. I did it—oh, not know- 
ing myself or him! And here I am, and 
I shall be wasted by it. Oh, I must 
hurry to be old! I know it will be bet- 
ter then.” 

She stopped and covered her face 
with her hands, standing in the cor- 
ner where the perfume of the flowers 
came to her, strong and faint, at each 
quick intake of her breath. She seemed 
oceans deep in shame and confusion 
when his voice came to her, unexpect- 
edly near. 

“Jane, Jane, I didn’t know it was like 
that! How stupid I must have seemed 
to you! But you’ve hid it so wonder- 
fully that even with all you’ve let me 
see of you, I have never been sure. I’ve 
seen you wath different sorts of people, 
always so different for each one. You 
seem capable of translating yourself 
into a language that each one can un- 
derstand. And I thought—why, I 
thought I was seeing only one side of 
you—the side J could most care for, 
most admire.” 

“Not necessarily a genuine side?” 

He winced at this, but hastened with 
his reassurance. 

“I know what I found in you was 
true, for me at least.” 

“But you didn’t see that it was all 
of me?” 
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“T didn’t know that it was the real 
Jane back of all the transient Janes. I 
sensed a discontent in you, I knew that 
life in some way fell short for you, but 
I took it more for restlessness. Jane 

Is there nothing that compen- 
sates, Jane?” 

“No, I can’t have children, it seems. 
And I don’t want even that love. I’m 
afraid of love.” 

“Jane, listen to me.” 

He came toward her, and she felt his 
lean, nervous hands on her arms, 
swinging her toward him, 

“Jane, I will not offer you love. I 
don’t want to ask love from you, if you 
fear it. That can wait. But I want 
from you just what I have found in you 
—just what you have found in me. I 
know what it is, and I offer it—absolute 
congeniality, all my admiration, all my 
loyalty, all my thoughts and my hopes 
and my beliefs. Jane, will you take it? 
Will you give me life with you—the full 
future?” 

The keen feeling kindled his face, 
made it older and more worn, but his 
eager eyes had taken the light of youth 
and seemed somehow to communicate 
it to hers, which looked at him first in 
plain amazement, then filled and shone. 
Her hands fumbled blindly in the soft 
folds of her skirt; then, as blindly, 
struggled forward to meet his. 

“Will I give it, Evan? Don’t ask me 
for the future. It is yours—you know 
it. I can’t tell you, not half, but look 
at me. See!” 

Pride: and life were in the gesture 
that raised her head and let him see the 
happiness and sincerity of her eyes. He 
knew that she gave just what he had 
asked—no more, no less—a live devo- 
tion and a comradeship that demanded 
not occasional hours, but a life together 
to fulfill itself. He dropped her hands. 

“T do see. Will you come with me 
out there, Jane? There will be for you 
what I have promised, that you know, 
but almost nothing besides. You know 
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It seemed that neither stirred, yet they were together. She felt the harshness 
of cloth under her cheek. 


my work and what it means, constant 
shifting of the crudest kind of camps. 
I’ve got to tell you, Jane. It’s hard 
living and work you couldn’t share. It 
will mean monotony. The life will al- 
ways be the same, however much we 
wander, but we will be together. Does 
that swing the balance for you?” 

“Yes,” she said, and laughed again, 
pure music this time. 

“You mean you will go with me on 
that boat? I must go then.” 


“Yes,” she said again, very direct, 
very sincere. 
“And your 
“Do you mean about leaving, about 
getting away from here, about Edwin?” 
The man nodded. To both of them 
this was the hideous difficulty, that they 
must arrange and plot and even speak 
as in all probability the partners of the 
most sordid adventure would do. She 
shuffled the pile of letters and papers 
on the long table. Her face burned as 
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it had when she had first realized all 
she had revealed in the unguarded mo- 
ment when she had disclosed to Evan 
her feeling for her husband. She had 
felt lifted out of the hot depths of that 
shame until now, when the tides seemed 
to flow over her again, intolerably warm 
and dense. She forced herself to speak 
on; the thing must be gone through 
with. A pang of envy invaded her for 
the man who was so free to take what 
she must steal to give. Her voice 
sounded heavy and harsh to her, the 
new melody gone out of it. 

“You see, it’s not so very difficult. 
He telephoned this morning—he 
wanted some clothes gotten ready—that 
he is leaving to-morrow afternoon, for 
three days, I think he said, I’m not 
quite sure where. John Mabie wants 
him to join a hunting party. So you 
see, Evan, it’s easier for us. Need we 
talk of it any more now?” 

She looked at him again at last, 
looked to see a slow, deep flush rise in 
his face, to see his eyes, that would 
not let her go, ask something that until 
then he had succeeded in not asking. 
It seemed that neither stirred, yet they 
were together. She felt the harshness 
of cloth under her cheek; he felt the 
vague softening and yielding of her 
against him. He waited for the lifting 
of her head, and they kissed. 

“How could I have thought that I 
could do with less than all, Jane? Do 
you—can you give me all? Are you 
still afraid of love, Jane?” 

She had surrendered to him now. 

“IT give what no one, no one, Evan, 
has ever had—my love. I know now, 
and I’m not afraid.” 

She felt very far from the disquiet- 
ing sense of shame that had tormented 
her. All, every part of their enterprise, 
was justified to her, in every way, now 
that each had need of the other. There 
was no solution possible to their lives 
but the one upon which they had seized. 
She vaguely remembered sending 





him away; it had occurred to her that 
there were people coming for dinner. 
After they had gone, and she was actu- 
ally, as she had seemed to herself all 
the hours since Evan had left her, 
alone, she gave all her mind to what 
had been the undercurrent of her 
thoughts all that time. She found her- 
self using all that mind to try to feel 
again their kiss. 

The next morning she awoke for the 
first time in years with an almost child- 
ish sense of looking forward. Before 
she was fully conscious, the day placed 
itself for her. That night Evan was 
to come to dinner with her; through 
the day he must use every moment for 
his—for their departure. But at night 
he was coming. He had wanted her 
to come to town for the evening, to 
dine with him, anywhere—he was eager 
to have the break made with her en- 
vironment—but she had asked to stay 
at home until they must start, on that 
very last train. She had wanted to put 
off as long as she could the need of a 
casual appearance with him among peo- 
ple. She dreaded people, not those she 
knew—she did not think of them—but 
the ones whom she must come to know, 
the strangers who would take her with- 
out question—until they knew. She 
remembered his answer to a hesitating 
question of hers, put from a sense of 
duty, as to how the almost inevitable 
breaking of all their friendly ties would 
affect his happiness. 

“Dear, we must find other friends, in 
other places, if we can.” 

Somehow the sentence stayed in her 
mind. He had held no hope that any 
of those who knew either of them 
would accept them afterward. “In 
other places!” He had felt, too, that 
always they must go on to “other 
places.” Would Eden travel with them 
—always? Their love must stand alone, 
not buttressed or sustained by the af- 
fections or friendships that gather 
about usual lovers. For a moment, 
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while she had 
asked and he 
had answered 


that question, 
she had seen the 
brilliant light in 
his face give 
way to a flicker 
of something 
like homesick- 
ness, then 
harden into de- 
termination. 
She had tried 
to put that aside, 
to pretend that 
it need not be 
thought of. But 
she seemed to 
see that wistful- 
ness gradually 
conquer the de- 
termined love 
and a_ longing 
come and grow 
in his eyes—a 
longing for the 
simple, normal 
relations of life 
in the places 
that had always 
been home _ to 
them, with a 
yearning that in 
time would set and harden into bitter- 
ness. Beyond that her imagination 
would not go, nor would any real image 
of him stay with her to obliterate it. 
That she carried before her all day. 
She purposely brought herself to 
think of her husband. The love she 
had once given to him—that “love for 
love,’ as she had called it—she had 
gradually taken back. But to her he 
had shown all his heart, unsatisfying as 
it had been. He had never taken back 
his gift to her—all of him, as she was 
giving all of herself to Evan. And in 
giving herself to Evan, she was remak- 


‘Was it any message for 
me,Tilman? I am inhere.” 


ing her whole life, at no cost to herself. 
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To Evan, perhaps, in time some of the 
pangs that she had so unwillingly fore- 
seen. But it would be Edwin who 
would pay the price, in ignorance of 
any reason why such a sacrifice should 
be demanded of him. 

Evan was to come at seven. At five 
she went to the telephone, very slowly, 
the brown head bent, the eloquent 
hands limp and tired and betraying. In 
ten minutes she had acceptances from 
four rather intimate friends for din- 
ner—‘“‘a sort of impromptu farewell 
party for Evan Ingersoll. He leaves 
to-night, you know.” 

Somehow she got through the din- 
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ner. She remembered only his flaming, 
questioning, accusing eyes, yet even 
then she seemed to see, too, those same 
eyes as they had haunted her all day. 
She knew that there was much talk and, 
in a detached way, admired herself for 
taking such a good part in it. After- 
ward she remembered how bright her 
silver had looked, how elaborate and 
complicated all the table array had 
seemed. 

Evan had gone before any of the 
others. He had taken careful farewells 
of each of her guests; he had absurdly, 
harshly, pitifully, asked her to give his 
good-by to Edwin; for her, not a word, 
at the last, not a glance. 

The last guests had gone and the 
house was empty now, save for herself 
and the distant servants. She sat un- 
thinking until it was time for his train 
to go. Two clocks at once were pro- 
claiming the hour in the heavy silence, 
in tones that refused to chime. The 
train was actually moving with him. 
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It was definitely over; there was no 
more a possible chance now of altering 
what she had accomplished. She did 
not even know what vessel he was sail- 
ing on. The eyes that had tormented 
her all day came then to console her. 

A bell—not a clock chime—sounded 
from the hall. The slow feet of the 
butler padded by. She heard the door 
open, a few words, the door shut, then 
the man starting up the stairs. 

“Was it any message for me, Til- 
man? I am in here.” 

“Yes, madame. I was going up to 
find you. This, Mrs. Leston.” 

He held out his tray with a yellow 
dispatch envelope on it. She took it, 
broke the paper, and unfolded the slip 
within, on which was written: 
Whitechurch Junction. 

Mrs. Epwin Leston: Wreck this after- 
noon on through express Mr. Leston died 
without regaining consciousness four —five 
p. m. to-day am bringing body home will 
arrive to-morrow evening please forgive 
telegraphic brevity. JoHN Masie. 
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TO ONE IN FRANCE 
MISS you most, belovéd, when it rains— 
Rains in the night, the soft drip of eaves, 
The trickle, stealthy as the feet of thieves— 
And you somewhere, so far, amid red stains 


And sleek, wet earth; for my thoughts picture you 


Drenched with the rain I hear. 


They used to sing 


Of rain on roof slopes as a cozy thing, 
And those all safe at home may find it true. 


You made me learn that other, nobler line 
That says, “I could not love thee, dear, so much, 


Loved I not honor more.” 
I must not balk your courage fine 


My pride! 


With weak repining! 


Ah, that must touch 


Here’s a kiss, a prayer. 


The star’s safe in the window, hung to say, 


“We gave the war a soldier.” 


If you may, 


Steer back to it, O man, and to my care! 
JEANNIE PENDLETON HALL. 














Fatigue 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 
Canadian stamps. Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 
of the notice always printed at the end of this department. Sometimes, even, 
the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.—EDITORS. 


HERE is nothing so fatal to good 
health and good looks as a state 
of fatigue or of being chronically 

tired. 

Every one is more or less susceptible 
to fatigue. The tendency is far more 
common than it was one hundred years 
ago, although, in seeming contradiction 
to this, a well-known Yale professor 
says, “The heroes of Sparta could never 
have lived through what British, 
French, and American youths are en- 
during in the present war. I believe 
the physical average of our young men 
is far higher than that of the ancient 
Greeks.” Of course, were a Spartan 
or an ancient Greek to appear in the 
world to-day, his nervous system would 
probably go under in less than twenty- 
four hours. The rapidity with which 
we are living has been cultivated within 
the past two generations; our nerves 
have become attuned to the tremendous 
demands of everyday conditions. But 
our span of life is unquestionably 
shorter, and exhaustion or fatigue is 
a product of our times—undoubtedly. 

It must not be forgotten, either, that 
the young men in our camps are se- 
lected for their good physical points ; 
that change of air, scene, food, with 
the mental pabulum hourly drilled into 
them, creates a new being—one buoyed 
up to the performance of great deeds. 


Could this psychology be brought into 
our homes, applied to our little ones 
from the hour of their birth, fatigue 
would cease to exist—as such. 
Children of mentally brilliant, neu- 
rasthenic parents, or parents in whom 
some other mental or physical stigmata 
exist, are usually frail, delicate, weary 
at birth, while malnutrition, inborn and 
uncorrected temperamental defects, and 
infantile diseases weaken the nervous 
system, so that it is unable to endure 
the strain of ordinary existence and 
a condition of chronic fatigue super- 
venes. In children of this type, physi- 
cal development is of primary impor- 
tance, their mental growth being al- 
lowed to proceed without any urging 
or forcing. Indeed, their hope and 
salvation depends on living the life of 
little animals, out of doors, gamboling 
like lambs in the fields during temper- 
ate weather, and building snow men and 
ice houses during the winter. There is 
no danger that delicate children will fail 
to thrive and bloom, or that the mental 
development will not keep pace with 
the physical, if common sense be per- 
mitted to rule and guide the order of 
their days. Clothing must be suitable 
for all weather and seasons; food must 
be plain, nourishing, and easily assim- 
ilable; while early hours in well-ven- 
tilated rooms must be insisted upon. 
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It is the child of unstable, of con- 
genitally weakened, nervous organiza- 
tion, who is put through his paces in 
the usual way, who breaks down early 
in life, who develops chorea and other 
“tics” at puberty. These nervous phe- 
nomena are usual in girls, while boys 
develop a lack of moral sense and fail 
to measure up to their higher instincts. 
When years of adolescence are reached, 
many parents find themselves entirely 
at sea in handling the lives of their 
irritably nerved offspring. Those who 
can afford to send them to boarding 
school often do so. Here opportunity 
awaits them for the acquirement of 
vicious habits whereby a foundation is 
laid for lifelong unhappiness, incom- 
petency, even semi-invalidism. 

The children of parents in average cir- 
cumstances, who cannot afford to give 
them opportunities, are really better off 
than these others, as they are at least 
sheltered and protected under the home 
roof and, even though unwittingly, are 
guarded from that intimacy with other 
youngsters of their own years from 
whom they learn the sacred mysteries 
of life, which it is a parent’s beautiful 
privilege to impart. 

It is in puberty that latent nervous 
stigmata are apt to develop in appar- 
ently normal lads and lassies who are 
permitted to lead their own lives. The 
strain of study, of keeping up with 
their classes, especially of competing, 
is in itself an impossible task for many, 
who tire and go under. When to this 
are added late hours, exciting pleas- 
ures, parties in which every available 
moment is crowded with superficial- 
ities, while the wholesome, simple real- 
ities are sidetracked, then that state 
of fatigue is augmented, and a nervous 
breakdown becomes imminent. 

There is a growing tendency—doubt- 
less born of the psychology of the hour 
—to press young people forward be- 
yond their years and physical powers. 
Many young people are themselves ani- 


mated and actuated by the greatest zeal. 
and the highest ideals, yet nature will 
not submit beyond a certain point. It 
is impossible for the regulators of the 
system—the marvelous ductless glands 
—to “speed up” and to supply increas- 
ingly equal amounts of accelerating and | 
inhibiting secretions essential for the 
maintenance of that exquisite body bal- 
ance we term normality. Again, growth | 
and development being absolutely de- 
pendent upon these little organs, an en- 7 
forced fatigue constitutes a criminal} 
procedure. 

For these grave reasons, children and J 
adolescents should not, must not, be 
overworked. Ambitious adolescents 
might well be given the following ad-] 
monition of Lord Houghton, “Do not 
grasp at the stars, but do life’s plain,¥ 
common work as it comes, certain thatj 
daily duties and daily bread are the} 
sweetest things in life.” A number off 
new nervous diseases have been discov-4 
ered and named. They are an exclu-§ 
sive consequence of the present condi- 
tions of civilized life. A famous 
neurologist, in calling attention to the 
stupendous pressure under which we 
are living to-day, says, “The greatest in- 
crease in the consumption of narcotics 
and stimulants has its origin unques: 
tionably in the exhausted systems with 
which the age abounds.” 

In a former article, mention was? 
made of a condition of congenital 
apathy caused by feebly acting ductless 
glands. The state of perpetual fatigueg 
of good-for-nothings and failures in life 
is without doubt of this origin. Hej 
redity has much to do with this. Ig 
stands to reason that one who is chron} 
ically tired, as a consequence of defi# 
cient internal secretions, or one wh0i 
depends upon stimulants to buoy up aff 
exhausted nervous system, has little t@ 
offer the world in the way of a robust 
progeny. Parents should guard theif 
health, then, and especially that of theiry 
children, with ever-increasing care. 
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Fatigue 


“I’m so tired!” 


Rest at stated intervals, a plain, read- 
ily assimilable diet, especially such 
foods as are at once absorbed into the 
system—of which olive oil forms a lead- 
ing example—with an abundance of 
fresh, pure air, will quickly impart new 
life to the enervated tissues. Foods rich 
in iodine are required by those who are 
congenitally tired, while the exhausted 
nervous systems of children and ado- 
lescents need iron and blood-making 
foods. 

In fatigue and chronic states of ex- 
haustion, the blood pressure is lowered, 
and a condition of asthenia, or de- 
pressed vitality, exists. Tuberculosis 
is apt to develop, which accounts for 
the high percentage of consumption 
among the soldiers of the warring na- 
tions. An axiom, born of the splendid 
pace which scientific medicine keeps 
with the rapid stride of modern life, 
is significant, “With a persistent low 
blood pressure, always consider the 
probability of tuberculosis very seri- 
ously.” So latent tuberculosis in young 


people whose tragic cry is, “I am so 
tired!” may. flare up, if measures to 
overcome the chronic weariness are not 
persisted in. All of which simply 
proves that the natural instinct for 
beauty as expressed in a full, well- 
rounded form, clear, bright eyes, a fine 
color, glossy hair, an elastic step, is a 
wholesome desire for good health. 
Among the measures employed to 
combat this condition of lowered tone, 
of asthenia, baths are of first impor- 
tance. When it is not possible to, take 
these in a hydrotherapeutic institute, 
they can be improvised at home. .Mas- 
sage increases the number of red blood 
corpuscles; massage with olive oil or 
coconut butter increases its value. Fric- 
tion of the body while. in the bath is 
excellent. Laxatives are imperatively 
called for when constipation exists. As 
a tonic, tincture of nux vomica in in- 
creasing doses meets with a ready re- 
sponse, and—but only under a physi- 
cian’s guidance—/fituitrin, which is an. 
extract of the pituitary gland. 
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And now the conscientious, busy 
mother, she to whom the world looks 
for its rebuilding, she who not only 
procreates the race, but carries the bur- 
dens of its upbringing, struggling val- 
iantly under all this and holding her 
own with a success, not recognized or 
acclaimed, but in every sense compar- 
able to that of the greatest masters in 
industry, who will wonder that fatigue 
takes its toll when her useful years are 
ending, when the great physiological 
changes throw an additional strain upon 
the nervous system, literally draining it 
of its wearied forces? 

When women can give themselves the 
rest and care demanded at this trying 
period of their lives, they survive in 
better health, with a renewed grip on 
life; others become old, for there is 
nothing so fatal to good looks and good 
health as a state of chronic fatigue. 

The mother of a household, in her 
zeal to do, to serve, gradually assumes 
cares and responsibilities of monumen- 
tal proportions, while at the same time 
she is bearing and nursing children. 
The greater the demands, the more self- 
sacrificing does she become. Provision 
should be made in every household 
whereby the mother of the family can 
be given a semi-annual or at least an 
annual vacation, with absolute freedom 
from work of all kind—in short, a com- 
plete rest and change. 

Were this carried out, there would 
be fewer neurasthenic women and less 
trouble at the menopause. There would 
be more women in the forties undis- 
tinguishable from their daughters. 
There is no reason why Father Time 
should steal a march on one, insidiously 
sapping the tissues of one’s strength, 
one’s vitality, leaving no vestige of radi- 
ant youth, but a weary-eyed, sallow- 
skinned, deeply lined countenance in 
place of that which, a pitifully short 
time before, was still so bright, clear- 
eyed, and well rounded. 

Fatigue shows itself most strikingly 
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in and around the eyes. The eye, being 
a prolongation of the brain, is the first 
organ to reflect fatigue of the nervous 
system, while the shadows and lines are 
cast by the expression into which the 
muscular structures are molded day by 
day by life’s eventualities and emotions. 
Women as a rule allow their feelings 
to whip and lash them into a condi- 
tion bordering on painful weariness. 
The complaint is often made, “I am so 
tired I could cry.” Tears should not 
be indulged in, though they often are, 
and with them a certain surcease from 
the avalanche of real and fancied nerve- 
racking cares follows. But the eyes do 
not share in this temporary relief; on 
the contrary, they suffer, in addition 
to dullness of expression, in dusky 
shadows, in almost ineradicable folds 
and lines. Since the eyes are such 
flagrant talebearers, and show evi- 
dences of fatigue so prominently, 
thereby adding years to one’s age, spe- 
cial treatment should be given them. 
No treatment, to be effective, can be 
hastily slurred over. Time and an easy, 
restful position of the body are neces- 
sary; also mental composure. Hot wa- 
ter that has been softened with oatmeal, 
bran, or barley should be applied on 
flannel cloths, because flannel retains 
heat longer than cotton. The eyebrows 
and temples should be covered, the cloth 
being held down firmly with a dry 
towel, so that the heat will penetrate 
the deeper tissues. The cloths should 
be renewed every three minutes. The 
water must be as hot as it can be com- 
fortably borne. Heat is very restful. 
When sufficiently steamed, the eye- 
lids, forehead, and temples should be 
anointed liberally with a soothing oil. 
One dram of olive oil, containing one 
drop of genuine East Indian oil of san- 
dalwood, is delightful. A mixture of 
coco oil, almond, and olive oils may be 
used—equal parts of each. These 
should be patted and rubbed gently into 
the parts in the usual way, after which 
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cold compresses of witch- 
hazel or camphor water 
should be applied. At 
least a half hour should 
be given up to the treat- 
ment, which should be 
completed by giving the 
eyes themselves a bath 
with a soothing eyewash. 

Even water alone is 
highly beneficial to the 
eyes. Many times, in re- 
mote situations, it has 
proven its value. Ex- 
plorers tell us that one 
reason why glasses are so 
little needed in some 
countries where the peo- 
ple live outdoors is the 
custom of swimming and 
diving with eyes open. 
Clear, cold water is ex- 
cellent as a morning tonic 
for the eyes. Some ocu- 
lists depend greatly on 
cold water in the treat- 
ment of amaurosis—par- 
tial loss of vision with ap- 
parent organic defect— 
due most often to long- 
continued fatigue of the 
optice nerve. The face 
should be so immersed 
that the eyeball may be 
thoroughly laved, and this should be re- 
peated several times daily. It takes 
weeks or months, but in most cases the 
wearied, worn-out optic nerve finally 
gives some response in restored vision. 
Alternate applications of hot and cold 
water will improve the circulation in 
dim, lusterless eyes and benefit the eye 
muscles, 

The eyes are, of course, far greater 
“beauty” features than the feet, yet 
these long-suffering members are doubt- 
less called upon to endure fatigue to 
an equal, if not greater, extent; in- 
deed, some persons never use their eyes 
except as organs of vision—to see—but 





Olive oil and grape juice-—a great restorative. 


abuse their feet in unconscionable ways. 
The eyes are affected reflexly, while 
to the face is imparted a strained, pain- 
ful expression. 

One is safe in saying that there is 
no condition of the body more fatal to 
looks and nerves than the enforced use 
of wearied feet. 

The first necessity, especially during 
warm weather, is comfortable foot- 
wear, which should be changed every 
time a foot bath is taken, and several 
of these are necessary in the course of 
twenty-four hours. Cold foot baths of 
strong salt water are restful. For 
tired feet that also burn, a powder of 
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alum, one ounce; rock salt, two 
ounces ; borax, three ounces, is helpful. 
A teaspoonful of the mixture should be 
added to a basin of water, in which the 
feet should be immersed for fifteen min- 
utes. Rubbed briskly with dry, coarse 
towels and encased in fresh white hose 
and shoes, they will feel revivified. 
Feet that are pressed to the point of 
fatigue become red and swollen, and 
projecting joints become inflamed. The 
following solution brings relief: car- 
bolic acid, tincture of iodine, and gly~ 
erin, of each two drams. 
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It is wise to guard against this con- 
dition with a dusting powder which 
should be sifted into all footwear. An 
excellent combination for this purpose 
consists of: burned alum, five grains; 
salicylic acid, two and a half grains; 
starch, fifteen grains; talcum powder, 
fifty grains. This makes only a small 
amount, and for habitual use should be 
put up in quantity. 

Note: A list of foods mentioned 
herein, as well as any further help, will 
gladly be extended to correspondents 
of this department. 


WHAT READERS ASK 


A Reapver.—Here is a method for bust re- 
duction: 


pS err eee iesetidenesss ocee? Grams 
ME. WHEOTR coche caceecndseee 20 grams 
Essence of peppermint ............ 10 drops 

Mix. Rub this ointment into the breasts 


gently, but thoroughly. After that cover 
them with lint or cotton saturated with this 
solution : 


ps Ce aC eee a 2 grams 
PE GE ES 66 cides cccsccskous 30 grams 
NOS ovis casaeds sabes 400 grams 


Label “Poison.” 

Over the saturated dressing place a layer 
of oiled silk and bandage the dressing down 
with tolerable firmness. This treatment must 
be pursued each night for months before 
results are gained. Wearing a rubber bras- 
siére constantly will reduce the busts by cre- 
ating heat and inducing a flow of perspira- 
tion. Upon removal of the brassiére, the 
breasts should be bathed in a solution of 
alcohol and water or alum and water. 


ApMIRER—The connection between ob- 
scure physical ills and diseased teeth is daily 
becoming better understood. It is urged 
that in every case of rheumatism, arthritis, 
neuritis, lumbago, or systemic diseases of 
obscure origin, the teeth be examined with 
the utmost care, even to the point of having 
X-ray tests made to aid in the diagnosis. I 
have great faith in the powers of radiog- 
raphy to clear up obscure troubles. It is 
not infallible, however. Furthermore, the 


operator must be an expert, while only a 
highly advanced physician or dentist can 


read the signs correctly. I know from per- 
sonal experience that radiographs are fre- 
quently very unsatisfactory, but that by re- 
peated efforts to get a clear picture, unex- 
pected foci of infection in supposedly sound 
teeth are often revealed. 

Miss R. T. M.—In summer a vanishing 
cream or cucumber milk are more pleasant 
to use than fatty creams. I will gladly send 
formules for these on personal application. 

E. F. T.—The following strawberry lotion 
is very simple to make: 


Mashed strawberries.............- 16 ounces 
White-wine vinegar............... 16 ounces 
SI 6 05 54 6106-46 404-400 690.509 8 ounces 


Mix the strawberries and vinegar, macerate 
for twenty-four hours, strain through mus- 
lin, and add the rose water. This is recom- 
mended by a beauty expert as an astringent 
wash for relaxed muscles. 

Joun X.—The term “bunion” is employed 
to designate enlargement of the great-toe 
joint, usually with a deviation outward of 
the toe itself. A bunion is properly merely 
a callous growth upon-such an enlarged 
joint. Measures to cure the bunion will not 
correct the deformity. Proper footwear will 
give you greater comfort. Only a specially 
made device worn in the shoe will relieve the 
trouble and reduce the joint. Treatment for 
corns and bunions will be mailed on proper 
application. 

Armee.—A leaflet on the prevention and 
treatment of freckles, sunburn, and tan will 
gladly be furnished you on personal ap- 
plication. Space forbids so full a reply. 
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Lauret H.—First, you must bathe your 
feet twice every day, morning and night, 
and change your stockings at least once 
every day. These must be freshly washed, 
not soiled stockings. Also, do not wear the 
same pair of shoes every day, but change 
them on alternate days, allowing the pair 
not being worn to air and dry. Dust into 
all your footwear a powder consisting of: 


Salicylic: QR...ccscaévceoscsaswacas I ounce 
Zine Gee. 6s <ss0% cigkbes acdscewel eee 
Borie MG foci sécccteess aveuweurs 10 ounces 
Talewmh: caciasts<ci ecko ditseescses .12 ounces 


After bathing and drying your feet, daub 
on the following liquid with absorbent cot- 
ton, allowing it to dry into the skin: 


Formaldehyde ........... CTE ee 3 ounces 
Tineture OF Ql GAN 6i8écskecswnss 4 drams 
Cologne water ...... pekerevae ean 2 ounces 
Diluted alcohol ..... eee esgens ee 5 ounces 


Spencer.—One may have a tumor of any 
organ or tissue of the body. Papilloma 
originate from the papille of the skin or 
from the mucous membrane, and may oc- 
cur anywhere upon the surface of the body. 
The wart is an example of this kind. 
When these growths branch out, they may 
become polypoid, and sometimes cauliflower- 
like masses form, covered with skin. They 
should always be removed by a reputable 
surgeon. A simple wart is easily removed 
with glacial acetic acid, applied several times 
daily on the tip of a camel’s-hair brush. 
Protect the surrounding skin with clean 
blotting paper. 


Heten A.—Falling hair is always the re- 
sult of some unhealthy condition, either of 
the scalp or of the system generally. If 
it follows an illness such as typhoid fever, 
or a nervous breakdown, then constitutional 
as well as local treatment is demanded. 
Dandruff is a frequent and common cause 
of falling hair. Here is an excellent scalp 
tonic indicated in either conditions: 


Fluid extract of jaborandi.........2 ounces 
Ouiiine Sule 5 «60 is cknccs 25504 30 grains 
Tincture of cantharides............ 2 drams 
MURGUG! 5s <eacerengeretbantcne ae 2 ounces 
Bey SUM Ses dcuoeoieseesane 6 ounces 
Distilled Water 24. wweciscoees 16 ounces 


Rub this with gentle friction into the 
scalp morning and night. One-half of this 
quantity can be put up. 


A. B. C.—An offensive breath may be 
caused by so many varying conditions that 
the underlying trouble must first be sought 
out and removed before permanent relief 
can be looked for. There are some disor- 
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ders of the nose that cannot be rectified 
without operative procedures. Does your 
trouble lie in this direction? Are your 
teeth sound, and is your throat healthy? 
Indigestion and constipation taint the breath. 
Whatever the cause, I should advise a thor- 
ough flushing of the system. Drink a pint 
of quite hot water every four hours; use 
the tonic laxative. Employ the following 
lotion as a gargle, a mouth wash, and, well 
diluted, as a nasal douche: 


Phenol ....... mk ekansccees vend -15 drams 
BE NE 8 cs Ose s idenuerbasoweue 6 drams 
cj re hakwsotzraeces covcel® Sree 
Essence menthol .................30 drops 
Fisotare OF GRIEG 0566s vaaseca ses 2% drams 
Distilled water .......... ee ...3 pints 


Dilute to taste when using. 


It is, of course, impossible to keep the 
mouth free from bacterial invasion, when 
you consider the enormous increase of bac- 
teria upon favorable soil, a single cell re- 
producing in twenty-four hours sixteen mil- 
lion offspring! Our object must be to ren- 
der the intruders as innocuous as possible 
by observing the utmost cleanliness of the 
mouth and throat, and in no way interfering 
with the normal secretions of the salivary 
and mucous glands. 


EpytHe L.—A good bleach for brown 
spots consists of lactic acid, glycerin, and 
rose water, of each one-half ounce. Mop 
upon the skin every day with absorbent 
cotton. 

Granulated lids are frequently caused by 
eye strain, and when this is corrected with 
suitable glasses by a recognized eye spe- 
cialist, the severe inflammation disappears. 
The ointment of yellow oxide of mercury 
is a favorite remedy for this trouble. Rub 
it well into the borders of the eyelids. Di- 
rections for making an eye wash and tonic 
for promoting the growth of the brows and 
lashes must be mailed to you. 


Miss Susan T.—I thoroughly appreciate 
your dislike for rouge, yet some women are 
so sallow—almost saffron-hued—that they 
require something to bring the glow of 
health into the skin. In lieu of rouge, mas- 
sage with the following lotion: 


MOONEE “Sea cca casseccca ces +b pile ew oi ee 
RSIGRETER  kcicin a cvosas aeeetenceke ...20 drops 
BCR re ree eee <eleteihp aR 


Rose water to make one ounce. 


You may like to employ a special rouge and 
powders of your making. Formule will 
gladly be furnished upon receipt of request, 
with stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
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Constant Reaper.—The function of your 
skin has probably become impaired from 
age. Friction will stimulate it somewhat 
and also relieve the itching. You do not 
drink enough ;water. *;Consume: at, least two 
quarts during each twenty-four hours. Take 
a warm bath, soitened with bran, oatmeal, 
or starch, every night before retiring. Di- 
rections for softening water will gladly be 
mailed to you. Rub the body while in the 
bath. If this does not allay the trouble, 
mop a strong solution of sodium bicarbonate 
and warm water over the itcliy surfaces, al- 
lowing it to dry in. If a stronger wash is 
required, use this: Beechwood creosote, ten 
drops; glycerin and rose water, of each 
three ounces. 


Mary X.—You are constitutionally run 
down and in need of tonics to build you 
up; also, of breathing exercises to oxygen- 
ate your blood and stimulate the circula- 
tion. If you wish printed slips descriptive 
of these, you can have them by writing to 
me privately. Meanwhile, take two quarts 
of milk, one pint every four hours. Sip 
slowly or eat with whole-wheat bread and 
pure butter. Eat fresh green vegetables and 
flavor these with olive oil and lemon juice. 
Olive oil is all nourishment. Every par- 
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ticle is absorbed into the system. The con- 
dition of your skin indicates a feebly act- 
ing liver. Above treatment will be of great 
benefit to this organ. 


E. T. Dare—If under twenty-five’ or 
thirty, you can increase your height with ap- 
propriate exercises and diet. These you 
will find fully described in an article en- 
titled, “How to Grow Taller and More 
Slender,” published in the -August, 1914, 
issue of this magazine. Back numbers can 
be procured by sending in the price of the 
magazine and five cents additional for each 
year This number now costs forty cents. 


Mrs. Hersert M.—I like nothing so well 
in the form of cosmetics during warm 
weather as those containing cucumber juice. 
It is bleaching, cooling, and mildly 
astringent. The milk and lotion of cucum- 
ber should be used in place of fatty, oily 
creams. Do you want directions for making 
these? 


Ber. M. K.—By “toilet vinegar” is meant 
an astringent, fragrant wash that is ap- 
plied to the skin for the purpose of keeping 
it firm, smooth, and of fine texture. For- 
mula for this will be sent you on applica- 
tion. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 


Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Do not send Canadian stamps 


or coins. Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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Don’t Waste Sleep 


Turning, tossing, restless sleep on an uneven, un- 
comfortable mattress is wasted. You're tired in 
the morning—you’re handicapped all day. 


Ostermoor Mattresses are built, layer by layer, 

ior good restful sleep. Soft, elastic, readily con- 

forming to the curves of the body, they give rest 

to every muscle. Being built, not stuffed, the 

Ostermoor Mattresses do not get out of shape. 

Try an Ostermoor and you'll never go back to Reg U.S. Pat. Off. 
the old-fashioned stuffed mattress. Price $30. 
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Former Presidential Cabinet 
Official Recommends Nuxated 
lron After Taking It Himself. 








Action of Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, Former Secretary of the Treasury, Highly 
Endorsed by Dr. James Francis Sullivan, Who Explains the Value 
of Nuxated Iron as a Tonic, Strength and Blood Builder. 





“There are thousands of weak, nervous, run- 
down folks who need just such a preparation as 
Nuxated Iron to help build them up but who do 
not know what to take, and Secretary Shaw’s en- 
dorsement of this remarkable product will un- 
doubtedly be the means of giving many people 
the very information they desire,” says Dr. James 
Francis Sullivan, formerly physician of Bellevue 
Hospital (Outdoor 
Dept.), New York 
and the Westchester 
County Hospital. 

“Secretary Shaw is 
widely known and 
his good faith and in-f 
tegrity cannot be 
questioned. There- 
fore, his recommen- 
dation of Nuxated 
Iron in public print 
should inspire the 
greatest confidence 


among the public at Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, 
large an d serve aS Former Secretary of the 
convincing evidence Treasury and ex-Cover- 


of th > 
of the genuine merit nor of lowa. 
of this preparation. 


The Formula of the composition of Nuxated 
Iron is now bei ing widely published and a careful 
examination of it by any physician or pharmacist 
should convince him that it is of great therapeutic 
value, and one which we doctors freane ntly could 
Prescribe with advantage to our patients. 


Modern methods of cooking and the rapid nace 
at which people of this country live have made an 
7 op min increase in iron deficiency in the blood 

American men and women. For want of iron 
you may he an old man at thirty, dull of intelle ct, 
Noor in memory, nervous, irritable and all “run 
down,” while at 4o or 50 in the absence of anv 
organic ailment and with plenty of iron in your 
lood, you may still be voung in feeling, full of 
life, your whole being brimming over with energy 
and force. 


As proof of this take the case of Former United 
States Senator Charles A, Tow ne, who at past 58 


is still a veritable mountain of tireless energy. 
Senator Towne says: “I have found Nuxated 
Iron of the greatest benefit as a tonic and regula- 
tive. Henceforth I shall not be without it.’ 

Nag | there is former Health Commissioner 
Wm. R. Kerr, of Chicago, who is past the three 
score year mi irk, but still vigorous, active, full of 
life, vim and song iy Former Health Commis- 
sioner Kerr says he believes his own personal ac- 
tivity to-day is largely due to his use of Nuxated 
Iron and that he believes it ought to be prescribed 
by every physician and used in every hospital in 
the country. 

Former Secretary of the Treasury Leslie M 
Shaw says: “I have been taking Nuxated Iron 
for some little time Ae feel justified in recom- 
mending it as a very valuable tonic. 


Iron is absolutely necessary to enable your 
blood to change food into living tissue. Without 
it, no matter how much or what you eat, your 
food mercly passes through you without doing 
you any good. You don’t get the strength out of 
it, and as a consequence you become weak, pale 
and sickly looking, just like a plant trying to grow 
in soil deficient in iron. If you are not strong 
or well you owe it to yourself to make the follow- 
ing test: See how long you can work or how far 
you can walk without becoming tired. Next take 
two five- grain tablets of ordinary Nuxated Iron 
three times per day after meals for two weeks. 
Then test your strength again and see how much 
vou have gained. Numbers of nervous, run- dow n 
people who were ailing all the while, have in- 
creased their strength and endurance in two 
weeks’ time while taking iron in the proper form. 

MANUFACTURERS’ Note—Nuxated Tron is not a se- 
eret remedy, brut one which is well known to druggists 
everywhere, Unlike the older inorganic iron products, 
it is easily assimilated, does not injure the teeth, make 
them black, nor unset the stomach anaten Iron is 
not recommended for use in cases of acute illness, but 
onlv as a tonic, strength and blood builder. iTn 
case of illness always consult your family physician 
and be guided by his advice.) If in doubt as to 
whether or not you need a tonic, ask vour doctor, as 
we do not wish fo sell vou Nuxated Tron if you do not 
reauire it. If you should use it and it does not gH 
von, notify us and we will return vour money. It is 
sold by all druggists and general stores, 
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